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r)5r CObPEL O? KUUDUA 


Boddb/sDijJile Christianity la split op nin looumerable sects 
and these seels not OEfreqnemly elma to their sectanaa tcacts as 
being the mam and mwt wdispcasable features o( their religion 
The present book follo'iis omw of the sectanaa doctrines bat takes 
an ideal jositinn upon nhich all true Buddbuts may etaod as upon 
common ground Thus the arrangemenl into hamoojous and 
sjstematic form ol this Gospel o! Buddha asavhole istheiaaiTi 
onginal lealure of the bcoV Consideriag the bulk of its various 
detals bo'*ever it most be regarded as a mere compilation and 
the am of the compiler has been to treat his malerial abont in the 
same ivay as be tbmks that the author ct the Fourth Compel of the 
New Testament used the accounts of the life of Jesn* of Natarefe^ 
tie has ventured to present the data ofBnddbas life ro the light of 
their telig o-phUosophreat importance be has cut out most of tbeir 
apocryphal adorsmeots especially (boseu wbicb tbe Nortban tra> 
ditions abound yet be did not deem it wise losbrioV from preserving 
tbe manellous that appears <a tbe old records nbenever its moral 
seemed to justify its mention he only pruned tbe eanbeiasce of 
wander Vi bich delights in relatiog the most incredible things appa 
ready put on to impress uhile la fact they can only tire Mm 
elea bare ceased to be a rehgioos test yet the behef la the niiracn 
lous powers of the blaster ‘till bears wusess to the holy awe of the 
first disciples and refiects (heir rehgunss eathusiasm 

Lest tbe fusdamenial idea of Buddhasdoctriaesbe loisuoder 
stpod the reader is warned to take the term self ic lbs sense id 
which Boddba OSes »t The sdf“ of man can be and has been 
nadewlflod in a sense to which Buddha would never have made 
aof objection Bnddba denies tbe existence of self as it was 
coronoflly uodersiood m his time he does not deny man s men 
talily b s spintnal const IvtiaD the impoitaace of his personality 
ID a word his soul But helloes deny the niystenoQs ego-enlily 
tbe Straan in the sense of a kind of soot tnouad which by some 
schools was sunwed to reside behind or within man s bodily and 
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psj-chical activity as a distiDct bejog a kind o£ thing in itself and 
a metaphjs cal agent assumed to be the soul 

Uuddhism IS monistic It claiinsdhat man s soul does notcoQ' 
sist oi tno things o! an itmin (sell) and of a mauas (mind or 
thoughts) but that It IS made up of thoughts alone * The thoughts 
ofamanconstitut^hissoul the^ ifanytbipg arehisself and there 
1$ no no additional and separate self besides Accord 

ingly the translation of on by soul which Aould imply that 
Bnddha denied the existence of the soul is extremely misleading 
Representattxe Buddhists of d fferent schcxils and of various 
CQunUses acknowledge the correctness of the view here taken and 
we emphasise especially the assent of Sonthem Buddhists because 
in the translations from their sacred writings the term 6t’nan is 
commonly rendered by soul 

Th« Suid! tst the Organ of the Souibein Church of Bud 
dbism writes is a review of The Gospel of Buddha 

The eminent feature of the work ts its grasp of the d fiicult 
subject and the clear enunciation of the doctrine of the most puz 
' zhng problem of as tangbt to Buddhism Sofaras wehate 

eaamiaed the question of H'laif ourselves from the works of the 
Southern canon the view taken by Dr Paul Carus is accurate 
and we venthie to thusk that it wnol opposed to the doctrine of 
Northern Buddhism 

This ilman superstition so common not only in India but 
all oxer the world corresponds to man s habitual egotism In prac 
tical lile both ar^ iHusons growing out of tbe same root which 
IS the vanity fair of worldliness induciogjnan to believe that the 
purpose of bis life lies iQ bis self Bnddha proposes to cut oS en 
tirely all thought of self so that it wiH no longer bear frurt Thus 
BuddhasNirvinais'Snideal state in whicti man's soul after being 
cleansed from all selfishness and sin has become a habitation of the 
truth teaching him to d stnist the allurements of pleasure and to 
confine all his energies toattendmg to the duties of Me 
*Sce Dbarmapada verses pace in oftfaepresest velcme 
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BBddba s doeuiTif >s no ii*gatw&« A« {ftvesligit«in cl tUe 
oaiure ol a3B » sf>-l show* Ibat while there tt no Siraaa or ego- 

entity the nery being oj mia cpnsists iolf‘»5t3rfaa and hit 
remains unloucbed by death and coolinne* <o Ii‘e Thus bydc 
eying tbc em^tenee cJ that which ^ ^ 

the desttncpon e>l which »a death we ttemWe* Buddha actoally 
opens (as he capressea « himselt) the daof ol iniinortahty to man 
it nd and here! es the eoroer stone of h«< ethic* and also of ihe 
corafon as well as tbecDtfaD<ias(n which bn religion imparts Any 
one who does not we the po&tiitc aspect of Buddhism will be uti 
able to ondeistand hovi it cotdd esetciseswch a powetlnl infloence 
upon TBilbons and raiUioos ol people 

The present lolume is not designed *o contribcte <o the solo 
lioa o! historical problems The compiler has studied bis snbiect 
as well as he could noder giieo ciretuDsunces but be does aot 
intend here to effer a scientific production Nor is this boob an 
attempt at popn(aris ng (he Boddhut r«l>giotts snitings nor st pre- 
senuog them in a poetic shape Ifthts Gospel ol Bnddha helps 
people to comprehend Buddhism better and ti la it* simple style it 
impresses the reader with ihepcctic grandenT ol Buddha a personal 
iiy these cfiecis must he cojoted as locidecial its main purpose 
lies deeper siH) The present booV has been written to set the 
reader a ih oViog cm the tel gions (voblems of to-day It presents 
aiicloreol a religions leader ol the remote past w ilh the -new of 
cialiirg It bear Upon the bring present and become a factor in the 
formation of (be Intore ' 


It IS a lemaihahle fart that the t<^ greatest religions of the 
world Chrisliamly and Buddhism present so many strikiog com 

cidences m their philosophical basis as well as ic the ethical appli 
c-ii ona ol fbfir jaub while their modes of systemaijstcg them in 
cogmasaie radically diSereof , and it i* difficult to uederstand why 
these agreemems should hare esased snunosity instead ct treating 
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public cbeiishiog the hope that \t « II help to develop to Cbns* 
tirnity not lees Ibaft ra Dttddhjsjn the cosmic itl'gwn ol truth 

'Toe Mrensth ss well asthe-weaJmessrf wiginal Buddhism ti«s 
in its pbilcpsopVucal chaiacier shhich efiaUed a thiaVer but not the 
masses (o understand the dispensation of the moral law that per 
rades the world As such the onguut Doddhism has heea called 
by Buddhists the little vessel of saltation or Hinajdfla for it is 
comparable to a small boat on wbicli a mao may cross the stream 
of ViOildlicess so as to teach the shore of hucvans Followinglhe 
spirit of a TO sslocaty pxqpagaoda so natural to religioua laeo who 
ate earnest in their cscvittions later Baddbwts popularised Bud 
dha* docVnces and fsade them accessible to the multitudes X^is 
true that they admitted many mythical and even fastastichS cotioss 
but they succeeded severtheless In btiusisg lU noral truths hone 
to the people who could Vat loeoiDpletely grasp the ph losophieal 
meattiof e( Buddhas religion They cossiructed tis they called 
It a.large vessel of salvation the Mahuydsa is which the multi 
tudes would find room and could be safely earned owr Although 
the Mshlyina ca^Bestionably has its shortcoaisgs if otost cot be 
condemoed offhaod lor n serres its parpose Without regarding 
it&stbefuialsiageof thereligious development of tbenacionsamang 
which it pretails «e most concede that it resulted from an adapts, 
lion to tbeircood tionaod has a«orapUshed much to educate them 
TbeMabdydsatsastepfoTwatd in so far as it changes a philos 
ophy into a rel gton and attempts to preach doctrines that were 
oegatnely esprested vn positive propositions 

Far from rejecting the religious aeal which gave nse to the 
Jlahlyina in Buddhism we can stiH less }o n those who denounce 
Christianity on account of ilsdogmatolo^y and mythological ingre- 
dients CbtivtianKy hasagreatiansion in the cvololion of man 
kiai It ha* succeeded IB unhoing with the religion of charily and 
mercy the most powerfol nstioas of the world to whose spiritual 
needs it is especially adapted Iteviecdslbe blessings of oaiversal 
good-will With thejeast poss Me aiuoain of anUgonuo to the nat 
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Ural sel6shoess that is so strongly developed in the Western races. 
Cbnstianity is the rel^ion of lore made easy This is its ad 
vantage which hdwever is not wilhcRit its drawhacVs Christian 
ity teaches chanty without d speibng the ego illusion and m this 
• sense It surpasses even the AIahS}dna it is still more adapted to 
the needs of multitudes than a large vessel fitted to carry over those 
who embark on it it is comparable to a grand bridge a MahSsStu 
on.vvb ch a child who has no comprehension as yet of the nature of 
self can cross the stream of self hood and worldly vanity 

A comparison of the many striking agreements between Chris 
tianity and Buddhism may prove fatal to a sectarian conception of 
Christianity but will in the end help to mature our insight into 
the true dgaificasce of Cbnsuanily It will bring out that ncbler 
Christianity which aspires fo be the cosibie rel gios of universal 
truth 

t Let us hope that this Gospel of Duddha will senebothfiud 
dbists and Christians as a help to penetrate further into the spirit 
of tbeif faith so as to see ils full width breadth and depth 

Above asy Hinaylaa Mabjydos and Mahasitu is theReli 
gionof Truth 
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INTRODUCTION. 


1 REJOICE. 

OEJOICE at the glad tidings I 3uddha, our Lord, 
lA. has found the root of all evi] He has shown us 
he way of salvation ^ 

“Buddha dispels the illusions of our minds and re 
ieems us from the tenors of death * 

Buddha, our Lord, brings comfort to the weary 
and sorrow laden , he restores peace to those who are 
broken down under the burden of life He gives cour 
age to the weak when they would fain give up self 
reliance and hojie ’ 

Ye that suffer from the tribulations of life, ye that 
have to struggle and endure, ye that yearn for a life of 
truth, rejoice at the glad tidings I * 

There is balm for the wounded, and there is bread 
for the hungry There is water for the thirsty, and there 
IS hope for the despairing There is light for those in 
darkness, and there is inexhaustible blessing fcr the 
upright. ' ® 

Heal your wounds, ye wounded, and eat your fill, 
ye hungry Rest, ye weary, and ye who are thirsty 
quench your thirst Look up to the light ye^hat sit 
in darkness, be full of good cheer, ye that are for 
lorn t 
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doJ'Trlrt,'”’* truth lo, the bug 

<>areL"f:— “ frr'- 

Wecaneee d'spelled by the light of truth' 

Buddha “ttat” 

perditior S T'T" tadeeme ua from 
the truth 'alone 2* “"“Sthens us lu life and lu death 
Rufoice at the JlSXgfr 


tt SAMSjRA atsD blRVANA. ‘ 

“t'mplatelfe- t 

IS birth ’tt't' 

■■st.o„.„d sfp::«r’"'”"‘' f-teiscomb. . 

in full blooi^in^the ^ " ‘t ttsnds 

the da, "““"““S fttd fades ,n the heat of 

■ng an eager puJIiM^f 

lorniations All-,, c changes and trans 

T , ’s samsara . 

■" tie unneTauJ™™,;;,'"''''''''''"''’' 

lashngt Is iLre* nothJrg evT 

desue^t' ' ,'=“■> the burning' 
eeme tr.ngu.l and eo^p,^,"'’" ''“>1 themind be 

i Uudoha our * 

He sa^ Trorldfy LpV' 

»<uy bappiness and sought 
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salvation m the one thing that tviU not fade or perish 
but mil abide forever and e\er ^ 

Ye nho long for life, knon that immortality is hid 
den in transiency Ye who wish for happiness without 
the sting of regret lead a life of righteousness Ye 
who yearn for riches receive treasures that are eternal 
Truth IS wealth and a life of truth is happiness ® 
All compounds will be dissolved again, but the 
verities which determine all combinations and separa 
tions as laws of nature endure for ever and aye Bodies 
fall to dust, hut the truth of the mind which inhabits 
the body -as soul will not be destroj ed * 

Truth knows neither birth nor death , it has no 
beginning and no end f;^"'-^lhe truth The truth is 
the immortal part of mind'- ^ ^ 

Establish the tnith m jour mind for the truth is 
the image of the eternal , itpomajs the immutable 
It reveals the cv erlasting the truth gi% es unto mortals 
the boon of immortaluj ^ ” 

Buddha is the truth let Buddha dwell in jour 
heart Extinguish in jour soul cvcrj desire that an 
tagonises Buddha and m the end of jour spiritual evo 
lution jau will become like Buddha t* 

Tliat of joui sdul which cannot or will not develop 
into Buddha must perish for it is mere illusion and 
unreal it is the source of jour error it is the cause 
• of jour niiserj 

\ou can make jour soul immortal bj fllliog it with 
truth Therefore become like unto vessels fit to re 
ceive the ambrosia of the Masters words Cleanse 
joursehes of sin and sanctifj jour lives. There is no 
other v. a j of reacbmg ilie truth it 

Ucvm to distinguish between Self and Truth Self 
IS the evusc of selfishness and the source of sin truth 



OF SUDDHA 

\^r LZ7‘ 'I T •'■"‘'"■•1- •he.ver]as..sg, ,he 

no .11 to „ J 'ram onr petty selves, tv.sh 

reflL 1 1 to I" <='="“ » “itnl -l.amond 

we a m *' »' *"■•>>. "ln.t a tod.an, p.ctnte n.ll 

ato,"to,e" ‘'■'"6= “ ‘'"‘y are. 'v.theut the 

erroneous .1V*^"°'°® ""••‘OM distortion ol 

^rroneous Illusion, mto„u, to, ngitation of sinful un 

fween the false^seV^**!i *eani,to distinguish be 
ina egotism “e toe “ue't r?h' 
sions and perishable frtmtv " They are unreal lUu 
t>i5e8 his self i He only who iden o 

who has entered . -“d he 
he has acquired the f» ^*ta»ned Buddhahood, 

which IS eSi become that 

S eiemal and immortal u 

worlds Will bre^aWo' n*"^^ dissolved again, 

he scattered but tlf* '"'^‘'^•‘^““hties will 
forever ' Buddha will remain 

The extinction of self i««oi .. ** 

self IS the condition of , » ‘he annihilation 

"«t of seif ,S N,„a„s ' 'nlightenment , the blotting 
live for pleasure and he who has ceased to* 

Posuro end ‘^'rrath Verdyh.scon, 

Let us take our ^^e highest bliss « 

‘he everlasting ,n the trfn for he has found 

•D that which IS the^ml^» M 0“f ‘^fuge 

«ce Let us take ouT ,!? * '=banges of exist 

tabhshed through the enbehl** that is es* 

en the enlightenment of Buddha « 
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III TRUTH THE SAVIOUR ^ 

The things oi the uorld and its inhabitants are sub- 
• ject to change, they are products o! things that ex 
isted before, all h\iog creatures are what their past 
actions made them , for the law of cause and effect is 
uniform and VtTthout exceptions ^ 

But in the changing things truth lies hidden Truth 
makes things real Truth is the permanent in change ’ 
And truth desires to 'appear , truth Jongs to become 
cdhscious, truth strives to know Itself * 

There la truth in the stone, for the stone is here , 
and no power in the world, no God no mao, no de 
moo, can destroy its existence But the stone has no 
0 consciousness * 

There is truth m the plant and its life can expand , 
the plant grows and blossoms and bears fruit Its 
beauty is man ellous, but it has no consciousness * 
There is truth ID the animal , it moves about and 
perceives its surroundings , it distinguishes and learns 
to choose There is consciousness, but it is not jet the 
consciousness of Truth It is a consciousness of self 
onlj ♦ 

The consciousness of self dims the ej cs of the mmd 
and hides the truth It is the origin of error, it is the 
source of illusion, it is tin. genn of sin ^ 

Self begets selfishness There is no evil but what 
flows from self There is no wrong but what is done b> 
the assertion of self * 

Self IS the beginning of all hatred, of iniquity and 
slander, of impudence and indccencv , of theft and rob- 
bery, of oppression and I loodshed Self is Mara, the 
tempter, the evil doer, the creator of mischief * 



Parad!sp^”^*^u^ ^1** pleasures Self promises a fairj s 
the Dleas, ^ enchanter But 

IS th^ r ° v^®’^ ’‘® paradisian Jabynnth 

flames oTd '’I' fad.n/beaut> hmdleTthe 

shall save ,* ' W the po^er of self ? Who 

We XreV::"r“'^' — » •“„> 

niuch world oj Samsara , there is 

■a the bhss rfTrutpT®";''""" "■" 

insmmd ,f „ ‘"'b e>ees peace to the yearn 

Wteire^ed 10,11“.^^^ ^ 

He is'at'resrm ''“ 1'°““'’ Nirvana, 

be IS above all chanml'*!'’ '"'’“'eb™* »! We, 

*tuth, for he has accn ^®«>roe an embodiment of 
T'lth himself and trut^^tT****^ purpose and is one 
be mounded he is eln * “^^bough he may 
*uay suffer, he is stro bappy, althongh he 

under the burden of hist’n.t 
be may die The mo. ’beisimmortal, although 
Blessed IS he whn ® immortality ” 

Buddhahood for he is fif f”**"T* sacred state of 
his fellow beings Tbetn the salvation of 

Perlect.isdom^llummlsi 

'"“»N the pnrpoi “■> "SW 

The truth IS a Imne \ actions « 
and invincible ' Worlc tt.^ J'®*. indestructible 

spread It among mankind f*^*_°*^* J®ur mind and 

r»r .b-m r,„ .-'one „ ,hc 


viour from s.n and miserJ ‘be sa 

'^w^d' b’JSjdhlf ■"'“■ "» 



PRINCE SIDDHARTHA BECOMES 
BUDDHA 


• rv DOD0IIA S BIRTIL 

T HCRE 'tvas ta Kaptla\astu a Shakja strong 
o{ purpose and texerenccd b> all men, a de 
sccndant o[ the Ikshvaku, «ho call thersscKcs Gau 
tama, and bis name v>as ShuddUGdana or Pure Rice * 
11 :s iTtlc Ma}a d<.\i ivas bcaulilul as the nater Ii}> 
and pure in mind as the lotus Asti c Queen oIHeateo, 
slie lived on earth, untainted by desire and immacu 
late > 

The king, her husband honored her in her holt 
ttess and the spint of truth descended upon her • 
AVlien she knew that the hour of motherhood >ras 
near she asked the king to send her home to her 
parents and Shuddhddana, anxious about his rvifc and 
tt e cliild she ViXuId bear him, willingl} granted her 
rtf^ucst * 

hile she passed tliroo,,h the garden of LumGint, 

the hour arrn cd , her couch as placed under a lofty 
satn tree art! the cluld came forth from the wotnb hke 
thi. using s in, I r ght and perfect t 

All the worlds were flooded «ith light The blind 
recenctl tl e r$ sbtlrlorgng to see tl4 coinrg glorj 
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o! the Loi(i , the deal and dumb spoke 'nth ooe another 
of the good omens indicating the birth of Buiidb^ 
The crooked became straight , the lame rvalied. A 
prisoners -w etc freed from their chains and the fires 
all the hells «ere extinguished- 

f»o clouds gathered in the skies and the polluted 
streams became clear, Tfhilst celestial music rang 
through the air and the angels rejoiced with gladness. 
With no selfish or partial joy but for the sake of the 
law they rejoiced, for creation engulfed in the ocean of 
pain was now to obtain release 

The cries of beasts were bushed, all malevoleftt 
beings received a loving heart, and peace reigned on 
earth. Mira, the evd ooe, alone was grieved and re 
joiced not * 

The >llga kings, earnestly destnog to show their 
reverence (or the most excellent law, as they had paid 
honor to former Buddhas, now went to meet B6dhi 
.sattva. They scattered before him nandara Bowers, 
rejoicing with heartfelt joy to pay their rebgious hom 
age. » 

The royal father, pondering the meaning of these 

signs, was now full of jo) aod now sore distressed ** 
The queen mother, beholding her child and the 
commotion which bis birth created, felt in her timor 
ous woman s heart the pangs of doubt “ 

At her couch stood an aged woman unplonng the 
heavens to bless the child “ 

h»ow there was at that time in the grove Asita, a 
nshi, leading the life of a hermit He was a Brahman 
of dignified mieu, famed not only for wisdom and 
scholarship, but also for fats skill m the interpretation 
of signs And the king invited him to oee the royal 
child t> 
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The seer, beholding the pnnce, ^ept and sighed 
deeply And when the king saw the tears ol Asita he 
became alarmed and asked ‘'Why has the sight of 
son caused thee grief and pain ? ” “ 

But Asita s heart rejoiced and, knowing the king s 
mind to be perplexed, he addressed him, saying “ 
“The king, like the moon when full, should feel 
great joy , for he has begotten a wondrously noble son 
“I do not worship Brahma, but I worship this 
child , and the gods m the temples will descend from 
their places of honor to adore him ” 

• ‘'Banish all anxiety and doubt The spiritual 
omens manifested indicate that the child nowbomwiU 
bring deliNerancc to the whole world 

‘'Recollecting I myself am old, on that account I 
could wot hold my tears , for now my end is coming on 
But this son of thine w lU rule the w orld He is bora 
for the sake of all that Uses ^ 

“ Hts pure teaching will be like the shore that re 
cejves the shipwrecked His power of meditation will 
be like the cool lake, and all creatures parched with 
the drought of lust may freely drink thereof * 

'♦ On the fire of coi ctousness he will cause the cloud 
of his mercy to rise, so that the ram of the law may 
extinguish it. 

“The heaiy gates of despondency he will open, 
and give deliverance to all creatures ensnared in the 
self twined meshes oLfolly and ignorance ** 

“The king of the law has come forth to rescue from 
bondage all the poor, the miserable, the helpless ’ ** 
WTien the royal parents heard Asita s words they 
rcfoiccd in thcif hearts and named their new bom in 
fant Siddhartha Uiat is “he who has accotnpUshed 
his purpose ” 
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And the queen said to her sister, Prajapatt *‘A 
mother who has home a future Buddha will never give 
birth to another child I shall soon leave this world 
my husband the long, and Siddhattha, iny child TOen 
1 am gone be thou a mother to him ’ h 

And Prajapati wept and promised » 

the living, Pra 

is th Siddhartha and reared him And 

rov,^ ll u ™>>o»httIe by little increases, so the 

Z miht f'" -i-y m mind and in body, 

and trnthlulness and love resided m h.s heart 


V THE TIES OK LIFE 


.oraid%?.;rd°:itrb^;“;re™“'”;H'r“''’“*^ 

Mpe with the enemy ■ ^ 

nature ^He-Io\^^d Sut pensive in his 

in the garden of his f the great jambu tree 

•"lh.haMheym“"u:^'’“r" "I-vite onr bins 

lost • And his ff,s„ ?! “t '"P 

Kapilavastu had asseiiw^?'* People of the city 
seholarship of the urmce h ° prowess and 

be prinee, he proved himself manljm 
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aJI the exercises both of the body and of the mind, 
and there was no rival nmong thfi'youths and men of 
India who could surpass him in 'ahy test, bodily or 
mental * 

. He replied to all the questions of the sages , but 
v,hen he questioned them, even the wisest among them 
were silenced * 

Then Siddhartha ^chose himself a wife He se 
lected Yashodhatl, his cousm, the gentle daughter of 
the king of K6li And Yash6dhara was betrothed to 
the pnnce ^ 

*• In their wedlock was boro a son, whom they named 
R&hula, and King Shnddhodana, glad that an heir was 
born to his son, said * 

“ The pnnce having begotten a son, will love him 
o as I love the ptince This wUl be "a strong tie to bind 
Siddhirtha’s heart to the interests of the world, and 
the kingdom of the Shakyas will remain under the 
sceptre of descendants ” * 

With no selfish atm, but regarding his child and the 
people at large, Siddhartha, the pnnce, attended to 
his religious duties, bathing his body m the holy Gan 
ges and cleansing his heart in the waters of the law 
Even as men desire to give peace to their children, so 
did he long to give rest to the world 

VI THE THREE WOES 

The palace which the king had given to the pnnce 
w as resplendent with all the luxuries of India , for the 
king was anxious to see his son happj i 

All sorrowful sights, all misery, and all knowledge 
of misery werekept away from Siddhartha, and he knew 
not that there was evil in the world * * 
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tHe inn chained elephant longs for the wilds of 

>nd I„ asked h.s f„he,. the hag, fo, pes„,ss.oe to do 

with ”fOT^''stltelv'*h°* Itonted chariot . 

nianded Hi / orses to be held ready, and com 
pass ' where h.s son would 

and hanners'^lnd*^'^ decorated with curtains 

either side, e'agerh^r“"‘‘'‘ ‘"‘“'Sed themselves on 
Thus Siddhirtha ^ ^ to the throne 

through the streelTci'f cm"”; 
watered by rivulets and e " /’ * """“T 

There they lire, ‘ 

prince, seeing the bent wayside The 

the sorrowful brow said 

this' His head is M "'"'’"'“'“r “Who is 

body 13 Withered H- ®'’® bleared, and his 

his staff barely support hunself on 

*0 answer the truth ®”’barrassed, hardly dared 

toms of old ace Th * “ These are the symp 

child, and as a joufh fMl?T ® suckling 

years have passed away 

stfength of his life „ wasted .,°**^*^ ‘be 

eharioleer, and he *be words of the 

‘bought ,o himself. ‘"‘be/ he 

Either and pme auayl" J^now they must soon 

7frlr„t':"-— r-ngo^^ luan' 

'■''figured, convuircd .„d' ' ''r«tl.. hi. bod, 

« troaiuag With pun » 
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The prince asked his chanateer “What kind of 
man is this? ” And the chanoteer replied and said 
“This man is sick The four elements of his body 
are confysed and out of order We are all subject to 
such conditions the poor and the rich the ignorant 
and the wise, all creatures that have bodies are liable 
to the same calamity ” “ 

And Siddliirtha v,as still more moved. All pleas 
urea appeared stale to him aud he loathed the joys of 
life 

The charioteer sped the horses on to escape the 
dieary sight when suddenly they were stopped in their 
fiery course ' ->* 

Four persons passed by carrying a corpse , and the 
pnnce, shuddering at the sight of a lifeless body, 
asked the charioteer “What is this they carry? 
There ate streamers and flower garlands , but the men 
that follow are overwhelmed with grief ' ” “ 

The charioteer replied “That is a deadman His 
body IS stark , his life is gone , his thoughts are still , 
his family and the friends who loved him now carry 
the corpse to the grave ” “ 

And the pnnce was full of awe and terror “Is 
this the only dead man, heasked, “or does the world 
contain other instances?" ** 

With a heavy heart the charioteer replied “All 
over the world it is the same He who begins life 
must end U There is no escape from death ’ 

With bated breath and stammering accents the 
pnnce exclaimfcd “ O worldly men I How fatal is 
jour delusion 1 Inevitably j our body will crumble to 
dust, yet carelessly, unheediugly, you live on ” m 
T he charioteer observing the deep impression these_ 
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^ ®'Shts had made on the prince, turned his horses 
and drove back to the city ' » 

When they passed by the palaces of the nobility, 
saw q ® princess andnieae of the king, 

Kt>^, ' tn his manliness and beauty, and, ob 

*u ^J'°“Sbl£uIness of his countenance, said 
' that A ^ begot you, happy the mother 

lord so T **’® wife that calls husband this 

lord so glorious ’ u 

are ufev ‘hts greeting, said “Happy 

peace of m A ‘^®bverance Longing for 

handingherh" ''^*** (he bhss of Nirvana 'And 
the instruction she^hl'd * necklace as a reward for 
Siddhirtha I 1 returned home ^ 

of his palace disdain upon the treasures 

him to tell tia .u welcomed him and entreated 

“"dhesald "I 

"y lieari is 'mpressioo of change . therefore, 

That ,s enough to^ak^'” v" 

prince had becom,. ’ hearing that the heart of the 

”verconiew.thsor,w”rnH‘!'j°'”’”'“""’™'®"'"’' 

heart ®r*d hke a sworH ii 'niBr,-pH his 


™ ”™“«3RENTOaAT,ON 
£( was night Th^ 

soh pillow, he arosB J!."'*''® “o ^est on his 

“Alasl’'he cried "f * out into the garden 

and Ignorance , .h-t . 

to pure the ills of c*.«* ** who knows how 

pa,„ tamence” And ho groaned with 

S“Whartha ,a, do™i„„„^ 
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aad gave himself to thought, poadering on life and 
death and the evils of decay Concentrating his mmd 
he became free from confusion All low desires van 
jshed from his heart and perfect tranquillity came o\ er 
him * 

In this state of ecstasy he saw with his mental eje 
all the misery and sorrow of the world , he saw the 
pains of pleasure and the inevitable certainty of death 
that hovers over every being Yet men are rot awak 
ened to the truth And a deep compassion seized his 
heart * 

• While the prince was pondering on the problem of 
evil, he beheld with his mind’s eye under the jambu 
tree a lofty figure endowed with majesty, calm and dig 
Rified ""Whence dost thou come, and who art thou? " 

, asked the prince * 

In reply the Vision said "I am a shramana Trou 
bledat the thought of old age, disease, and death I have 
left my home to seek the path of salvation All things 
hasten to ificzy, only the truth abidoth forever Every 
thing changes, and there is no permanency, yet the 
words of Buddhas are immutable I long for the hap 
piness that doesnot decay, (he treasure that tvill never 
perish , the life that knows of no beginning and no 
end Therefore, I have destroyed all worldly thought 
1 have retired into an unfrequented dell to live m 
solitude , and, begging for food, I devote mj self to the 
one thing that is needed " * 

Siddhartha asked "Can peace be gained in this 
vorld of unrest? 1 am struck with the emptiness of 
pleasure and ha\e become disgusted with lust All 
oppresses me, and existence itself seems intolerable *’ • 
The shramaoa replied "Where heat is, there is 
also a possibilit) of cold , creatures subject to pain, 
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dicates^thTt faculty of pleasure , the origin of evil m 
ate correlaj °s n ^er these Ih.egs 

there wtii t. Thus where there is much suffering 

find It I *f but open your eyes to 

filth oncrLf \ ^ fallen into a heap of 

With loti ° great pond of water covered 

The by even so seek thou for 

filement of sm If "i °l 

fault of the lake 'i 

leadine the ry,,. * there js a blessed road 

Nirvana, if the roa/ ** salvation of 

who is ODoree*-,^ .t. ‘ *be person And when a man 
who can heal him''^H S'ckaess there being a physician 
Clan 8 help Ih^ “'=’‘ b.mself of the phjs. 

«*o v,hen a niL ol?‘ ‘be physician%ven ' 

does not seek the *®®cd by the malady of evil doing 
IS no fault of the smT**** enlightenment that 

The prince wl" guide ' » 

tor and said «*Yn ‘^e noble words of hisvisi 
know that mv m.r,!!,.. tidings for now 1 

father advisesme to^® T," accomplished Mj 
duties, such as will K ^°y ”® and to undertake worldly 
He tells me that I am'?^ honor to me and my house 
heats too full to ®hll, that my pulse 

The venerablt ^^kgious l.fe i 

‘■Yon ought to hnow?ha?fo'' ^'s head and replied 
there is never a time that i true rejigion 

A thrill of ioyTJ^'T ^ '"°PP««une ' 

•‘Now ,s the tTOe^o Siddharfhas heart 

the time to sever all ties f®**8*®f he said, “now is 
“taming perfect enhrht ***** prevent me from 
Khtemnent , now « the time to 
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uander into the wilderness and, leading a mendicant’s 
life, to find the path of deliverance * 

The celestial messenger heard the resolution of 
Siddhartha ^vlth approval “ 

“Now, indeed,’ he added, “is the time to seek 
religion Go out Siddhartha and accomplish your 
purpose Forthou art Bddhisattva, the Buddha elect, 
thou art destined to enlighten the world ^ 

“Thou art Tathagata, the perfect one, for thou wilt 
fulfil all righteousness and be dharma laja, the king of 
truth Thou art Bhagavant, the Blessed One, for thou 
ait called upon to become the saviour and redeemer of 
the world “ 

“Do thou fulfil the perfection of truth Though the 
thunderbolt descend upon thy head j leld thou never 
, to the allurements that beguile men from the path of 
truth As the sun at all seasons pursues his own 
course, nor ever goes on another, e% en so if thou for 
sale not the straight path of righteousness, thou shalt 
become a Buddha ” 

“Persevere in thi quest and thou shalt find what 
thou seekest Pursue thy aim uns-wervingly and thou 
shalt reach the prize Struggle earnestly and thou 
shalt conquer The benediction of all deities, of all 
saints, of all that seek light is upon thee, and heai eoly 
wisdom guides thy steps Thou shalt be the Buddha 
our Master, and our Lord, thou wilt enlighten the 

world and save mankind from perdition “ 

Having thus spoken the vision \anlshed and Sid 
dhartha's soul was filled with peace He said to him 
s-lf K 

“ I ha%e awakened to the truth and 1 am resolved 
to accotnphsh my purpose- I will seter all the ties 
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Darkness laj upon the earth, but the stars shone 
bnghtly jn the heavens , ^ 

Vin KING BIMBISARA. 

Siddhartha had cut his M.aving hair and had ex 
changed his roj al robe for a mean dress of the color of 
the ground Having sent home Channa, the charioteer, 
together uith the noble mare Kanthaka, to king Shud 
dhSdana to bear him the message that the prince had 
left the world, Bodhisattva walked along on the high 
roali v.tth a beggar s bowl in his hand ^ 

et the majesty of his mind was ill concealed under 
the poverty of his appearance His erect gait betrayed 
lus rojal birth and lus ejes beamed with a fervid zeal 
»for truth The beaut> of his jouthwas transfigured 
by holiness thnt surrounded his head like a halo * 
All the people who saw this unusual sight gazed at 
him in wonder Those who were in a haste arrested 
their steps and looked back , and there was no one who 
did not pay him homage * 

Having entered the city of RSjagriha the prince 
went from house to house silently waiting till the peo 
pie offered him food Wherever the Blessed One came, 
the people gave him what they had , they bowed be 
fore him modestly and were filled with gratitude be 
cause he condescended to approach their home * 
Old and young people were moved and said “This 
s a noble muni 1 His approach is bliss What a great 
oy for us ! * 

And king Bimbisara noticing the commotion in the 
ity inquired for the cause of it and learning the news 
ent one of his attendants to observe the stranger * 
Hav mgheard that the mum muStbeaShlkjaandof 
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noble family, and that he had retired to the bank of a 
flowing river in the woods to eat the food m hjs bowl 
the king was moved in his heart , he donned his royal 
robe placed hiS gold crown on his head and went out 
m the company of aged and wise counselors to meet 
his mysterious guest t 

The king found the muni of the Shikya race seated 
under a tree Contemplating the composure of his 
face and the gentleness of his deportment Bimbisaia 
greeted him reverently and said * 


“ O shramana, your hands are fit to grasp the reins 
o an empire and should not hold a beggar s bowl f 
pity your youth UI did not think you were of royal 
■Isscent, I should requesl you to join me m the go* 
emraent o! my countiy and share my royal poivor De 
^ro for power is becoming to the noble minded, and* 
wealth should not be despised To grow rich and lose 
religion IS not true gam Dut be who possesses all 
ree, power wealth and religion, enjoying them in 
d^setetioa and with wiujom. him I call a great mas 

The great Shakyamnni l.ticd his ejes and replied » 
ion are known O king, as liberal and religious, 
and your word, are prudent A kind man who make. 

treasure*^ b r uaid to possess a great 
treasure , but the m.ser who hoards up his riches swU 
nave no profit, ji 

■ '’■•"'y ■» the greates- 
Once ■ ® ■' ■' ‘>"«g= no repen 


How “”"”*"^‘'“*®*®*ekdcIiicraDCe 

wCseel •"re.i.rnto.hcworlH He 

ureol at ' fT”?"’ '* the highest tree, 

all, mu., leave hehiud all .ha, can coneera h.» 
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or draw away h\s attention, and must be bent upon 
that one goal alone He must free his soul from co\ 
etousness and lust, and also of the desire for poner 
“Indulgem lust" but a little, and Just like a child 
will grow Wield worldly power and you will be bur 
dened n ith cares ^ 

“Better than sovereignty over the earth, better 
than living in heaven, better than lordship over all the 
worlds, IS the fruit of holiness 

‘'BQdhisattva has recognised the illusory nature 
of wealth and will not take poison as food 

•“Shall the baited fish stdl covet the hook, or the 
captive bird be enamoured of the net? 

“Would a rabbit rescued from the serpent's mouth 
go back to be devoured? Would a man who burned 
• his hand with a torch take it up after he had dropped 
It to the earth? Would a blind man who has recovered 
his sight desire to spoil his eyes again? -is 

“The sick man suffering from fever seeks for a 
cooling medicine Shall we advise him to drink that 
which Will increase the fever? Shall we quench a fire 
by heaping on It fuel? ® 

“ I pray } ou, pity me not Pity rather those who 
are burdened with the cares of ro)altj and the sorrows 
of great riches They enjoy them tremblinglj, for they 
are constantly threatened with aloss of those boons 
. on the possession of which their hearts are set, and 
when they die theycaimot take along either their gold 
or the kingly diadem What is the preference of a 
dead king oi er a dead beggar? 

. “ Wj heart hankers after no vulgar profit, so I have 

put away inj royal diadem and prefer to be free from 
the burdens of life « 

“ Therefore do not try to entangle me m new tela 



noble famil3 , and that he had retired to the bank of a 
flowing river m the woods to eat the food in his bow! 
the king was moved m his heart , he donned his royal 
robe, placed his gold crown on his head and went out 
in the company of aged and wise counselors to meet 
his mysterious guest ^ 

The king found the mum of the Shakya race seated 
under a tree Contemplating the composure of his 
face and the gentleness of his deportment, BimbisSra 
greeted him re^ erently and said ' 

“O shramana,yourhandsare fit to grasp the reins 
o an empire and should not hold a beggar’s bowl* I 
pity your youth If I did not think you were of royal 
descent, I should request you to ;om me in the goT 
emment of my country and share my royal power I>« 
fi^re for ^wer is becoming to the noble minded, and' 
wealth should not be despised To grow rich and lose 
religion is not true gam But ho who possesses all 
three, power, wealth and religion, enjoying them m 
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great Shakyamuni lifted his eyes and replied " 

OT,,! known O king, as liberal and religion*' 
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or draw away his attention, and must be bent upon 
that one goal alone He must free hts soul from co\ 
etousness and lust, and also of the desire for power 
“Indulge in lust* but a little, and Just hke a child 
will grcnv Wield worldlypower and you will be bur 
dened With cares ^ 

“Better than sovereignty over the earth, better 
than living m heaven, better than lordship over all the 
worlds, IS the fruit of holiness 

“Bodhjsattva has recognised the illusory nature 
of wealth and will not take poison as food 

'“Shall the baited fish still covet the hook, or the 
captive bird be enamoured of the net? ” 

“Would a rabbit rescued from the serpent's mouth 
go back to be devoured? Would a man who burned 
« hts hand with a torch take it up after he had dropped 
jt to the earth? Would a blind man who has recovered 
his Sight desire to spoil his e}es again? 

“The sick man suffering from fever seeks for a 
cooling medicine Shall we advise him to drink that 
which will increase the fe\er? Shall we quench a fire 
by heaping on it fuel? “ 

* ' I pray j ou, pity me not Pity rather those who 
are burdened with the cares of rojaltj and the sorrows 
of great riches They enjoy them tremblinglj , for they 
are constantly threatened with aloss of those boons 
. on the possession of which their hearts are set, and 
when they die they cannot take along either their gold 
or the kingly diadem What is the preference of a 
dead king oier a dead beggar? 

“Mj heart hankers after no -vulgar profit, so I have 
put away mj royal diadem and prefer to be free from 
the burdens of life si 

“Therefore do not try to entangle me in new rela 
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tionship and duties nor binder me from completing the 
work I have begun s 

“I regret to leave you But I wiU go to the sages 
who can teach me religion an^ so find the path on which 
we can escape evil s 

May youf country enjoy peace and prospentji 
and may wisdom be shed upon your rule like the 
brightness of the meridian sun May your royal power 
he strong and tnay righteousness be the sceptre in your 
hand « 


e king, clasping his hands with reverence bowed 
own before Sbakyamuni and said " May you obfaui 
a w ich you seek, and, having obtained it, com# 
and receive me as your disciple » 
Pon/1 ii*^***j^ parted from the king m friendship and 
60=d„.i,, heart .0 grant i..' 

request ft 


IX BUDDHAS SEARCH 
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“va “■< ‘t'nre rvas „o one ,n there 

fcafi.Sr^'" 
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*>lvca by bbatioas'ln nl'liV''”' Vt° "‘™ 

tion would become u etrllccs and by self morljfiea 

a..orrAt,lrell?rb " " 

Sber and higher ft toe grades of erislenec 
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He studied their incantations and offerings and the 
methods by uhtch they attained deliverance of the ego 
from matenal existence in states of ecstasy * 

Arada said Wl\at is that self which perceives 
the actions of the five roots of mind, touch, smell, 
taste, sight, andiieanog? What is that which is active 
in the two ways of motion, in the hands and m the 
feet? The problem of the soul appears in the expres 
sions *I saj,’ */knowand perceive,' ‘/come,'and 
go’ or */ will stay here ' Thy soul is not thy body, 
it IS not thy eye, not thy ear, not thy nose, not thy 
tofigue , nor is it thy mind The I is he who feels, the 
touch m thy body The / is the smeller in the nose, 
the taster in the tongue, the seer in the eye, the hearer 
in the ear, and the thinker m the mind The / moves 
• thy hands and thy feet The / is thy soul Doubt 
in the existence of the soul is irreligious, and with 
out discerning this truth there is no way of salvation 
Deep speculation wiU easily involve the mind , it leads 
to confusion -and unbelief, but a purification of the 
soul leads to the way of escape True deliverance is 
reached by removing from the crowd and leading a her 
mit's life, depending entirely on alms for food Putting 
away alldesireandclearlyrecognisingthenon existence 
of matter, we reach a state of perfect emptiness Here 
w e find the condition of immaterial life As the munja 
grass when freed from its horny case, or as the wild 
bird escapes from its prison, so the ego liberating itself 
from all limitations finds perfect release This is true 
deliverance, but those only who will have deep faith 
Will learn " * 

BSdhisattva found no satisfaction in these teach 
mgs He replied “People are in bondage, because 
they have not yet removed the idea of / * 
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“The thing and it$ quality are different in onr 
thought, but not in reality Heat is different from fire 
in our thought, but you cannot remove heat from fire 
in reality You say that you can remove the qualities 
and leave the thing, but if you think jour theory to 
the end, you will find that this is not so * 

“Is not man an organism of many aggregates? Do 
we not consist of various skandhas, ^s our sages call 
them? Man consists of the material form of sensation, 
of thought, of dispositions and, lastly, of understand 
ing That which men call the ego when they say */ 
am Vis not an entity behind the skandhas , it originates 
by the co operation of the skandhas There is mind , 
there is sensation and thought, and there is truth , and 
^uth IS mind when it walks m the path of righteousness 
^ut there IS no separate ego soul outside or behind the ' 
ought of man He who believes that the ego is a dis 
tmct being has no correct conception of things The 
very search for the Stman is wrong , it is a wrong start 
and It will lead jou m the faUe direction * 

“ How much confusion of thought comes from our 
interest in self, and from our vanity when thinking ‘/ 
Th this wonderful deed?’ 

The thought of your / stands between your rational 

ifr correctly will rid 

<r ^ *nd acquire wisdom The ideas 

of tti<. *1,,- .j . is to be reborn in any 

evA ,,^ 1, " ■' “PO" O' bo '• 
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same me\ liable doom of existence We shall be im 
plicated m egotism and sin * 

"All combination is subject to separation, and we 
cannot escape birth disease, old age, and death Is 
this a final escape? ’ ^ 

Udralka said “ Do j ou not see around you the ef- 
fects of karma? What makes men different in character > 
station, possessions, and fate? It is their karma, and 
karma includes merit and demerit The transmigra 
txon of the soul is subject to its karma We inherit 
from former existences the eyil effects of our evil deeds 
the good effects of our good deeds If that ivere 
not so how could ne be different?” * 

The Tathlgata meditated deeply on the problems 
of 'transmigj^ion and karma, and found the truth that 
lies in them 

" The doctrine of karma,” he said ‘ ‘ is undeniable, 
but your theory of the ego has no foundation 

The life of the soul is, like all other phenomena of 
nature, subject to the law of cause and effect The 
present reaps what the past has sown, and the future 
IS the product of the present But 1 can discover no 
immutable ego being no sell which remains the same 
^ and migrates from body to bodj 

\ "Is not this individuality of mine a combination, 
niaterial as well as mental^ Is it not made up of qual 
itr^s that sprang into being by a gradual evolution 
Th\ five roots of sense perception in this organism have 
coriM from ancestors who performed these functions 
The ideas which 1 think, came to me partly from others 
w ho thought them, and partly they rise from combina 
tions of these ideas in my own mind Those who used 
the same sense organs and thought the same ideas 
before 1 was composed into this individuality of mine 
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are my previous existences , they are my ancestors as 
much as / of yesterday am the father of / of to da), 
and the karma of my past deeds conditions the fate of 

my present existence ' ii 

“Supposing therewereanStman that performs the 

° senses, then if the door of sight ^ere 
be abt plucked out, that atman would 

form * »° through the larger aperture and see the 
terms of Its surroundings belter and more clearly than 

off better, if the nose were cut 

feci better ‘ongue were pulled out, ahd 

teef better if the body were destroyed «» 

soul I and transmission of 

“hi vrjT" «' "» S'™" 

There fs ret »! Jotir '!«>'> 
Tor this atma ^ '•’® tiensmigratioii of sell 

how could fb ‘Iflhjsself uerearealit), 

terror of hell 11 ?? f” selfhood? The 

be granted The^culs f'"**"*'®' release could 

to our mnorinr.! . . would not be due 

nature of our being *'”**‘1 constitute the very 

the 'empIes^'*'Bunh*c°'il"* ofllciating m 

''as offended at the unn^ the Shakjamuni 

‘he altars of the cod« cruelty performed on 

,ir fawus lie said I* 

'als and »ast meeti can make these men prepare fcsfi 
revere the truth ihan*’i *7 Tar t>ctter to 

shed hng of blco,l ° “Ppeasc the gods b> the 

“'Miatlovccanam, ” 

destruction of Jde udt .f *^'®***'^<’ bcheves thit the 
''■1 a„. nr. 
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T\Tong expiate old wrongs? And can the slaughter of 
an innocent victim take away the sms of mankind? 
This IS practising religion by the neglect of moral con 
duct 

“Purifj jour hearts and cease to kiH , that is true 
religion 

“ Rituals har e no efficacy, prayers are vain repeti 
tions, and incantations ba\e no saving power But to 
abandon covetousness and lust, to become free from 
evil passions, and to gi\e up all hatred and til will, that 
IS the right sacrifice and the true worship ” “ 


X URUVILVA THE PLACE OF MORTIFICATION 

BSdhisattva went in search of a better system and 
came to a settlement of fire bhikshus in the jungle of 
UruMlvd, and when the Blessed One saw the life of 
those five -men, virtuously keeping m check their 
senses, subduing their passions, and practising austere 
self discipline, he admired their earnestness and joined 
their companj * 

With holy zeal and a strong heart, Shakjamuni 
gave himself up to mortification and thoughtful medt 
tation \Vhile the fivebhikshus were severe, Shakya 
muni was severer still, and they rev ered him as their 
master , * 

So Bodhisattva continued for six years patiently 
torturing himself and suppressing the wants of nature 
He trained his bodj and exercised his mind in the 
modes of the most rigorous ascetic hie At last he ate 
each day one hemp grata oalj, seeking to cross the 
ocean of birth and death amd to arrive at the shore of 
deliverance 
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B6dhisattva was shrunken and attenuated, and his 
body was like a withered branch”) but the fame of his 
holiness spread m the surrounding countries, and peo 
pie came from great distances to see him and receive 
his blessing , 4 

However, the Holy One was not satisfied Seek 
mg true wisdom he did not find it, and he came to the 
conclusion that mortification would not extinguish de 
sire nor aSord enhghteomeat in ecstatic contempla 
tion I 


Seated beneath a jambu tree, he considered the 
state of his mind and the fruits of his mortificatioif 
.. V°®\"®®‘’®'°'"««eakerandweaker, 'hethougbt, 

ann mj fasts have not advanced me in my search for 
8^\ation This IS not the right path I should rather 
*‘'*"2'*'*" "’y body by dnnk and food and thus 
enaWe my mmd to seek composure » • 

to ^ but when he strove 

IViJi “““ "" ■=” >“»“« o' 

“Py"* >!>« bnnch ol , tree .»d 
Wh 1 ,, he raised h,„s,|, a„d left the river ' 

hisllode ie' f O"' .o remti, to 

whose herdsman living near the gro^c 

hapwned “"k'" ■ »”<1 N“dS 

had^aooned A*’’’ “P”' "leTSlessed One 

1.™ tic. mii; a^d hracTeprJtS'"”, “""I 

minclheTamre'lTa’rac 'TI” 

■lie highest enlighten™, 

f~.d '■ Tl'"''dr.“r.T P«'»h .gam 

dise.ple. ha„ng 
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Nandi and observing tbe change in his mode ol living, 
were filled with suspicion They were convinced that 
Siddhartha's religious zeal was flagging and that he 
whom thej had hitherto revered as their Master had 
become oblivious of his high purpose ^ 

B6dhisattva when he saw the bhikshils turning away 
from him, felt sorry for iheir lack of confidence, and 
hevias aware of the loneliness 10 which he lived ^ 
Suppressing his grief he wandered on alone and his 
disciples said ''Siddhartha leaves us to seek a more 
pleasant abode ” “ 

XI MARA THE EVIL ONE 

The Hoi} One directed his steps to that blessed 
Bodhi tree beneath whose shade he should accomplish 
his search ^ 

As he waiked the earth shook and a brilliant light 
transfigured the world * 

When he sat down the heavens resounded with joj 
and all living beings were filled with good cheer * 
Mira alone, lord of the five desires, btinget of death 
and enem) of truth, was grieved and rejoiced not 
W’lth his three daughters, the tempters, and with his 
host of evil demons, he went to the place where the 
great shramana sat But Shakyamuni mmded him not * 
Mira uttered fear inspiring threats and raised a 
whirl storm so that the skies were darkened and the 
ocean roared and trembled But the Blessed One un 
der theBidhi tree remained calm ond feared not The 
Enlightened One knew that no harm could befall him.* 
Tlie three daughters ot Mara templed Bodhisattva 
blit he paid no attention to tlicm, and when Mira saw 
that he could kindle no desire in the heart of the mc 
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»II the ev.I spirits at hi! 
Blit th ° tmd overawe the great muai * 

watch g a r”' ‘h™ a! onevould 
Sred' , o' chtWren All the fierce 

of hell h epints Was of no avail The.ilames 

at,a„ th Tl '"‘’'■'““'"O Of perfume, and the 

When oWed into lotus flowers ' 

'tom the B6‘dhi?re""wM e? “"'^y ”«> o"”? 

heavpniw fl > ^ Whilst from above a ram of 

heard flov^ers fell, and voices of good sp.nts were 

hatred , the'^hL^t unmoved bj 

He IS niir j * <^ne has not overawed 

“As the rL * 

world, so he I **" darkness of the 

truth and the search will find tJie 

‘he truth w,n enlighten him ' « 


xn eklichtevment 

Bddhisattva hav.n.w 
up to meditation ^ 

‘he evils produced bv ev.T the ivorld 

arising therefrom passprf sufferings 

thought ^ ^ before his mental ej e, and he 

‘hcirevTieeL^'hcy wSdT 

‘hs&ust But selfhoirn away from them m 

their ohnoaiou, do„rc, ‘■''y "''"g to 

■i'ath <lo?iro”th”r mT”a '‘''y“»sepam, w'hen 

“I’Peara m „c„ binfis " “"'■■xx' «• 
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"Thus thej continue to move in the coil and can 
find no escape from the hell of their oummaking And 
how cmplj are their pleasures, how vam are their en 
deaiorsl Hollon like the plantain tree and uithout 
contents like the bubble , * 

"Tlie norld is full of sin and sorrou, because it is 
lull of error Men go astra> because thc> think that 
delusion IS better than truth Rather than truth the> 
follow error, winch is pleasant (o look at in the begin 
ning but causes anxict>, tribulation, and miser) * 
And Dddhisatt%a began to expound the dharma. 
Tin. dharrm is the truth The dharma is the sacred 
law The dharma Is religion The dharma alone cart 
delneriis from error, sm, and sorrow • 

Pondering on the origin of birth and death, the 
I Bjightened One recognised that ignorance was the 
root of all ei i] , and these arc the links m the dci elop 
n}ent of Itfe, called tlu twehenidlnas * 

" tn the ttfginning there is existence blind and 
without knowlcdfcc , and in this sea of ignorance there 
are appetences fonmtnc and organising rrom appe 
fences, foni]aii\c and organising, rises nwarcncss or 
frrhnps. I eelngs l>egct organisms that hse as mdi 
vidual lietngs. Thc*;corgtnismsde%clop the six fid Is 
that IE the flic sen<es and the mind The six fid Is 
conic in coniactwiili llings. Contact begets srn<a 
tion Sensslion creates ij e durst of in h» idualised be 
in„ Tlic thirst of being creates a cleaving to things. 
T1 e cleaving f rix’iices the growth and continuation of 
sel‘htH»! Self! lod cent rues in renewetl I irlhs Tic 
rerened I iril s of sdflioen! are t! e caute of suTcrng 
t’ 1 •i.t'. s d.rev», an I death. Thej proJufe lane 13* 
tii^n anx et\ a- J despair * 

•Tl e cauw of aU sorrow lies at il r rrr) I’cgimi''^, 
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It IS hidden m the ignorance from which life grows. 
Kemove ignorance and you will destroy the wrong ap 
petences that rise from ignorance , destroy these ap- 
petences and you wiU wipe out the wrong perception 
a rises from them Destroy wrong perception and 
tnere 13 an end of errors in individualised beings Pe 
roy errors m individualised beings and the illusions of 
e Six e ds Will disappear Destroy illusions and the 
on act With things will cease to beget misconception 

^estroy misconception and you doaivaywith thirst 
^estroy thirst and you will be free'of alf morbid cleav 
ishness and jou destroy thesrff 

• of selfhood .s 

andde^aih hwh. old age disease 

• Th. 5 .’ “■? ell suffer, „g 

which no One saw the four noble truths 

oa.ip.foro'ueu'''' 

Bifth^is*BnItl "fV* existence of sorrow 

rowful anddeafh »s sorrowful illness is sof 

with that 

separation frnm *1, ^ *'*'® Sadder still is th® 

oravmg hr that which c'a'’' ’* 

"The serrsTtei i_. *>0 obtained 

The cause of suff ***® cause of suffenng 

affects 7 surrounding world 

clamors for immediate thirst, which 

self ong.natcs “"sfeMion The illusion ol 

Th=des°t,:tJr,:t‘“' “ ''“"r” 

He teT„:'“sf t ::. 
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longer craves, and the flame of desire finds no- material 
to feed upon Thus it tviU be extinguished “ 

“The fourth noble truth is the eightfold path that 
leads to the cessation o£ sorrow There is salvation 
for him whose self disappears before Truth whose will 
IS bent upon uhat he ought to do whose sole desire is 
the performance of his duty He who is wise will en 
ter this path and make an end of sorrow ** 

“The eightfold path is (t) right comprehension, 
(2) right resolutFons (3) right speech , (4) right acts, 
{5) nght way of earning a livelihood , (6) right efforts, 
(7^ right thoughts , and (8) the right state of a peace 
Tul mind 

This IS the dharma Tins is the truth This is 
religion And the Enlightened One uttered thisstanza 

* Long have 1 wandered I Long I 
Bound by the chain of desire 
Through manj births 
Seeking thus long in vam, 

\Vlience comes this restfessoess m mao? 

hence his egotism, his anguish ? 

And hard to bear is samsara 
When pam and death encompass us. 

Found I it IS found I 
Author of sclihood. 

No longer shalt thou build a house for me. 
Broken are the I>eams of sm , 

The ndge pole of care is sliattcred. 

Into N«r. 3 na mj mind has passed 

The end of crai mgs has been reached at last.’ “ 

Tlicrc IS <clf and there is truth Wliere self is truth 
isnot \\Ticre truth IS self isnot Self is the fleeting 
error o! samsara, it is udmdual separateness and 
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that egotism which begets envy and hatred Self is 
the yearning for pleasure and the lust after vanit) 
Truth IS the correct comprehension of things it is the 
permanent and everlasting, the real in all existence 
the bliss of righteousness ** 

The existence of self is an illusion, and there is nO 
wrong in this world no vice, no sin, except what floas 
from the assertion of self “ 


The attainment of truth is possible only when self 
IS recognised as an illusion Righteousness can be 
practised only when we have freed o;ir mmd from the 
passions of egotism Perfect peace can dwell 

»h=re all yan.tyl.=s disappears! 

aiessed IS he who has understood the dharffl* 
a essed IS he who does no harm to his fellow being* 
niess^ ,8 he who overcomes sin and is free from pas 

nul* ® he attained who has con 

!v and vanity He has become Bud 

' Perfect One, the Blessed One, the Holy One " 


XIII THE riftST CONVERTS 

tarried in solitude se^en tinies 

At th ®f emancipation * 

came „ ''^^P“*^“3ndBhall.ka two merchants 

saw the grel^shram"*^ 

thcvannrL majestic and full of peace, 

cakes and honey 

them the way^o^ addressed them and pointed out to 
ceiviog in the ^ vation The two merchants con 
e m their mmds Uie holiness of the conqueror 
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of Mara, bowed down in reverence and said "We 
take out refuge Lord lu the Blessed One and in. the 
Dharnla ’ * 

Tapussa and Bhallika were the first that became 
lay disciples of Buddha ^ 


XIV BRAHMA'S REQUEST 

The Blessed One having attained Buddhahood pro 
nounced this solemn utterance ' 

• Bliss ful IS freedom from malice Blissful is ah 
sence a! lust and the loss of all pride that comes from 
the thought '/ am ’ * 

"I iiaie recognised the deepest truth, which is 
sublime and peace giving but difficult to understand 
For most men move m a sphere of worldly interests and 
find their delight in worldly desires * 

"The worldling will not uodeistand the doctnne 
for to him there is happiness m selfhood oal}, and the 
bhss that hea in a complete surrender to truth is unin 
telhgible to him * 

' He will call resignation what to the Enlightened 
One is the purest joj He will see annihilation where 
the perfected one finds immortality Hewnll regard as 
death what the conqueror of self knows to be life ever 
lasting " * 

" The truth remains bidden from him who is in the 
bondage of hate and desire Nirvana remains incom 
prehenstble and mjstcnous to the vulgar mind that 
vvorWlj interests surround as with clouds c 

"Should I preach the doctrine and mankind not 
comprehend u, it would bring me onlj fatigue and 
trouble. * j 
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Then Brahma Saharapati descended from the 
and, having worshipped the Blessed One, said * 
"Alas I the world must perish, should the Holy 
One, the Tathagata, decide not to teach tjie dharma ’ 
“Be merciful to those that struggle, have com 


passion upon the suSerers , pity the creatures who are 
hopelessly entangled in the snares of sorrow 

“There are some beings that are almost pure from 
the dust of worldliness If they hear not the doctrine 
preached, they will be lost But if they hear it, they 
Will beheve and be saved ” 

The Blessed One full of compassion, looked 
e eye of a Buddha upon alUentient creatures andh® 
w aniong them beings whose minds were but scarcely 
covered by the dust of worldlmesS, who were of good 
disposition and easy to instruct He saw some who 
re conscious of the dangers of lust and sin 

7 Sfessed One said “Wide open be the 
iliiii ^ ° iintnortality to all who have ears to hear M*y 

■h«yr«e,vf,hedh„m.„„hfa„h’ ” 

Sahampati understood that tb® 
the doctrine the request and would preao|| 
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, XV OPAKA- 

N OW the Blessed One thought “ To whom shall 
1 preach the doctrine first? hly old teachers are 
dead They would have received the good sews with 
ioj But suy five disciples ate stiU alive I shall go 
to them and to them shall 1 first proclaim the gospel 
of deliverance ’ * 

At that time the five bhikshus dwelt m the Deer 
Pack at Benares, and the Blessed One not thinking of 
their unkiadoess in having left him at a time when he 
was most m need of their sjmpathy and help, but 
mindful only of the services which they had ministered 
unto him and pitying them for the austerities which 
they practised in vain rose and journeyed to their 
abode ’ 

Upaka, a young Brahman and a Jam a former 
acquaintance of Siddhartha saw the Blessed One while 
1 e journeyed to Benares and, amazed at the majesty 
and sublime joyfulness of his appearance said "Your 
countenance, friend is serene, your eyes are bright 
and indicate purity and blessedness ' * 

The holy Buddha replied “I have obtained de 
hvetance by the extinction of self My body is chas 
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tened, my mmd is free from desire and the deepest 
truth has taken abode in my heart I have obtained 
Nirvana, and this is the reason that my countenanced 
serene and my eyes are bright I now desire to found 
t e kingdom of truth upon earth, to give light to those 
who are enshroudfed in darkness and to open the gat' 
of immortality to men ” * 

Upaka replied «'You profess then, friend, to be 
Jina, the conqueror of the world, the absolute one and 
the holy one '* ' * 


The Blessed One said “Jmas are all those who 

have conquered self and the passions of self, thw' 
aione are victors who control their minds and abstain 
from sm Therefore Upaka. I am the J.na " ' 

he safd “Venerable Gautama ’ 

road i,» and taking another 

road, he went away ’ 


xvr THE senvoN at CEvartES. 

and^crcl'i" <*»eir old teacher approach 

to address among themselves not to salute him, 
''For " so It!'”' * master, but by his name onl} 

abandoned lioi^ broken his >owand has 

and Gautama hT*\ ** "obhikshu but Gautama 
dance araTn^V « ">>" who lives in abun 

But when H^*L|"*’’*P*'”«resofworIdJincss" ' 
f>'‘d manner ihcv i *n»roachcd m a digm 

“ivy called I ' I resolution Stdl 

“friend " " -nd addressed him « 

>l<Milo..cdO»r hr 

"'TaUiJgata Ij ]„3 ,.an,c nof 
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address him ‘friend,’ for he js Buddha, the Holy One 
Buddha looks equally -with a Innd heart ou all living 
beings and they therefore call him <Father ’ To disre 
spect a father is ■wrong , to despise him, is sin ® 

“The Tathagata,” Buddha continued, “does not 
seek salvation in austerities, but for that reason you 
must not think that he indulges m worldly pleasures,* 
not does he live in abundance The Tathigata has 
found the middle path * 

“ Neither abstinence from fish or flesh, nor going 
naked, nor shaving the head, nor wearing matted hajr, 
nor dressing m a rough garment, nor covering oneself 
With dirt, nor sacrificing to Agni, will cleanse a man 
who is not free from delusions ^ 

“ Reading the Vedas, making ofienngs to pnests, 
or sacrifices to the gods, seif mortification by heat or 
cold, and many such penances performed for the sake 
of immortality, these do not cleanse the man who is 
not free from delusions * 

“Anger, drunkenness, obstinacy, bigotry, decep 
tion, envy, self-praise, disparaging others, supercili 
ousness, and evil intentions constitute uncleanness, 
not venly the eating of flesh t 

“ Let me teach you, O bhikshus, the middle path, 
which keeps aloof from both extremes By suffering, 
the emaciated devotee produces confusion and sickly 
thoughts in his mind Mortificabon is not conduciv e 
even to worldly knowledge , howmuchless to a triumph 
ONCT the senses 1 * 

“Hervho fills his lamp with water mil not dispel 
the darkness, and he who tries to light a fire with rot 
ten wood will fail * 

“ MortificatiODS are painful, rain, and profitless 
And how can any one be free from self by leading a 
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serpent s%enomous bite What a relief does this man 
experience when he sees that the rope is no snaie 
e cause of his fright lies in his error, his ignorance 
If the true nature of the rope is recog 
ise IS tranquillity of mmd will come back to him 
T,‘!l "'■'''"i . >'<! ™U be joyM and happy ■■ 
n ai mmd of one who has recog 

“>»' of »“ f”® 

dream^^* t:ares, and vanities is a mirage, a shadow, a 
overcome all selfishness , 

'«ept the tmh "'“'i 

not be^ahte^n"^'^*'*^V’ fntth, although you maj 

polo .ts’’lVo°et„3f,:‘^ 

ahtmli (rom ,t at first T you may 

“Thetfui.i, L ^”*st JO the truth *' 

neither can anvo No one can alter it, 

truth and live u Have faith m the 

intoxicate like «ro^np*V They 

-d Jeave ,uu sick a^Xu's^ 

ticll IS a fever ^ir < 

fmt truth is whniau. **“ transient vision, adream, 
'“■i-S Tl,rta ' •'""“■"'“'''""O '"‘"■■aotat 

Aut:,' '-"crT'-'f’ ““f “ •"‘f rot 

“*•« haundinya tlm the vener 

discerned ’th« tru'tWi.r^ ‘ 

* ”'* niental eje, and he 
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said " Trulj, O Buddha, our Lord, thou hast found 
the truth ” ^ 

And the d€vas and saints and all the good spirits 
oi the departed geneiatious that had listened to the 
sermon of theTathagata joyfully received the doctrine 
and shouted "Truly, the Blessed One has founded 
the kingdom of righteousness The Blessed One has 
moved the earth , he has set the wheel of Truth roll 
ing, which by no one m the universe, be he god or 
man, can ever be turned back The kingdom of Truth 
Will be preached upon earth , it will spread , and 
righteousness, good will, and peace will reign among 
mankind ' “ 


XVir THE SANCHA 

Having pointed out to the five bhikshus the truth, 
Buddha said * 

"A man that stands alone, having decided to obey 
the truth may be weak and slip back into his old ways 
Therefore stand ye together, assist one another, and 
strengthen one another s efforts * 

"Be like unto dirothers, one in love, one in hoh 
ness, and one in your zeal for the truth * 

" Spread the truth and preach the doctrine in ah 
quarters of the world, so that in the end all living crea 
tures Will be citizens of the kingdom of righteous 
ness * 

" This IS the holy brotherhood , this is the church 
of Buddha, this is thcSangha that establishes a com 
mumoa among all those who have taken iheir refuge 
in Buddha ” * 

And Kaundinja was the first disciple of Buddha 
who had thoroughly grasped the doctrine of the Holy 
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One, and the TathSgata looking into his heart said 
‘ ' Truly Kaundinya has understood the truth Hence 
the venerable Kaundinya received the name “Ajnyata 
Kaundinya,” that is, “ Kaundinya who has understood 
the doctrine ” * 

Then the venerable Kaundinya spoke to Suddha 
and said *• Lord, let us receive the ordination from 
the Blessed One ’ ’ 

And Buddha said “Come, O bhikshus ! Well 
taught IS the doctrine Lead a holy life forthe extinc 
tiOn of suffering ’ • 

Then Kaundinya and the other bhiksbm utlcrM 

three titnea these solemn vows ’ 

"To Buddha will r look tn faith He, the Perfect 
une, ts holy and supreme Buddha conveys to us in 
On. “"<• salvation. He is the Blessed 

ft. w Id “i"'” ■’'"'E- He ts the Lord el 

the world, who yoketh men like oaen, the Tescher el 

111 m S' To Buddha .dl 

,s ft'eTr “'I f look .n faith well preached 

been rl: The doctnnehas 

above become visible , the doctrine is 

hcarsai it*” The doctrine la not based upon 

'--dfam.ThrdticZ" 

thciro^nhcarts Tol "cognised by the wise 

"To the enm ootrmc Will I look in faith “ 

■uun.ty oJ Bi“dTi?rd?’ ‘ 

a bfe of nKhtconsnt„'^*o" 'nstructs us how to lei'l 

disciples teaches ushowtJ of Buddha* 

the conmuinitj of Bud.ll., *"'***■ boncstyand justice, 
pfacti-c the trui}, tj... ’ rIious us how to 

ness and charifv Ti ^ * brotherhood of kind 

y *««tir Mints arc siorthi of rever 
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ence The cornmunity of Buddha s disciples is-fouoded 
as a holj alliance in which men bind themselves to 
gether to teach the behests of rectitude and to do good ' 
To the comraunity wiU I look in faith ” ** 


XVlll YASHAS THE YOUTH OF BENARES 

At that time there nas in Benares- a noble youth, 
Yashas bj name, the son of a wealthy merchant 
Troubled jn his mind about the sorrons of the world, 
h« secretlj rose up in the night and stole away to the 
Blessed One ^ 

The Blessed One saw Yashas, the noble youth, 
coming from afar And Yashas approached and ex 
claimed "Alas, V, hat distress’ What tribulations ' ' * 
The Blessed One said to Yashas "Here is no dis 
tress , here are no tribulations Come to me and I 
will teach jou the truth, and the truth will dispel your 
sorrows ’ 

And when Yashas, the noble youth, heard that the'e 
were neither distress, nor tribulations, nor sorrows, his 
heart was comforted He went into the place where 
the Blessed One w^s, and sat down near him * 

Then the Blessed One preached about chant} and 
moraht} He explained the lanity of desires, their 
sinfulness, and their evils, and pointed out the path 
of deliverance * 

Instead of disgust at the world, Yashas felt the 
cooling stream of holy wisdom, and having obtained 
the pure and spotless eye of truth, he looked at his 
person, richly adorned with pearls and precious stones, 
and his heart was filled with shame * 

TheTathagata, knowinghis inward thoughts, said t 
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“e rf .he Blessed 

' V..e , ? '“''™ .'.'“S.. in h.m ’ li 

•he Sangl? ‘aynemberwhojcmed- 

Bndtta^!!"’"'"'''’^ 'alen refuge m 

he sa!d .. ■“ “*■“ " “y ''a-has," 

erief Eeto “ lamentation and 

Thpr, V mother to life ” K 

B 'rL"* the 

and eniov the t,i Yashas returo to the w orld 

fore ? » ^ Pl««ures of a worldly hfe as he did be 

findt°fa\am^'o St’"’'' "" “y 

become d®i , ^ »i>h you. let him Stay He has 
When' IT' j ‘’“.““Se of worldlmess ■’ n 

with words tf. Sr' d°"t 

«'<i “May th^ Yaahas's father 

talf. >, , ^ Blessed One, O Lord, consent to 

teidant'? a ' as his at 

his robes, tool Ins 

mother and also thl*f'“ 

Blessed r V """ y“has saluted the 

One and sat down near him a 

havmg'MrswodT'^d””'’’™'*"’' ‘"a women 

m <h. “1^ 0 T ”a^ "Glorious 

“m- Master ' ? B“'*'*ha, the Holy One 
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discern the things that surround them We take refuge 
in the Buddha, our Lord We take refuge m the doc 
t^rme revealed by him We take refuge in the brother, 
hood, which has been founded by him May the 
Messed One receive us from this day forth while our 
life lasts as disciples who have taken refuge in him ’ 

1 he mother and the vnfe of Yashas, the noble youth 
01 Benares, were the first women who became lay dis 
ciples and took their refuge in Buddha ® 

Now there were four friends of Yashas belonging 
^ the wealthy families of Benares Their names were 
® Punyajit, and Gavampat. 
nff k t Yashas’s friends heard that Yashas had cut 
OH his hair and put on yellow robes to give up the 
into homelessness, they thought 
he 9 « ki be a common doctrine, that must 

rAe! ! of the world if Yashas, whom 

o ? sbaved h.s hair and 

!:..o “> 

E,.f "1 '■'■<1 YashK addressed the 

e ^ ““•J' ■>" Blessed Oec adm.e 

oI a?,."”,? 'nstruct.on to thee, four friends 

Yashas s( ® B*®®^'** One preached to them and 

in the B, dm «>e doetrine and took refnge 

■n the Buddha, the Dharma, aad the S.agha 

XtX SENDISG ODT THE DISCITI-ES 

.ecei,, tS "”°Y people came to hear him and to 
lorlhe “ke o?;r " ‘''““fenl. a holy hie 

And the Blessed One seemg ,h., „ „„ .mpess.ble 
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to attend to all who wanted to hear the truth and re 
ceive the ordination sent out from the number of his 
disciples Such as were to preach the dharma and said 
unto them * 

“Go je now, O bhikshus for the benefit of the 
manj , for the welfare of mankind out of compassion 
for the world Preach the«doctrine which is glorious 
in the beginning, glorious in the middle, and glorious 
m the end, m the spirit as well as in the letter Tlfere 
are beings whose eyes are scarcely covered with dust 
but if the doctrine is not preached to them they cannot 
atfain salvation Proclaim to them a life of holiness 
They Will understand the doctrine and accept jt * 

“The Bharma and the Vinaya proclaimed by the 
Tathlgata shine forth when they are displayed, and 
not when they are concealed Bat Jet not this doc 
trine, so full of truth so excellent fall into the hands 
o! those unworthy of it, where it would be despised and 
contemned, treated shamefully, ridiculed and cen 
sured < 

“I now grant you, O bhikshus this permission 
Confer henceforth in the difierent countries the ordina 
tion to those who are eager to receive it, w hen y ou find 
them worthy ” * 

And It became an established custom that the bhik 
shus went out preaching while the weather was good 
but in the ramy season they came together again and 
joined their master, to listen to the exhortations of the 

Tathagata * 

XX. KASHYVPA. 

At that time there Ined in UruiihS the Jatilas, be 
hevers of Krishna, worshipping the fire and Kashyapa 
'vas their chief ^ 
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Kashyapa was renowned throughout all India, and 
IS name was honored as one of the wisest men on 
earth and an authority on religion ’ 

And the Biassed One went to Kishyapa of Utu 
VI va, t e Jatilaj and said “Let me stay a night in the 
room where you keep your sacred fire ” ' 

Kashyapa seeing the Blessed One in his majesty and 
beanty thonght to h.mself “This is a great mnni and 
ano eteacher Should he stay over night in the room 
a ^ * e sacred fire is kept, the serpent will bite him 
and he will die • And he said “ I do not object to 
•'“’•“■h'vbete the saofed 
n’"' “■'P'"' fiend will kill you and I 

should be sorry ,0 see you perish” ‘ 

the ,e ' Kashyapa admitted him to 

the room where the sacred fire was kept 

ereel f d >‘'eP‘nB b'= 

In the h'mselt with watchfulness ' 

forth .n r”'® u "’P ‘■"eon came to Buddha, belchmS 
bn J ^ “fi filbng the a,r with 

coZmerffi "» nnfi >befi" 

posed A finnoredremamedcom 

became very wroth 

room ht shining forth from the 

nance of Gautama fL ™'scry! Truly the counte 

but the . c, pen, will 
bodyVnho^fmtdto'K "h'™'”" 

boon 000,1, ored by my Sr!’“’ 

a ErMt's'hmma”i!rrT®'''‘° ■'Sbjtjamuni u 
not Ifbl^ , " Pt»’*sses higj, po\\crs, but he ts 
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thoJir TtV” “‘“f ’*”■* ^“hjapa 

' of t)“ ^ Bome hither from all parts 

„ h ““''"5 6 '=" Shall aim 

abldo '‘’'a ‘° "■ "■■'5 ■» >>■»' “d 

.Abanin me.. And he grew em lous 

Oiietdd'“a'’a^j°' >m'=d, the Blessed 

lanawe “*“"<'•<> Kdshiapa And hash 

ShLll”:„'“l“'' «>■= Sreat 

K-ashll’^'.'l®"'* o 

a.» fitli ? '"'“i' '»» 

is thought ".Great 

" SMkj amnm, bu, he is not holj hke me .' .' 

addressed K 3 shj apaand said 
You see the truth, but you do not accept it because 
of the envy that diiells in your heart Is envy hoh 

m 1 oaf ''•”“«"=ad 

no? ! ^ K3shy apa , j on hai e 

not as yet entered the path ” a r , y ii.i e 

disatn** '^Ssktapa gave up h.s resistance His envy 

One'^r"’; ■’'’''"o ">= Blessed 

mdma, ■' -''“" 0 . let me receive the 

ordination from the Blessed One "■ is 

clue'? rf T Kashyapa, are 

oI vo„r'' 1 ^“““ ®"' and inform them 

fit» intention, and let them do what jou think 

to the Jatdas and said “I 
of “ religions hfe under the direction 

Vn„ Sh 3 k>amnni, who is Buddha, our Lord 

ou may do as > on think best ' m 

And the Jatilas replied “We ha\e concened a 
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profound affection forthe great Shakyamuni, and if you 
Will join his brotherhood, we will do likewise ” “ 

The Jatilas of Uruvilva now flung their parapher 
naha of fire worship into the nver and went to the 
Blessed One » 


Nadi Kashyapa and Gaya Kashyapa, brothers of 
t e great Uruvilva Kashyapa, powerful men and chief 
tains among the people, were dwelling below on the 
stream, and when they saw the instrumentalities used 
•m fire worship floating m the nver, they said "Some 
thing has happened to our brother ” And they came 
with their folk to Uruvilvl Hearing what had h&p 
pened, they, too, went to Buddha ” 

The Blessed One, seeing the Jatilas of Nad! and 
ay who had practised severe austerities and wor 
Shipped fire, come to him, preached a sermon on fire^ 
and said » 


burmnrj?*^‘“u ' ° ^’“'•ning The eye is 

'^**''*'*®^** burning, all the senses arc burn 
g they are burning with the fire of lust There 
as ‘here is hatred and aslong 

L .1 ^flammable things upon which it can 

deatii ‘‘ burn, and there will be birth and 

sorrow r^’ ‘amentation, suffering, despair, and 
the four trud"** ‘nith will see 

I e wdl b? " "'ehtfold path 

warTo eye wary of his thoughts, 

sio^and ) "* himself of pas 

t hn^fanS iT' H*-^‘»bodehvercdfrom self 
And eTtT hlcsscdstatc of Nirvana >' « 
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300. THE SERMO'I AT EAjAGRIHA. 

And the Blessed One ha\ mg dwelt some time in 
ni' il\ 1 went forth to Rajagriha^ accompanied by a 
greatnumber of bhikshus, many of whom had been Ja 
as before , and the great Kash^-apa, formerly chief of 
the Jataas, was with him 1 

When the Magadha king, Sainya Birnbisara, heard" 
o ^the arrival of Gautama Shakiamuni, of whom the 
people said, “He is the Holy One, the blessed Buddha, 
Riding men as a driver curbs a bullock, the teacher of 
>gh and low," he went out surrounded w ith his coun 
seUors and generals and came to the place where the 
Blessed One was. s 

^ Blessed One m the company of 

4 religious teacher of the Jatilas, 

and they were astonished and thought ‘ Has the 
great Shakyamuni placed himself under the spiritual 
irection of Kash) apa, or has Kashyapa become a dis 
ople of Gautama?" a 

And the Tathagata, reading the thoughts of the 
people, said to Kashyapa “What knowledge have jou 
gained, O Kashj apa, and what has induced 3 ou to re 
Bounce the sacred fire and give up your austere pen 
ances? " ^4 

, ^^®®hyapa said "The profit I derived from adoring 
® continuance m the wheel of jndividualit3 

all its sorrow s and v amties This ser\ ice I ha^ e 
away, and instead of continuing penances and 
sacrifices I have gone in quest of the highest Nir 
Vana ’ j 

Buddha, perceiving that the whole assembly was 
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ready as a vessel to receive the doctrinei spoke to 
Bimblsara the king ‘ 

“ He who knows the nature o{ his self and under 
stands how his senses act, finds no room for the/| nod 
thus he will attain peace unending The world holds 
the thought of 7", and from this arises false apprehen 
Sion. * 


“ Some say that the I endures after death, sonis 
say it perishes Both are wrong and their error is 
most grievous ‘ 

*‘For if they say the / is perishable, the fruit they 
strive for will perish too, and at some tune there will 
be no hereafter This salvation from sinful selfishness 
IS without merit * 

"When some, on the other hand, say the / wdl 
not perish, then m the midst of all life and death there 
13 but one identity unborn and undying I? such is 
their I, then it is perfect and cannot be perfected by 
deeds The lasting imperishable I could never be 
changed The self would be lord and master, and 
there would be no use in perfecting the perfect, moral 
aims and salvation would be unnecessary ” 

‘ But now we sec the marks of joy and sorrow 
Where IS any constancj? If it is not an /that does 
^ « no 4 there is no actor behind 

the doing, Ao percejver behind the knowing, no lord 
behind the living t « 


“Now attend and listen- The senses meet the ob 
ject and from their contact sensation is bom Thence 
lemli. recollBcfon Thu,, „ ,hro..Bl* 

kuTOlcdBU bora of „„„ ,„d 

•ced tL'i’l'- ,pr,„g, l,om lh= 

•coJ. tho,o,d.,„o,,bcd.„„,, bo,h.„ „„,o„e„d 
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the same, yet n(Pt diHerent 1 Such is the birth of am 
mated life ** 

“Ye that are slaves of the I, that toil in the ser- 
vice q£ sell ItO'ja morn, to lught, that hve in, constacit 
fear of birth, old age, sickness, and death, receive the 
good tidings that your cruel master exists not “ 

“Self 15 an error, an illusion, a dream Open your 
eyes and awake See things as they are and you will 
be comforted ** 

“He who IS awake will no longer be afraid of night 
mares He who has recc^nised the nature of the rope 
that seemed to be a serpent ceases to tremble “ 
**He who has found there is no /will let go all 
the lusts and desires of egotism ” 

“The cleaving to things covetousness, and sensu 
tdity, inherited from former existences, are the causes 
of misery and of the vanity m the world ” 

“Surrender the grasping disposition of yourself 
ishness and you wiU attain to that sinless calm state 
of mind which conveys perfect peace, goodness, and 
Wisdom ^ 

“As a mother, even at the risk of her own life, pro 
tects her son, her only son so let him that has recog 
nised the truth, cultivate good will without measure 
among all beings ” 

“ Let him cultivate good will without measure to 
ivjrd the whole world above, below, around, unstinted, 
unmixed with any feeling of making distinctions or of 
showing preferences ” 

“Let a man remain steadfast m this state of mind 

while he is awake, whether he is standing, walking, 

sitting or lying down 

“This state of heart is best m the world It is Nit 
Vina I « 
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To abandon all Toong doing , to lead a virtuous 
life, and to cleanse one’s heart. This is the religion 
of all Buddhas " » 

^Vhen the enlightened one had finished his sermon, 
the Magadha king said to the Blessed One ” 

In former dajs. Lord, when I was a pnnce, I 
cherished five wishes 1 r%ished, O, that I might be 
inaugurated as a king This was my first wish and it 
has been fulfilled. Further, I wished Might the Holy 
Buddha, the Perfect One, appear on earth while I 
rule and may he come into my kingdom This was 
my second wish and it is fulfilled now Further, ‘I 
Wished Might I pay my respects to him This was 
mj third w ish and it is fuIfiUed now The fourth wish 
™ Might the Blessed One preach the doctrine to 
me, and thni rs (nlfiHed now The greatest wish, how 
CTCr, was the fit, h wish Might I nndersland tlie doc 
t^a ot the Blessed Oael And this wish is fnlfiUed 

rreL?‘rr\^"*' S'"’"™’ the troth 

P ched by the TalhSgaa I Our Lord, the Buddha 

has t "'""wntod, ho reveals what 

deL >1-' way to the wao 

totaes, so that thos, who 

»«T ** 

rcfuce loljh " "" Ea’i'Iha ■ I tale my 

Si- “f tefoge ra the Sao^ 

Wisdom Twtd r t^^ise of his virtoe and by 
deed aofC?,! wohn.ted spintual power Hesob- 
and accent ihe tr.*^ a't otiads JJe oiade them see 
“ads el vmoe were’tJIlTi.''””^’'""' '''° ‘“"Sdam ■>’' 
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XXIL THE KING S GIFT 

refuge m Buddha, lu 
Ble<= to his palace, saying Might the 

blessed One consent to take h.s meal .Mth me to mor 
\ ^^‘®rnitj of bhdshus?” i 

\ 1 he next morning Samya Bimbisara, the king, an 
no\wed to the Blessed One that it was time for dm 
V “ rvelcome guest, O Lord of the 

orld, cds(^e, the dinner is ready ' s 

And the Blessed One having donned his robes took 
en‘«ed, together with a great num 
Der of bhikshus, the city of Rajagnha « 

akra the king of the Divas assuming the appear 
haes Brahman walked m front, singing these 

*' He who teaches self control with thos“ who have 
earae self control, the redeemer with those whom 
"e has redeemed , the Blessed One with those to whom 
e has given peac-, has entered RSjagnha I Hail Bud 

a» our Lord I Honored be his name and blessings 

all who take refuge m him » 

When the Blessed One had finished his meal, and 
eanse his bowl and his hands, the king sat down 
near him and thought « 

“^\Tiere may I find a place forthe Blessed One to 
s*u t W 

* a e for going and coming, easily accessible for all 
eop e who want to see him, a place that is by day not 
o crowded and bj night not exposed to noise whole 
fitted for a retired life? t 

There is my pleasure garden, the bamboo forest 
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Venuvana, fulfilling all these conditions 1 shall offs* 
it to the fraternity of bhikshus wfth the Buddha at theif 
head ” , * 

And the king dedicated his pleasure garden to the 
fraternity and said “May the Blessed One accept 
the gift " ’ 

Then the Blessed One having silently shown his 
consent, gladdened and edified the Magadha king hy 
religious discourse, rose froth his seat and went away 


XXni SHARIPUTRA AND UtAUDGALYAVANA 


At that timo Shariputra and MaudgalyajAna, 
Brahmans and chiefs of the followers of Sanjaja, 1?^ 
a religious life They had given their words to each 
other “He who first attains Nirvana shall tell the 
other one ” * 


And Shariputra seeing the venerable Ashvajit beg' 
feing for alms, modestly keeping Ins ej es to the ground 
and dignified m deportment, exclaimed “Truly thu 
shramanahas entered the right path, I will address hun 
and ask, In whose name, friend, have you retired fro® 
theworld? ^^ho is your teacher, and what doclnn* 
do you profess?" • 


And Ashsajit replied “lam a follower of the grcit 
htuJ<jamuni Ht is the Buddha, the Blessed One, and 
m his name hai e I retired from the world The Blessed 
nc IS my tcacliir and Iii^ doctrine do 1 profess ’ ’ 

And Shinpuira went to Maudgaly ayana and toM 

iim and they said, “W e will go to the Blessed One. 

hat he, ihc Blesseil One, may he our teacher ” 

^^^Jow'rs-to thcTatlugata ard 

thm reh.ge ,n Buddha * 
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And the Holy One said *'Shariputra is like the 
first bom son of a world niling monarch who assists 
the king as his chief follower to set the wheel of the 
law a rolling * 

XXIV THE PEOPLE DISSATISFIED 

' And the people were annoyed Seeing that many 
distinguished young men of the kingdom of Magadha 
led a religious life under the direction of the Blessed 
One, they became angry and murmured “Gautama 
ShSkj amuni induces fathers to leave their wives and 
causes families to become extinct ” ^ 

When they saw the bhikshus they reviled them 
saying “The great Shakyamuni has come to R2ja 
gnha subduing the minds of men Who will be the 

next to be led bj him >' » 

The bhikshus told it to the Blessed One and the 
Blessed One said “Tins murmuring, O bhikshus, will 
not last long It will last seven da} s If they revile 
jou, O bhikshus, answer them with these words * 
“‘It is by preaching the truth that Tathagatas 
load men \Vho will murmur at the wise? Who will 
blame the virtuous'^ Sell control righteousness and a 
clean heart are the injunctions of our Master ’ * 


X\V ANATHAPINDIKA 

^ t this time there was Anatliapindika, a man of un 
measured w ealth, visiting Rajagnha Being of a chan 
table character, he was called “The supporter of the 
orphans and the fnend of the poor ’ ^ 

Hearing that Buddlia had come into the world and 
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was Stopping m the bamboo grove near the city, he 
set out in the very night to meet the Blessed One * 
And the Blessed One saw at once the sterling qual 
ity of Anathapindiha’s heart and greeted him with 
words of religious comfort And they sat down to 
gether, and Anathapmdika listened to the sweetness of 
the truth preached by the Blessed One And Buddha 
said < 


“The restless, busy nature of the world this, I de 
dare, is at the root of pain Attain that composure of 
mind which 13 resting in the peace of immortality 
Self js but a heap of composite qualities, and its world 
IS empty like a fantasy < 

“Who is it that shapes our hVes? Is it Jshvara a 
personal creator? If Ishvara be the maker, all living 
things should have silently to submit to their maker's 
power They would be like vessels formed by the 
potters hand, and if it were so, how would*t be pos 
sible to practise virtue? If the world had been made by 
Ishvara there should be no such thing as sorrow, of 
amity, or sm , for both pure and impure deeds most 
come from him If not, there would be another cause 
b«idc him.^nd he would not be the self existent one 
us, you sec, the thought of Ishvara is overthrown * 
Ttiif that the Absolute has created us 

ihmr, ^ ^**‘^*' cannot be a cause All 

hmgs around us come from acausc as the plant comes 
of all Absolute be the cause 

u SA f ““pervades them, then certa.nl, , 

It does not make them 1 

scl/if?'" " «■'= ■”>!<» ■' 

7 

•'»' How can tl ““'loy aro real and objee 

HOW can they la,c been made by sell? ' 
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“Again, jf you adopt the •argument, there is no 
maker, our fate is such as it is, and there is no causa 
tion, what use ould there be m shaping our lives and 
adjusting means to an end? ® 

“Therefore, we argue that all things that exist are 
not without cause However, neither Ishvara, nor the 
absolute, nor the self, nor causeless chance, is the 
maker, but our deeds produce results both good and 
evil 9 

“The whole world IS under the law of causation, 
and the causes that act are not un mental, for the gold 
o? which the cup is made is gold throughout ” 

“Let us, then, surrender the heresies of worship 
ping Ishvara and praying to him , let us not lose our 
selves in vam speculations of profitless subtleties , let 
Us surrender self and all selfishness, and as all things 
are fixed by causation, let us practise good so that 
good may result from our actions * 

And Anathapindika said “I see that thou art 
Buddha, the Blessed One and the Holy One, and I 
Wish to open to you my whole soul Having listened 
to my words advise tne what I shall do ^ 

“Mj life IS full of work, and having acquired great 
Wealth, I am surrounded with cares Yet do I enjoy 
my work, and I apply mjself to it with all diligence . 
Many people are in my employ and depend upon the 
success of my enterprises ^ 

“Non, I have heard you® disciples praise the bliss 
of the hermit and denounce (he unrest of the world 
‘The Holy One,’ they saj, *has given up his kingdom 
end his inheritance, and has found the path of right 
eousness thus setting an example to all the world how 
to attain Nirvana ’ ii 
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"My soul yearns to do %hat js rjght and to be a 
blessing unto my fellow beings Let me then askjou, 
Must I gi\e up ray wealth, my home, and my business 
enterprises, and, like you, go into homelessness in or 
der to attain the bliss of a religious life?” “ 

And Buddha replied "The bliss of a rehgiouslife 
IS attainable by every one who nalks in the noble eight 
fold path He that clea\cs to wealth, had better cast 
It away than allow his heart to be poisoned b> it , but 
he -who does not clea\e to wealth, and possessing 
riches, uses them rightly, will be a blessing unto his 
fellow beings. ‘W 

I say unto thee, remain m thy station of life and 
apply thjsclf with diligence to thy enterprises. It »« 
not I 0 and wealth and power that enslave men, but 
the cleaving to life and wealth and power .* ** 

/* t f*t'rc8from the world in order 

to lend a life of leisure will hanc no gam For a hfc 
Of indolence is an abomination, and lack of energ) i9 
to be despised 


" The Jhatma e[ TalhSgaia doea not teqo.to » 
man to EO tnlo liomelcssncs, or to t<.s,„.n the norld uo 
theV'.i*'^'^ ’ lotlosa, but the dhatina III 

Ihe.ir ''"‘^“'“t '"’"’'"n'nOmantoItceliiinsellftom 
= leoenoltel,, to c.eanae 1,„ beat,. ,og,te.,ph,s 
, n I'fn ol r.ch,eo„snctV, » 
the t]ie> remain In 

I nt o t' “■ 

"“'“'•'•n'ltl.'ote.hen.aclt.. 

'•'.n.e heart 'b ’ d 

crciLritr ftni , ' *'* be dili.;< nt and 

II I orb „■ ° ' y *" 'i'" '111 lol'i'. '"loth, al 

> / .he a, J.l tiota.n, .,„,o„<h..l 

. ■' •'"■rilo to l.le chert.inoE 
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hatred, if they live m the world not a life of 

Will n bhss 

Will dwell in their mmds ” jo 


XXVL THE SERMOV ON CHARITi 

Anathapindika rejoiced at the n ords of the Blessed 
ne an said "I dwell at Shravasti, the capital of 
osa^a, a land rich in produce and enjojmg peace 
rascnajit is the king of the country, and his name is 
enovmed among our own people and our neighbors 

niar r , ^ shall be a 

H e ot religious devotion for your brotherhood, and I 
Pfay 3 ou to kindly accept It” i 

Buddha saw mtd the heart of the supporter of or 
P ans, andj knowing that unselfish clianty was the 
ving «U8e of his offer, m acceptance of the gift, the 

“Jessed One said s 

*® loved by all, his friend 
lulf highly, in death his heart is at rest and 

'etv° 0^ he suffers not from repentance, he re 
LI * ® opening flower of lus reward and the fruit 
inat ripens from it s 

“odtrstand By grnng aL>ay out 
3ji ’ ® more strength, by bestowing clothing on 

more beauty, by founding abodes of 
“Tl”^ "e acquire great treasures * 

'ha h ^ proper time and a proper mode in 

die Vigdtous warrior goes to battle, so 
le man who is able to give He is like an able 
-lyior, a champion strong and wise in action • 

^ o\ing and compassionate he gives with rever 
all hatred emj, and anger • 

® charitable man has found the path of salva 
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tion He IS like the man who plants a sapling secuf 
lag thereby the shade, the flowers, and the fruit in fu 
turejears. E\en so is the result of charitj, even ^ 
is the joy of himr^ho helps those that are m need cf 
assistance, e^en so is the great ^lr^ana ^ 

“ \\ e reach the immortal path onlj by continuous 
acts of kindliness and we perfect our sonls by compas 
Sion and chanty ' » 

Anilhapindika invited -Shanputra to accompany 
him <m h.s return It. Kosaln and help him in selectm? 
a pleasant site (or the vihlra. ’ 


XX^II BODDIUS FATHER, 
enh'' is' J'.?' ICSIliinB At KijA 

fn. '“J 1» I'"" “) 

7.1.1 ‘'"V’ Others hate 
had the benefit o( hts docmne but not hts (ether not 
nis rclatnes " j 

And the mcsseuser sa,d •• O world honored Tathi 

fone, (’„T, " “”'"E « '‘'r 

lon^(or the rising „( t|,o ~ ‘‘ t 

father c«mscntetl to the /equest of bi» 

le dm ^ Kap ifaVaslu Soon 

'■ rr S I r’i ” ■' ° ""W O' nuddha 

into hr,-, ''•o’^anlcred forth from home 

>« 1.' Tt It iT.'-!"' ' ‘''"O'- “'"t ' " I'oe' ’! 
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Q ^ indeed was his son , these were the features of 
iddhartha How near was the great shramana to his 
ar , and j et what a distance Jay between them That 
noble muni was no longer Siddhartha his son , he was 
Buddha) the Blessed One, the Holy One, Lord of 
truth, and teacher of mankind s 

Shuddhodana the king, considering the religious dig- 
1 y of his son, descended from his chariot and having 
a ute his son first, said “It is now seven years since 
saw you HowT have longed for this moment ! ' « 
^Buddha took a scat opposite his father, and the 
eagerly gazed at his son He longed to call him 
oy his name but he dared not “ Siddhartha," he e\ 
Claimed silently m his soul, “Siddhartha, come back 
ih father and be lus son again ' ’ But seeing 

® ^termination of his son, he-suppressed his sent: 
Ws, and desolation overcame him r 

Thus the king sat face to face ^\ith his son, rejoic 
g in hia sadness and sad id his rejoicing Well might 
e e proud of his son, but his pride broke down at 
•ne Idea that his great son would never be his heir « 
“I would offer thee my kingdom, said the king, 
out if I did, thou wouldst account it but as ashes ’ » 
a , „ said “ I know that the king's heart 

lull of love and that for lus son’s sake he feels deep 
. le But let the ties of love that bind j on to the son 
embrace with equal kindness all 3oiir ' 

M jou Tiillrecenein his place a greater 

e than Siddhartha, jou will receive Buddha, the 
ac ler of truth, the preacher of righteousness, and the 
ce of Nirvana wiU enter into jour heart ” 
bhuddhCJana trembled with joy when he heard the 
aeiod.ous words of his son, the Buddha, and clasping 
Hands exclaimed mth tears in lus ejes “Won 
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The Jcing made no replj , and the Blessed One con 
tmued “It jscustomaij, Oking, when one has found 
a hidden treasure, for him to make an oHering of the 
most precious 30 wel to his father Suffer me, there 
fore, to open this treasure of mine winch is the dharma, 
and accept frdm me this gem ’ ^ 

And the Blessed One recited the following stanz^ 

“Rise from dream and loiter not. 

Listen to the Law 
Practise righteousness and lo, 

• Eternal bliss is thioe. ' ® 

Then the king conducted the ptvncc into the palace, 
aod the ministers and all tlie members of therojal 
family greeted him with great reiercnce, butVaslid 
dharj, the mother of Rahula, did not male her ap* 
pearance The king sent for ^oshodlnrd, but she re* 
plied “Surel), if I am desemng of any regard, Sid 
dhlrtha MiU comepnd sec me ” ® 

The Blessed One, haMug greeted all Ins relate es 
and friends, asked '•'Wlierciskasbodhara? ' Andon 
heing informed that she had refused to come, he rose 
straightmj and went to her apartments “ 

“1 am fret," the Blessed One said lo his disciples 
Shinpiiira and MaudgaUaj'am, whom he hid I iddcn 
to acconipaii) him to the princess’s chaitil er , “the 
princess liovvescr, is notas jxtfrec ^Cot basing seen 
me fon long time slic is c’ccccihnglj sorrosvfiil Un 
less I T gtiif I>e alloisesl its course her I cart will 
chase Should she touch the TatliJ£,ata the ffol^ 
Occ, j-o j I nisi not prtvert I er ’ u 

\ ad ^dhara sat n h»T ro^'in, dressed n mean gar- 
ments a-' I 1 cr hair cat When tin. pri'^cc S d lluj. 
tl a cnicrej, the was, frcni the ab-sdance of bet 
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affection, like an overflowing vessel, unable to contain 
herself ' ^ 

Forgetting that the man whom she loved was Bud 
dha, the Lord of the world, the preacher of truth, she 
held him by his feet and wept bitterly “ 

Remembering, however, that Shuddhodana was 
present, she felt ashamed and rose up seating herself 
reverently at a little distance “ 

The king apologised forth^princess, saying “Tins 
arises from her deep affection, and is more than a tem 
porary emotion During the seven years that she Ijas 
lost her husband, when she heard that Siddhartha had 
shaved his head, she did likewise, when she heard 
that he had left off the use of perfumes and ornaments, 
she also refused their use Like her husband she has 
eaten at appointed times from an earthen bowl only 
Like him she has renounced high seats with splendid 
coverings, and when other princes asked her in mar 
nage, she replied that she was still his -Therefore, 
grant her forgiveness ” ** 

And the Blessed One spoke kindly to Yashodhara, 
telling of her great merits inherited from former ex 

istences She, indeed in his former lives had been of 

great assistance to him Her purity, her gentleness, 
her devotion had been invaluable to Bodhisattva when 
he aspired to the highest aim of mankind to attain en 
Iightcnmcnt And so holy had she been that she de 
sired to become the wife of a Buddha This, then, j‘s 
her karma, and it is the result of great ments Her 
gnef has been unspeakable, but the consciousness of 
o g ory that surrounds her spiritual inheritance m 
creased by her noble attitude during her hfewiJl be a 
Aim that Will miraculously transform all sorrows into 
heavenly joy j* 
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XXIX RAHULA 

Many people in Kapdavastu believed in the Tatha 
S^ta, taking refuge in Jus doctrine, and among the 
>oung men whojoined the Sangha were Ananda, Sid- 
lartha’shalf brother, the son of Prajapatf, Devadatta, 
his cousin and brother in law , Upali the barber , and 
Anuruddha the philosopher 1 

a man after the heart of the Blessed 
® > he was hts most beloved disciple, profound in 
comprehension and gentle m spirit And Ananda re 
Warned always near the Blessed Master of truth, until 
«cath parted them s 

On the seventh day after the arrival in Kapilavastu, 
dressed RMiula now seven years old, jn all 
the splendor of a prince and said to him » 

“ This holy man, whose appearance is so glorious 
that he looks like the great Brahma, is your father He 
possesses four great mines of wealth which I have not 
yet seen Go to, him and entreat him to put you in 
their possession, for the son ought to inherit the prop 
erty of the father ” « 

Rahula replied •' I know of no father but the king 
Who is my father? ’ * 

The princess took the boy in her arms and from the 
Window she pointed out to him Buddha, who happened 
to be near the palace, partaking of food « 

Rahula then went to Buddha, and looking up in' 
>is face said without fear and with much affection 
“Mj father"- 7 

And standing near bj him, he added “O shra 
wana, even jour shadow is a place of bliss’" » 
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When the Tatbagata had finished his repast, he 
gave blessings and went away from the palace, but 
Kahula followed and asked his father for his mheri 

No one prevented the boy, nor did the Blessed 
One himself M 

Then the Blessed One turned to Shariputra, saj 
My son asks for his inheritance I cannot give 
him perishable treasures that will bring cares and sor 
rows, but I can give him the inheritance of a holy life, 
which IS a treasure that will not perish ” " 

ddressing Rahula with earnestness, the Blessid 
One said .. Gold and silver and jeivels are not in my 
possession But if you are tvillms to receive spiritual 
treasures, and are stroug enough to carry them and to 
ep them, I shall give you the four truths which will 
dp. of righteousness Do you 

dlloi. •» 'ho btotherhood of those who 

the h ° “I 'he mind seeking for 

the highest bliss atumabfef u 

And flahuUfeplied with firmness “Ido" ” 

brothp.hV^' h'»8 heard that Rahula had joined the 
Siddhanh” ^.’’'’'"hus he was grieved He had lost 

he went tn lU ^ fi"*ndson had been taken from him, 
theKessed n 'P»hc to him And 

ItLmTnv hencelotth he would »« 

rutdmiis"'”'”''"''”- «-“»«■" o< hi. patents o, 

XXX jtTWANA 

supporter orot'iT’ *be destitute and the 

EanL „i 1 ' '“‘"■■C returned home, saw the 

■ho her apparent, J£, green groves 
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and limpid rivulets, and thought,. “This is the place 
whichwill be most suitable asa vihSra for the fraternity 
oi the Blessed One ” And he went to the prince and 
asked for lea\ e to buy the ground ' 

The prince was not inclined to sell the garden for 
he valued, it highly He at first refused but said at 
last “ If you can coi er it with gold, then, and for no' 
other price, shall you have it ” ® 

Anatliapindika rejoiced and be^an to spread his 
gold , but J eta said "Spare yourself trouble for I will 
not sell " But Anathapindika insisted Thus they 
diftered and contended until they resorted to the magis 
trate ^ 

lloanwhile the people began to talk of the unwonted 
proceeding and the prince hearing more of the details, 
and knowing that Anathapmdika was not only very 
wealthy, but also straighllonvard and sincere, in'quircd 
into his plans On hearing the name of Buddha, the 
prince became anxious to share in the foundation and 
he accepted only one half of the gold, saying " Yours 
s the land but mine are the trees I w ill give the trees 
as my share of the oflenng to Buddha ” * 

Then Anatliapindika took the land and Jeta the 
trees and they settled them in trust of Shanputra * 
Having made the foundation, they began to build 
the hall nlnch rose loftilj in due proportions according 
to the directions which Buddha had laid down, and it 
Was beautifully decorated with appropriate carvings « 
This ^ ih&ta was called Jetavana, and the friend of 
theorplnns inMted the Lord to come to ShrSiastiand 
receiie the donation And the Blessed One left Ka 
pilavastu and esme to Shr3\asti j 

While the Blessed One entered J6ta\ana, Anatha 
Pmdtka sciUeted flowers and burned incense and a 
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Sign of the gift he poured -water from a golden dragon 
pitcher, sajing, “This Jetavana vihara I give for the 
use of the brotherhood throughout the -world " ’ 

The Blessed One received the gift and replied 
.May all evil influences be overcome, may the offering 
promote the kingdom of righteousness and be a per 
rnanent blessing to mankind m general and especially 
also to the gi\er *’ • 

Then the king Prasenajit, hearing that the "Lord 
a come, went m his royal equipage to the Jetavana 
'ihara and saluted the Blessed One with clasped 
hands, saying 


unworthy and obscure kingdom 
“at rt has met wiih so great a lonune For hory can 
a amtties atrd dangers befall rt to the presence of the 

Traih° ISja, the KrngoJ 

me >®ur sacred features, let 

ings*^ "Iteshiug waters of your tcach^ 


hc.m,?l°,''f.’ " """"S penshaUe, butte 

man 1 '"aaltaust.ble A worldl) 

man, though a king, „ ^ 

KW V' f'"-! ” 

down 1,„ 1.“^ ° tendency of the king's heart, werghed 

tlo opiirt.,.,'',';a", I'''"""' Buddha «n«d 

liorn karma, ha>e l>ccn 

re^f-rcfIco , a virluoiis man. feel 
kmc who , **'''* more must an inde 

ha* acouirri* **** previous conditions of life 

•■An 1 row as I hricfl 


b MpownJ thr law, let the 
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Maharaja listen and weigh my words, and hold fast 
that which I delitcr’ 

“Our good or evil deeds follow us continually like 
shadows 

“ That which is most needed is a loving heart ’ 

“ Regard yout 'people as we do an only son Do 
not oppress them, do not destroy them , keep in due 
check every member of your body, forsake unrighteous 
doctrine and walk in the straight path , do not exalt 
yourself by tramphng down others But comfort and 
befriend the suffering 

* “ Neither ponder much on kmgly dignity, nor listen 
to fhe smooth words of flatterers ® 

“There is no profit m vexing oneself by austeri 
ties, but meditate on Buddha and weigh his righteous 
law , ** 

“We are enclosed on all sides by the rocks of birth, 
old age, disease, and death, and only by considering 
and practising the true law can we escape from this 
sorrow piled mountain ® 

“What profit then, in practising iniquity? ” 
'•All who are wise spurn the pleasures of the body 
They loathe lust and seek to promote their spiritual 
existence 

“When a tree is burning with fierce flames, how 
can the birds congregate therein? Truth cannot dwell 
v.heie passion In es Withont a knowledge of this the 
learned man, though he may be praised as a sage, is 
ignorant « 

‘To him who has this knowledge true wisdom 
dawns To acquire this wisdom is the one aim needed 
To neglect it implies the failure of life » 

“The teachings of all schools should centre here 
for without it there is no reason jj 
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“ This truth is not for the hermit alone , it conce 
every human being, pnest and lajman alike Thercis 
no distinction between the monk who has taken the 
vows ar d the man of the world living with his family 
There are hermits who fall into perdition and there 
are humble householders who mount to the rank of 
nshis s 


The tide of lust is a danger common to all, it 
carries away the world He who is involved in its ed 
dies finds no escape But wisdom is the handy boat 
reflexion is the rudder The slogan of religion calls 
you to the rescue of >our soul from the assaults of 
Mara the enemy ^ 

"Since It IS impossible to escape the result of oar 
tleetfs let us practise good works ' 

" Let us inspect out llioushts that we do no evil t»' 
as wo sow so shall wo reap " 

,1. r 'va>s from light into darkness and from 
darkness into l,gl„ There are wa>s also, from t!" 

‘'“P" >f>'knes5. and from the dawn mm 
6 Iter light The wise man will use the light he I >' 
o receive more light I,e will conslantly advance m 

the knowledge of the Iron, ' « 

the hy Mttuous condiict riwi 

of eatt , 'n '"■'T- 

•Tie, ""''""'>"<1 the fickleness of hh “ 

Pornose vulscekcinccrelaithwilhfirm 

h! r„r' urulesolkinglycondiict >"<f 

hut i,r,„n ! *’‘^**^"‘* »Pon extf mil things 

-a Me" I’lr.unTa’: '’> 

Tati j( at I *i-curc tlic fivor of tl f 

•n ‘ 7'r^ncc and rrmcm!>crr 1 
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XXXI ]iVAKA THE PmSlCIAN 

r (3NG before the Blessed One had atlamed eohght 
J enment, sell mortification had been the custom 
among those v.ho eacnesily sought Cot salvation Their 
final aim appeared to them the deliverance of the soul 
from ell bodily necessities, and finally from the body 
Itself Thus they avoided everything that might be a 
luxury in food, shelter, and clothing, and lived like the 
beasts m the noods Some went naked, tvhile others 
vote the tags cast away upon cemeteiies or dung 
heaps * 

\Vhen the Blessed One retired from the norld, he 
recognised at once the error of the naked ascetics, and 
considering the indecency of their habit, clad himself 
in cast ofl rags * 

Having attained enlightenment and rejected allun 
necessary self moriifications, the Blessed One and his 
bhikshus continued for a long time to wear the cast oH 
rags of cemeteries and dung hills s 

Then it happened that the bhikshus were visited 
With diseases of all kinds, and the Blessed One allowed 
them and explicitly ordered the use of medicines, and 

among them he even enjoined, wheoeter needed the 

use of unguents s 
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One of the brethren suffered from a sore on his foot* 
and the Blessed One enjoined the bhikshus to weaf 
foot coverings * 

hiow it happened that a disease befell the body o* 
the Blessed One himself, and Ananda v.ent to Jiiai^ 
physician to Bimbisara, the king * 

And Jivaka a faithful believer in the Holy One 
ministered unto the Blessed One with medicines as3 
baths until the body of the Blessed One was complete!) 
restored ^ 

At that time, Prady ota, king of Ujjay int, was sufier 
rag from jaundice, and Jivaka the physician to BiiAt>» 
tararaja wasconsulted U'hen king Prady ota had bcc' 
restored to health he sent to JivaJca a suit of the iros* 
excellent cloth And Jivaka said to himself “ThJ* 

suit IS made of the best cloth and nobody is worthy 
to receive it but the Blessed One, the perfect and 
holy Buddha, or the Magadha king, Samva Bimbi 
Sara " ® » 


Then Jivaka took that suit and went to the place 
where the Blessed One was, having approached him 

and having respectfully saluted the Blessed One, he 

sat down near him and said “Lord, 1 ask a boon of 
the Blessed One ’ * 

BudJhareplied “TheTathagatas Jivaka, douot 
grant boors lieforc they know what they are ’ ” 

Jua a sa d “Lordit isa proper and unobiection 

able demand " u 

««d the Plesvcd One ” 

***« IJlesvM One wears only 

of rags taken Iron a dust heap or a ceir 
»y of blukvhiis. Now 

LtVv. b) king I’ra ’> 't^ 

' IS tl-e moslexctl'ent, an 1 il c first *sJ 
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the most precjous, and the noblest that can be found 
Lord of the world, may the Blessed One accept from 
me this suit, and may he allow the fraternity of bhik 
shus to wear lay robes ” ** 

The felessed One accepted the suit, and after hav- 
ing delivered a religious discourse, he addressed the 
bhikshus thus '' 

“ He who likes may wear cast ofi rags, but he who 
likes may accept lay robes Whether you are pleased 
with the one or with the other, 1 shall approve it ” 
^When the people at Rajagnha heard, “The Blessed 
One has allowed the bhikshus to wear Jay robes,” 
those who were willing to J>estow gifts became glad 
And in one day many thousands of robes were pre 
seated at Rajagnha to the bhikshus ” 

XXXtl BUDDHA S PARENTS ATTAIN NIRVXNA 

When Shuddudana had grown old, he fell sick and 
sent ^or his son to come and see him once more before 
he died , and the Blessed One came and stayed at the 
Sick bed, and'Shudd&dana having attained the perfect 
enlightenment died in the arms of the Blessed One ^ 

And It IS said that the Blessed One, for the sake of 
preaching to his mother Maya devi, ascended to heaven 
and dwelled with the d6\as Having concluded his 
pious mission, he returned to the earth and Went about 
3gain, converting those who listened to his teachings * 

XXXIII WOMEN ADMITTED To THE SANGHA. 

\ashodhara bad three tunes requested of Buddha 
that she might be admitted to theSangha, but her wish 
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was not granted Now Prajapatt, the foster mother of 
the Blessed One, in the company of Yashddhara and 
many other women, went to the Tathagata entreating 
him earnestly to let them take the vows and be cr 
darned as disciples of Buddha * ' 

And the Blessed One, seeing their zeal for the truth, 
could no longer resist, and he accepted them as Ins 
disciples > 

PrajSpati was the first woman that became a dis 
ciple of Buddha and received the ordination as a bliA 
shunt I 


XXXIV THE nillKSKUS CONDUCT TO\V\RD WOSIE'- 

him'^^'^ came to the Blessed One and asked 

"O Tathlgata, our Lord nnd Mister, whit conduct 
prescribe to the shramanas who 

have left the world?" » 

And the Blessed One said * 

“G,ur,l -.Bamst looking „„ n < 

l.nr ^ "Oman, Iciit 1,0 as tlioiiKli ,011 saw 

l.sr nn ,a„.".,io no conversation 

ivill. n o, i' ' '*"• 

ranaV^ n ’» 

of t!,p In, * I ns , lie spolltss leal 

'’X «■' -ml in „l„el, I, • 

.llonnV a ' "I-"''' inoH'ri 

•■TLs r'" >"™l- »a >„.„cl„II ’ 

' r t« lie} , } *"’*'"* wlioloolnai i w-uman as a wntiun 
not n. ,.r « ‘ / *' ? ''"'nan Ins brnhen },„ > ow ard H 

'•l Z^ •’ 

I-o'cr t f tiai I, j j 
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***^ earnest perse^er 

tir POJOts of wisdom » 

and fi.hr the helmet of right thought, 

^nd fight with fixed resolve against the five desires « 
With , ^ *"an s heart, when it is confused 

•' .. ® beauty, and the mind is dazed u 

e\es th °^t both your 

or Inr^h encourage m yourselves sensual thoughts, 
.,p ^ Viomans form with lustful desires 12 

the ch ® mouth, or under 

a executioner, than to dwell with 

..A ““ yourself lustful thoughts « 

form anT v^" anxious to exhibit her 

slerDincr ® '^^hether walking, standing, sitting, or 
desire^t^ represented as a picture, she 

thus f« ate with the charms of her beauty, and 

!, W heart ' » 

ought you to guard yourselves? » 
her ‘■•sarding her tears and her smiles as enemies 
entantrS’v,® arms, and all her dis 

„ £, designed to entrap man’s heart •« 


XXW VISHAKIIA 

^ woman m Shrivastl who had 

order ,1 o Srnndch.Idren, had given to the 
first to o^^orama or Eastern Garden, and was the 
. ° oecome a matron of the laj sisters i 

rhalhl ” fi*"' otojori » Shrnvasti V. 

fiallia „ent „p to the place where the BlesseJone 
at f n H"" “ ■O'.lat.on to takl hs m ^ 

“ fior house, which the Blessed One accepted 
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teirms to provide the Sangha my I.£e long with spe 
use in the rainy season i# 

s!>ii ^ wisli. Lord, an incoming bhik 

m not being able to take the direct roads, and not 
on T ^ places where food can be procured, comes 
this It 'vas 

nrov 1 ^°’’‘I»***®t‘II'®‘l'"viewmdesiringto 
bhikshus "'yJ>feJong with food for incoming 

intr 'i?* <>utgo'ng bhikshu, t^hile seek 

about for alms. ma> be left behind, or may arrive 
set «f *** '^hither he desires to go, and will 

out on the road m weariness u 

suiiImI”?' ■' ’ •'•■■Itsho docs not oblnm 
lie maj dn^^ ' *u 3 y increase upon him, and 

'* "tt'tnig upon llio 
for himleU ^PP^ttunit) of going out to seek food 

“'■''sl''' tlotts not obtain 
him ® rnedicines. Ins sickness may increase upon 

uim.^andhcmaydic » 

* I'^'cIioarU that the Blessed 
of m,nV '"‘I’*' iKxause it g.xes rca.hncss 

the / , , *l»rst, it is wholesome for 

cine Ti “f noufislimcnt. and for iht. sick as a meih 
hfe Inn ^ 1 ^ P^o'ulc the Sangha mj 

ongtvnh a constant suppl} office milk >« 

hath Lord, the bhikshunts are in the habit of 

the **1 *^'*^*’ ''ith tl c cciuflesans, at 

, “U'l'Urv place, and naked Andthccourtc 

ll * t’ *l‘o ^ fukshunis, sajirg, 'Wliat is 

® C x>J latl et, rf j-ot r urg chistitv 

jTi ing? \\ I n jou air o' !, r ainlain chastit> 
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then, thus will you be obtainers of both ends.* 
pure. Lord, is nakedness for a woman, disgusting 
revolting ® 

“These are the circumstances, Lord, that I 
View ” ' 


The Blessed One said “But uhat was the advac 
tage j ou had in view for yourself, O Vjshakha, m 
mg these eight boons of the Tathagatha ? ’ 

\^sh5kha replied 

"Bhikshus ^ho have spent the rainy seasons i^ 
'arious places wiU come Lord, to Shravasti to p''* 
the Blessed One And on coming to the Blessed 0 f 
hey «.n ask, saying ‘Suchand such a bhikshu. 
has died \\ hat, now, is his dcstin> ? ' Then » * * 
messed One explain that he has attained the frui» 
conversion, that he has entered Nirvana or altaifl*^ 
arhantsh.p, as the case may be 

Going up to them, shall ask ‘\\asthal 
those who hadformerl) b«a 

l*cen at Shravait.,' then shall I amvc at the condos O'’ 
for ti,! that brother cnioj cither tf crobes 

shu* *^a$on, or the food for the mcomiag I h ^ 

food’fortfe*,,^^ the outgoing Mukshus. of t^e 
the Sick o, .V for those that wait 

of ncc mdk'i''"’' P : 

rlaJWr," joy'jiu"”’ “I* «'thmir^ ■' : 

«y(tanew.!n«:„p„J”“ '“.I"** tejo.cmga 

a l» thus at peace I »’ » 

*•»«“« iv nf „,v, treat Tl at will Ih- to re »* 

an "Ire. 

' JitruU of 
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This, Lord, uas the advantage I had m view for myself 
in asking those eight boons o! the Blessed One ’ ® 

The Blessed One said is well, it is well, Vi 
shakha Thou hast done well in asking these eight- 
boons of the Tathagata with such advantages in \iew 
Chanty bestowed upon those who are worthy of it is 
like good seeds sown on a good soil that yields an 
abundance of fruits But alms given to those who are 
jet under the tyrannical yoke of the passions are like 
a seed deposited in a bad soil The passions of the 
re«iver of the alms choke, as it were, the growth of 
merits ” 

And the Blessed One gave thanks to VishlkhH in 
these verses ” 

‘^Whatsoever donation a woman upright in life, a 
disciple of the Happy One, may bestow in gladness of 
heart and without stmt, her gift is heavenly, destrue 
live of sorrow, and productive of bliss ** 

“A blissful life does she attain, entetmg upon the 
path that is Iree-from corruption and impurity, 

“Aiming at good, happy does she become , and she 
rejoices m her charitable actions ” ® 

XXXVI THE UPAVASATIIA AND PrATIMOKSHA. 

Samja BimbisSra, the Magadha king, retired from 
the world and led a religious life And he observed 
that there were Brabmanjcal sects m Rajagriha keep 
mg sacred certain days, and the people went to their 
meeting houses and listened to their sermons i 

Concerning the need of keeping regular days for 
retirement from worldly labors and religious mstruc 
tion, the king went tothcBlessedOoe and said “The 
Banvrajaka, who belong to the Urthika school, pros- 
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«P'> ‘We hear well 

»ho h, a° '’“"“•“e hhikshu shall contmue ■ He 
no Sar*”'""* o" - ■! •1'"= 

■ng s.leot '5“'* ' from your be 

«« are free tm“o«“ "■!' 
■.en"aLt“s'”f3oT°°, k"? 

» question ,s ' 1 , '* a="=”''>'y hke this 

Rialinn / ^ bhiUhu. after a threefold proda 

'■ .Ka ’ '“"'""Is an intentional falsehood u 

hood has Sen ""nhonal false. 

°"o ThSefort i““’iri"ll'’'^“""’' '^1' ISloased 
offence, and remenjh ‘ ha® committed an 

an existinir offeT la hecome pure, 

^-orfe^:et's:ttd^d:r;!T'^- '» ■< 

XXXVIl THE SCHrSM 

fain hhlshn'i^'"""' Kanshamb!, a cer- 

fence id a he^rT^' oo-mitted an of 

■cfnitypronoine d"' aohnowledge it, the fra- 
ston “ against him a sentence of expul 

Now that hhikshu was enidite rr i 
dharma, had studied the mle, of .l.e d a " 
"»=. learned intelligent im^e^ “”d "“a 

'cadj to submit him.clt to S", ’ “TTi"°“' 
his companions and friends am n ^nd he went to 
-S ..This ,s no otte":",^. ”df,his' 

“sentence of expulsion , “ i-casonlor 
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diet IS unconstitutional and invalid Therefore I cob* 
sider myself still as a member of the order May 
venerable brethren assistme m maintaining my right. 

Those who sided with the expelled brother went to 
the bhikshus who had pronounced the sentence, sa) 
mg “This IS no offence”, while the bhikshus isho 
had pronounced the sentence replied “ This is an of 
fence ” * 

Thus altercations and quarrels arose, and the Sangha 
was divided into two parties, reviling and slandering 
one another * 

And all these happenings were reported to ^he 
Blessed One ' * 

Then the Blessed One went to the place where the 
bhikshus were that had pronounced the sentence of 
expulsion, and said to them “Do net think, O bhik 
shus, that you are to pronounce expulsion against a 
bhikshu, whatever be the facts of the ease, simplj hy 
saying « It occurs to us that it is so, and thereforewesre 
pleased to proceed thus against our brother ' Let those 
bhikshus who frn olously pronounce a sentence against 
a brother who knows IJie dharma and the rules of the 
order, who is learned, wise, and intelligent, modest, 
conscientious, and ready to submit himself to disci 
phne, stand in awe of causihg divisions They must 

not pronounce a sentence of expulsion against a brother 

mercl> because Jie refuses to sec his offence ” * 

Then the Blessed Ont rose and went to the hreth 
ren who Bided With the expelled brother and s-nd »» 
them *«Do not think. O Wukshus. tint if >oii I 
given offence jou need not atone for it. thinking 
•re without offence ' \\ hen a l.h.kshu has committed 
•n o ence, which he consuVrs no offence, whi'e ll « 
’ consider him as fcudty, he should tluok 
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^c.e« „„s a„d "T '""“'E'-. "'“‘'est, con 

Pl.nc .t^', ?r° *"»selvcs to disc, 

“t tvJth sclS°Ks or m mj'’' “'““Pt 

’ Let him c» j oialice or in delusion or in 

rather aeknowledgl"h,ror' °* dt'-isions, and 

brethren •■ ^ •'■'= “"thot.ty of h.s 

P^rf^od:^;”?"'^'';” '““Upavaaatha and’ 
»ben .hetfdTn “'=^t>°tb=r, and 

b'nied that the hoM '<• •>'= blessed One, 

lonnance of official ari°^ Upavasatha and the per 

•bus who side with ih. ™hesaid othe bhik 
'Ommunion from thtsr'’n “ <*‘feent 
There are “eS,e k' I?” 

■“P "«t agree, Tt ftem l, r,;° P""" As they 

"S'tal a«s separlt™ ~ «P«asatha and perfoni 

*nXXTem°“° "P '"”“''"3 tha bt.gious bhrk' 

be blamed whe'aSv,s?on''s' h"' ''hn nap 

■= ”»t appeased in Z 0“' ™ '^“"Sba ? Hatred 

rae, he Ss ^"ed me 

“For not be 8. a ^ "'"raii me ■ 1. 

■tt appeased by nofhatad” ''Thm “PP'""^ Hatred 

" There are some wb a This „ an eternal law n 
restraint , if ftey are -'ati -< aeH 

behavior Bet the ^ , ^“raatomayexcuse their 
■"bve.neone'rl "''"'-'’ ahonld let ' 

"aJ IS 'onstanf m hfs ‘‘“a righteously 

■"rereoming all d.„ge„ 1""“- “ay live with 

“aeers, happy and mindful » 
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“But if he finds not a friend who lives rightco^^. 
““ ‘'i '“"Slant m his diaracter, let him rather 
a one like a hing who leaves his empire and the 
, h's empire behind him to lead a life ol relirta'r' 
’“"“'y elephant in the forest 
,t ^ools there is no companionship 

^ '■''e rvilh men who are selfish, vain, litiS»'' 

A a 'e”*" "'“Ik ‘■'“he ” , ’ 

n t e Blessed One thooglit to himself “ h 
fools^»^ instruct these headstrong 

And he rose from his seat and went a«aj , 


JtXVm TUf. RE EST\BLIS!1MI:NT OF covcorp 

the nicssed'o* * 1 '« Parties not being set^ 

Plwc to fti *1* KauslijmbJ, and wandering ^ 

RfBw wors*. ‘be DIcssedOnc the rjoaf" 

e-rmo an„o,'ed°.!j' 'VJe'olees of Ka.i.l.Smh"' 

"fcagrtat « "'* *•''> said • ‘'These IitigioiM J”® ‘ 

tiinc^ Wornt!?r'® '"'M bring upon us 
'Sf.one, ami lia”, “bcrcatjons tlic 

dence L^t ii, «'>o‘ber abwle for Jn« 

r'or Slippy,, jjj ' ’®>’^orc, nrither salute the bhdd’ ’ 
>'-!low roj^, ”*'-y«rc net worthv of wrsr"^ 

«>r ff ii,r„ , ,1*”'”* ‘“ber propitiate iJ e H'o***' 

U V I 

! ' -n 1 no Jo„ ’ >''a«J^b 3 mbt. whm no 

••*1 porir.1 hj laj .fni 


n Z ro to ll r 
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{ And both parties ^ent to Shri%asti to the Blessed 
ae. And the venerable ShSriputra, having heard of 
£ir arrival, addressed the Blessed One and said 
hese litigious, disputatious, and quarrelsome bhik- 
us of Kaushambi, the authors of dissensions ha\e 
>nie to Shravasti How am I to behave, O Lord, to 
- "ard those bhikshus ’* 4 

“Do not scold them, Shariputra, ’ said the Blessed 
lae, “for harsh words are pleasant to no one As 
^l^gn separate dwelling places to each partj and treat 
^ with impartial justice Listen with patience to 
;|o parties He alone who ueighs both sides is called 
I rouDi When both parties have presented their case 
et the Sangha come to an agreement and declare the 
stabhshment of concord *’ * 

And Prajapatt the matron asked the Blessed One 
or advice, and the Blessed One said “ Let both par 
the gifts of lay members, be they robes or 
ood, as they may need, and let no one receive any no 
ticeable preference over the other " » 

And the venerable Upali, having approached the 
essed One asked concerning the re establishment of 
peace m the Sangha ‘Would it be right, O Lord,’ 
®ai he, “that the Sangha, to avoid further disputa 
tions, should declare the restoration of concord u ithout 
•nquiring mto the matter of the quarrel? ” r 

And the Blessed One said * 

“If the Sangha declares the reestablishment of 
concord without having inquired into the matter, the 
declaration is neither right nor lawful » 

‘There are two wajs of re establishing concord , 
dae is in the letter, and the other one is in the spirit 
and in the letter n 

If the Sangha declares the re establishment of 
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concord without having idquired into the matter, tVe 
peace IS concluded in the letter only But if theSangli* 
after having inquired into the matter and gone to 
bottom of It decides to declare the re establishment cl 
concord, the peace is concluded in the spirit and aha 
m the letter ** 


“The concord re established in the spirit and lO 
the letter is alone right and lawful '* ” 

And the Blessed One addressed the bhikshus and 
told them the story of Prince Dirghiyu He said ” 
“In former times, there lived at Benares a power 
fulkingwhosenamewasBrahmadattaofhashi anihe , 
went to war against Dirgheti, the king of KOsala, iot 
he thought, « The kingdom of KOsala is small and Dif 
Ha'"'! be able to resist my armies ’ ” 

-And Dirgheti, seeing that resistance was impcs ; 
sible against the great host of the king of Kasht fled 
leasing his httle kingdom in the hands of BrahmadatM. 
and having wandered from place to place, he came at 
ust to Benares, and I.ved there with his consort in » 
potter 8 dwelling outside the town “ 

Dirgh*"*^ ‘lueen bore him a son and they called hin| 

h, bad grown up, the king thought to 

Drahmadatta has done us great harm 
Shoi.M i’ re'cngc , he will seek to kill n«- 

Shou d he find US he will slaj «, a,, three ■ And U 

cZx l) ""•* having recrised . 

cm vilT*""",, ^ "W'"' 

«wiheh,„g h.s former master, an 1 

’•'■Im.J.,,. l.m to li« 
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r *'^^henBrahmadatta, the kiDg of Kashi heard that 
- 1 e fugitue king of KSsala lived with his wife, un 
j ®nd in disguise, a quiet lifa in a potter’s dwell 

^ Nig, he ordered him and his queen to be bound and 
executed , and the sheriff to whom the order was given 
seized king Dirgheti and led him to the place of exe 
cution 19 

While the captive king was led through the streets 
0 enares he saw his son who had returned to visit 
IS parents, and, careful not to betray the presence of 
IS son, yet anxious to communicate to him his last 
a vice, he cried ‘O DirghSyu, myson 1 Do not look 
®og> do not look short, for not by hatre'd is hatred ap 
Peased , hatred is appeased by not hatred onlj ' « 

“The king of Kosala was executed together with his 
e, but Dirghiyu their son bought strong wine and 
P** * guards drunk When the night arrived he 
the bodies of his parents upon a funeral pyre ,Bnd 
urned them with at! honors and religious rites “ 
*^^hen king Brahmadatta heard of it, he became 
thought, ‘DIrghayu, the son of king Dir 
E ti, Will take revenge for the death of his parents 
if he espies a favorable occasion, he will assassi 
Nate roe ’ a 

“^°ungDirgha}unenttotheforestandwepttohis . 
to ^ ®outent Then he wiped his tears and returned 
, Hearing that assistants were wanted m 

® royal elephants’ stable, he offered his services and 
^as^engaged by the roaster of the elephants ** 

'And It happened that the king heard a sw eet voice 
^giug through the night and singing to the lute a 
dutiful song that gladdened his heart And having 
9uired among his attendants who the singer might 
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concord without having inquired into the matter, t e 
peace is concluded in the letter only But if the Sang 
after having inquired into the matter and gone to t e 
bottom of it decides to declare the re establishment o 
concord, the peace is concluded in the spirit and also 
m the letter 

"The concord re established in the spirit and lO 
the letter is alone right and lawful ” 

And the Blessed One addressed the bhikshus an^ 
told them the story of Prince Dirghiyu He said 
"In former times, there lived at Benares a power 

fullcingwhosenamewasBrahmadattaof Kashi, and e 

went to wax against Dirghiti, the king of Kosala, iot 
he thought, • The kingdom of Kdsala is small and Dif^ 
ghSti will not be able to resist my armies ’ 

"And DirghSti, seeing that resistance was 
sible against the great host of the king of KSsht, fled 
leaving his little kingdom m thehands of Brahmadatta, 
and having wandered from place to place, he came at 
last to Benares, and lived there with his consort m a 
potter’s dwelling outside the town 

"And the queen bore him a son and they called him 
Dirghayu “ 

" \\ hen DirghEjni had grown up, the king thought to 
himscll « King Brahmadatta has done us great harm, 
and he is fearing our roenge , he will seek to kill u»- 
Should he find us ho will slay us all three ' And he 
sent his son away, and DIrghaju having received a 
goo<l education from his father, applied liimsclf dih 
gently to learn all arts.hccoming very skilful and wise ' 
"At that time the hai|>er of king DirchCti dwelt at 
.nd 1,. .„J 

UraTmadan betrayed him to 





• gj 

■'l-o fuCT ,ve ® mg”f S^,'“°f ® ">-> 

and .n d.L.„ ° w an 

■"B, he ordered him and h“’ 

'’"'“M, andtheehenfftol'’""”; *’'= and 

o‘ '““® ■''"“Bh the 

'“1 “a. yet anatoms ; '° *= Pteaence of 

'P”e. tio no, look ahorf 7fr rv” b'°" ' 

P'ased , hatred ,s ooo„ [,T '* ’’“■ted ap 

C'J OrtBhJyf >eB=therw„hh,e 

.■"’^atkeBnard/drunt m'"’"?'' * "'""S ™"= and 
'“■>i tte bodtee of h,s pareT^” ke 

'’“"'■1 them mth a I W “5°” ° 

fen he thIigS Xh- n‘' *'■ ''' 

Will talfp r« ' the son of king D?r 

TJ ■' ke p--- 

nate me • ‘avoraWe occasion, he tvdl assass. 


f «« a “elmen^ tC„T‘ '° ““t" -aP‘ to h,s 

» Benares H.ar,„“,trP''‘ and returned 

‘hero^al elephant.;’ assistants were wanted jn 

"ea engaged by Z " f “*“'<* k.s servces and 
"Andithai^ j^t **'*^ the elephants a 

'"■Btng through ttf„ I'"''‘“''keardastvee,vo,ee 
’’'aat.fnl aong.ba,° of ' “1 a-atPaB to the Inte a 
'"latted antolg h.s 1,1 T h.s hear. And having 
B n.s attendants pho the singer might 
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gheti Dirghii5'u, the son of king Dir 

together Mith 1 ^ cobbed of his kingdom and shin 

">) deaTSl;' ‘ '5'“‘ ■»» "nj hlc, 

ghajm- , grant me mj J,fe. mj deaf Dir 

'How ra ®=‘'d without bitterness or il] will 

.s ei.dangererb”'^°"^°r'''°' 

grin, >»". O l-'gs. 'Vl.o mns^t 

i,*ri y “bd I will grant j on joiir life ' ” 

eha™ Erahmadattaof Kashtandjonng Dtr 

hands Sd “ °"'" '''' "'h “"lers 

Other an oath not to do any harm to each 

EMs u "‘’i s,'"® “"hmadatta of Kaslii said to young Dir 
0 ! hta aay J »" '» "he lioiir 

hatred ** Jong» do not look short for 

bv nof ®”ot appeased by hatre<l Hatred is nppeased 
that?’ alone,' — what did jour father mean by 


the h "Phed • Wlien my father, O Img, in 
no' v^' ■■ N« 'n"E ' >'■> Ic. 

“Not / ^“^tlong And when my father said, 

\oitrr^ ^'°‘''®^"hl^onotbehastytohllout\\ith 
IS hat *‘® s'^d, *« Tor not by hatred 

he hatred IS appeased by not Intred,’ 

O k ha\e killed niy father and mother, 

tisan"^ ^ should depmejoupflife, tlicnjourpar 
deprive me of life, mj partisans agim 
eprivc tliose of life Tims by hatred, hatred 
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would not be appeased But now, O king you have 
granted me my life and I have granted you your life 
thus by not hatred hatred has been appeased ’ 

“ Then king Brahmadatta of Kashi thought ‘ How 
wise IS joung Dirghayu that he understands m its full 
extent the meaning of what his father spoke so con 
cisely ’ 

“And the king gavehimbackhts father s troops and 
vehicles his realm, his treasunes, and store houses 
and gave him his daughter in marriage ’ 

^Vhcn the Blessed One had told this story to the 
bhikshus he dismissed them ** 

And the bhikshus met m conference and invest! 
gated the question of their dissensions, and having 
come to the bottom of the matter, the concord of th® 
Sangha was re established. 


XXXIX. THE BHIKSHUS REDUKEB 

And It happened that the Blessed One walked up 
and don-n m the open air unshod * * 

WTicn the elders saw that the Blessed One walked 
unsh^, Uicyput awaytlicir shoes and did likewise 
But the no% ices did not mind the example of their elders 

and kept tlcir feet cosered * 

Some of the brethren noticed the irrctcrcnt bcha 
vior of the novices and told the Blessed One , an 111 <■ 
Blessed One rebuked the novices and said “ H 

Jiving show to 

tl ev courtesy to one another, what will 

tJicy do Wien II arc passed *waj? * 

l’ e j'eV ^ 

t*wels,ecfthetn.tl,..„lleeont,m.rd 
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■»wHfpursm»V7'”“’i.° bhikshns, who move m the 
there ” ’■“‘‘■“t.ft that thej mayp„ 

hospitable to the^r^L h® respectful, affectionate, and 

bltikshns, so let to f ‘kere/ore, O 

■”g left the world 00^0 

S‘»o end to ret,! „ r 5 'onr entire hfe to reh 


S‘»n end to rel.o „ a ’•‘'= '» «!■ 

»' tlKency, be re,„r«!A 


-nrv may ooserve the rules 

•<>Jourteeehers“r hoep.teble 

. eehers end superiors or those who rank as 


>»er teachers =0/ or those who rank ai 

®l"ns, (till ^ superiors Your demeanor, O bhik 
'“W, alrtoT ““ “"'''-o- ol the uncon 

It Witl ^ ‘“crease of the number of the faith 

''-^ and'”s:r:';?herr- -- 


■^L. DLVXDATTA. 

> ‘’''■I'icr 0 °*!^ Mn"'° ?" S"P'sl>nJdha, and 
'“'"d >hc hope o, •"= '>■“ 

I'onors as Ga'iitsm c i°i'i”^ 'l's"oshnns and 

tlisappoiar . j ^ ‘ iddhattha His ambitions being 
■'sd, TJ lL ° «'"ss-'ed » his heart a jealous ha 
he found , 0"= “ 

■h'mSs loo feme^p''”^ ''^“'“hons and reproved 

''lltasliai™"!),''™' l^^Jegriliaand gamed the car of 
•halri, built’, 2! ”",2' B""his3ra And Ajata 

“t^nt whose it ” '’hSre for DUsadatta and/oundeda 
"ll "'Orl.6ct,r ” pledged to set ere rules and 

llljaKnlia Blessed One himself came to 

h"“tos3nc, *he Blessed One, requestir^ 

hi. rules of greater atnnsenej. .n which 
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a greater holiness might be procured “Thebody, 
said, “consists of its thirty two parts and has no divine 
attributes It is conceived in sm and born in corrup 
tion Its attributes are Iiabihty to pain and thedisso 
lution of "what is impermanent It is the receptacle 
of karma which is the curse of our former existences , 


it IS the dwelling place of sm and diseases and its or 
gans constantly discharge disgusting secretions 
end is death and its goal the charnel house Such being 
the condition of the body it behooves us to tre?t it 
a carcass full -of abomination and to clothe it in sue 


rags only as have been gathered in cemeteries or upon 
dung hills ’ 

The Blessed One said “ Truly, the body is fuH 
impurity and its end is the charnel house, for it is 
permanent and destined to be dissolved lOto its el® 


ments But being the receptacle of karma, it he^ 

> our power to make it a vessel of truth and not of sm 
It IS not good to indulge m the pleasures of the bodj; 
but neither is it good to neglect our bodily, needs and 
to heap filth upon impurities The lamp that is n"* 
cleansed and not filled with oH will be extinguished 
and a body that is unkempt, unwashed, and weakened 
by pcnancc not be a fit receptacle for the light ol 

truth -kour rules will not lead the disciples on the 

middle path which I have taught* Certainly, no one 
can o prevented from keeping more stringent rules 
' he secs fit to do so, but they should not be impos®‘^ 
upon any one. for they are unnecessary ” * 

Devndatta’s propo-n 
v .KV left Bmldha and went into tlm 

1* t’*® Lord’s path of salvation a* 

t<- h ment and altogAher ,nM.fnc,;nt 

"•n « c rie^sr \ One luard of IWvadatta’s 
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'■■m who speaks f '’™ S'kot aad 

■he i^iddle pa.i; ? ' -•■■> P-aches 

'atht'Slt'sa'rrif 'r'**'”'"''’'™ *° “eamst 1..^ 

a place “"'d E ‘T"'"’ ’“"e “ ■''= 

Ma,adha L h.s 5„p AZsh“c„'“''“" 

'lattaeandTe Baf advice of DSva 

SWa Howeve; ,h Talha 

Lo'd could not p’erfo aent out to loll the 

aaoverted as soon as'ih """''‘‘'d deed, and became 
Pteachmg The root 7 ?! 5"" ’"a 

aponthe Etea7Mas, , a precipice 

parsed bj. without dl “ ‘o 

'=‘*o-se to dest ov Z'’r 'IT The wild elephae, 
PreseSke. and 4,-.^ ’’aaaa’e gentle 


PreseSke.'and'l'dT a" ’’''“"’a gentle in hla 
Paaga of hia consi '“"“'“S Breatlj from the 

pea'cViXdrrs:"' “ 

'aagbt hfm ae‘’warof"T'‘' '•'"dly and 

*f'ed to become ^ salvatjon , but D5vadatta stiU 
Ott-n ounder of a reljgjoiis school of his 


*“"» "baadoned bi ‘ “?? P'a"a and having 

“d he repentfd^ h““’ disciples, he felt s.cit, 

atained with h,™ . ' ™‘reated those who had re 

'"S ■■Take "> Baddha, saj 

V'avedoaeevil'to'f ‘’T’ ' "lough 

’be Sake of o„ ’"s brother in law For 

‘'"d 'bcj obeved " Buddha will save me ' 

AndESiai ’ e^bough reluctantlj ii 

rose from”],'* ? ""P"'""'® » see the Blessed 

ero bis btter while hi, carriers were wash 
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ing their hands But his feet burned under him , 
sank to the ground , and having repeated the praise 
of Buddha died 


XLl THE GOAL. 

And the Blessed One addressed the bhikshus 
“It IS through not understanding the four noble 
truths, O hhikshus, that we had to wander so long lu 
the \\eary path of samsara, both you and I 

“ Through contact the soul is born from sensatmui 
and 13 reborn by a reproduction of its form Star''”® 
from the simplest forms of life, it rises and falls a® 
cording to deeds, but the aspirations of a Dodhisatl'* 
pursue the straight path of uisdom and nchtcensness 
until they reach perfect enlightenment in the Buddha 
“ Ml creatures arc what thc> tre through the karin* 
of their deeds done in former and in prestnt exist 
cnccs ’ 

‘The rational nature of man is the spark of cn 
hghteninent winch, howexer. once procured xvill 
nnm a lasting possession But new births are rcquirt'l 
to insure an ascent to the summit of existence, where 
the unmeasurable light of moral comprehension J» 
gainM which is the source of all nghli-ousress 

Basing atUined this hiUwT birth 1 have hunl 
«' e Inilh an 1 fiujit you the nol le path that leads 
tl'-clilciiyif jv-icr 

1 hase shown you the way to the lake < f Aml-r^ 
»>a. which washes a»«y 

Hase k.seny.Milcreftesl in., dunk calhd d*’ 
pffe. l.or- e f Jnnl . a, IJ .. u) ^ ,1,„ Vs ,i 1 ,-<omes f«r 
It n^c.t^eni , . « .n.Iw-rcr I in, 

'etj eudsrnvy the J „ j .s 



'■' Nin ana H^heart ‘’“j""” ““‘J 'I'mbed the shores 

“<• f™ from all .!l„s™ ““ defilement 

•ee y« l‘t?t “■;’“=■> s»as „ the „,.’ 

‘'Themannl.„ to its petals n 

”'e«orld. andjethilh^ '” ”°“= P“'fi '"es m 

desires ^ '■"« »ot dedled bj norldlj 

"ete hlr“ son.'her o'„r "f °'™ pro ' 

»eas„rer„':“;: "H 

Aether hT.rsTandr'“‘’'",?'”‘'’'”'“'=‘’f-”“d, 

'"""■"fffrom srknt ® ’"^eet asleep 

for this sum' Tr'"* ^”“““'■’’•'‘"4 
'torn 'f*" »f lleart is the best in the 

"'"okn^patf" ,“■ '»“' noble truths ha^ 

'he desert oil Jjioraner";;^ 'epealed births through 
'h'nneh the masses ot s'm “"d 

""'""ons and aberrT "'e oeuse ot further 

'eeehed Ti ’h'ttotiotis is remoted The goal ,s 
'he truih I, al'a™r''°^“‘“'''°'“ " d'etrojed and 

^llJS ]e tT*? t T 

"'■eaten '» “fratioa, tins 

e ““e of n Ide immortal i. 

j ybri lIIRscggg rOBDIDDEN 

h''»Sw“n^il; ”;;; ''‘’n of Snldtodr. uas a householder 
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Without using a ladder or a stick with a hook» but 
magic power, he shall recene whatever he desires 
And the people came to the Blessed One, lul f 
wonder and their mouths overflowing with praise, say 
ing “Great is the Tathagata His disciples perfoi^ 
miracles K^hjapa, the disciple of Buddha saw 
bovl on Jjotishha's pole, and, stretching out hishan 
he took It down, carrying it away in tnumph to ^ 
vlhara ” 

When the Blessed One heard what had happen ^ 
he went to Kishyapa, and, breaking the bow 1 to , 
{oibade lus disciples to perform miracles of any kin‘ 

Soon after this tc happened that in one of the ram' 
seasons many bhikshus were stay mg in the Vnji 
tory during a famine And one of the bhikshus 
posed to his t rcthren that they should praise 
ether totl chouseholdersof the vilhgc, saving 
bhikshu IS a saint , he has seen celestial v isions , 
that! hikshu possesses supernatural gifts , he can 
miracles" An ^ thcMllagcrs said “ It is Iucky» 
lucky for r.s that such saints arc spending the 
season With us ’ And they gavewiUingly and**^’^ 
dartU an 1 the bhikshus y rospcrtdund did not 
from il e firiine 

cn II c Blessed O-e heard it, he to' 1 Anarda t’ 
call tl r 1 1 ikduis u gctl er, and 1 c asked ll cm “Teu 
me O tlikshus, wlen docs a bhikshu cease to I’** 
thiVsl ll’ ' 


An 1 SI aripii f» replie | 

‘ \n r 's rej iliv;tpV must mt connnt »*■' ' 
c *'te act T1 e d \<|| ]r ssh j cof-itniis an unchas*'' 
t I *f *1 ^ *^1 Ay atrtini. 

, * 1 * ^' *■' *' '* "cld v: I V mj \t rot take m 
*t I as Uen rirrn 1 im Tl e t’ ^ pV wl o iaVe« 


3<' 

tc 



COSSOL,D„.OX OF FELIOIOS 

"to lnom„„, * , ™ 7 Tlie dtsctple 

“«tn,e of .,s life .3 om'””"*'’ “ 3 ''amtlL 

men, ' “ =■ Itacplo of the Sh3hj a 

aS'Z 7 proh.b,..o„e •• 

eani ^'““<1 0"= addreeaed the bh.kshua and 

toj'on” P^d'-ttbon which I pj 

htnnat°pe,leo'^ boast of anj auper 

f"*! from co^etous^I« k ^ eMl mtent 

^««ion, be ,t celestial ^ superhuman per- 

* ^-.Pte Of they^'atar^r' 

'“PPhcaPoit to' tbey'’te‘“’’ T 
SO, eras all ,L„^„ nr f 
miracles has nrtp ^ attempts toper 

Tathagajg » rmderstood the doctrine of the 

II 

,ain THEVANmo^O^UbESS 

Itoed'raJ'" “ P°“ ■>> name of Che who had ac 
®“ddha, whose d„«'^'' °' '"■“■• Mimed .„ 

"““tot m the hour P““ """d and 

And ,t h, d ' 1 
m wtorhf l"" 'P'd™*' swept o,er the 
P'dP'e were teraified ?' “ died, and the 

■ned Some of them trembled with 
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fright and in anticipation of their fate were sini 
with all the horrors of death before they died, ^ 
others began to be metrj, shooting loudl}, 
en]oy ourselves to day, for we know not whether 
morrow we shall live”, jet was their laughter no gen^ 
ume gladness, but a mere pretence and afiectation ^ 
Among all these worldly men and women trero 
with anxiety, the Buddhist poet lived m the tune o 
the pestilence as usual, calm and undisturbed, he pm 
wherever he could and ministering unto the sick, soot ^ 
ing their pains by medicine and religious consolation ^ 
And a man came to him and said 
“ My heart is nervous and excited, for I see peop 

die I am not anxious about others, but I tremble 

cause of mjself Help me , cure me of my fear 
The poet replied “There is help for him tiho 
compassion on others, but there is no help fo^J ® 
so long as thou elmgest to thine own self alone 
times try the souls of men and teach them nghteousnes 
and chant) Canst thou w itness those sad sights aroun 
thee and still be filled with selfishness? Canst thou 
sec Ih) brothers, sisters, and friends suffer, jet not fo*'^ 
get the petty cravings and lust of thy own heart? 

Obsen mg the desolation in the soul of the pleasure- 
seeking man, the Budd^st poet composed this sorg 
and taught it to the brethren in the vilura 

Te{og« in Daddhs and Tod ml fa 'NifvSBi 
1 Bj IS saciif— dndat oa and van tj 

To »»•»■ the wmld IS kf> and lo«s}o 7 H« is emplf . 

TbassotM latlud ng man isbol I Ve a phiatom aadlheb*^ ^ 
Lea Ten Is as a n tag,* 

TJw srorf sg srTVsjWs«r«f»tfTi,-gh nviri-Ve a 
I»8l tlM „ a, f,^np to lb- am 1 Vr iLn ss.l t Cfan« 

f7T.l la th- t at (.xid Ut s> 1 so. n be bo Ifl is li'* 
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The poet said 

a I«so„, yc, do', 'r“ ■'>'= 

“rapo8edanolherp„e„„ °°' !>= 

"’°"“’=''a"'lyofwo,ldl,ness » 

The things of Ihe^i^Id svill'^ *” ‘a reform 

^f«»ll.ll„„se,ed,hnllb.p„re 

^ales they coUt hanker aad find no satisfaction 
They are Jfc TL have enongh 

"■“h 'h. e.rt.g brSfe*'"’ ‘ 

It. the do “me down tvitba. hock 

*« Jdhe'dLT.I-e ?'"'d",l‘” 't" 

*h.,th. 'h-'rhfrant sod 

' * e do^^a to '“Stern h.ll* 

to-day and do nwTJ*/*** T"* mo™ 

foe «y ,, f ” f "« »e«t anlil .t be ,oo late 

» good t 

« good to leadTnghtous !? t**”*' 

talents may re^ch oTk B«<ldha s name 

you attain tbe peace of Nirvina is 

SECRECY AND PUBLICITY 

^uddha said <<tj, i_ 

'^Jtaractenstic of O disciples, secrecy 

’'■»l>e,ra,.o„s,,°' '°'''’h*"rh P"“>Ij 'vsdom and 
“ 'Vomoo a P"*'’ '™«lt 1 

'"■I hhnn ’” '°™' ® ‘‘‘“■Ples, seel secrecy 

of special rev'eM"”'* '° '” PO“'S 

elations, O discipJes, seek secrecy 
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and shun publicity , all those who stray from th p ^ 
o£ truth, O disciples,'seek secrecy and shun ^ , 

“ Three things, O disciples, shine before the w ^ 
and cannot be hidden What are the three ? 

» The moon, 0 disciples, illumines the world 
cannot be hidden , the sun, O disciples, illumines 
n orld and cannot be hidden , and the truth proc 
by the Tathagata illumines the world and canno 
hidden These three things O disciples, illumine 
world and cannot be hidden There is no sEcr ^ 
about them ” < ‘■ 


XLV THE ANNIHILATION OF SUFFERING ^ 
And Buddha said “What, my friends, is evil? 

“ Killing, my friends, is evil , stealing is evil , yi® 
ing to sexual passion is evil , lying is evil , slandetm 
IS evil , abuse is evil , gossip is evil , envy is evi i 
hatred is evil , to cling to false doctrine is evil , a ^ 


these things, tny friends, are evil , 

“And what, my friends, is the root of evil? 
“Desire is the root of evil , hatred is the root o 
evil , illusion IS the root of evil , these things arc t e 


coot of tvil j 

“What, however, is good^ 

“Abstaining from theft is good , abstaining 
sensuality is good , abstaining from falsehood is go® ' 
abstaining from slander is good , suppression of un 
kindness is good , abandoning gossip is good , letting 
go all env) IS good , dismissing hatred is good , obe^ 
dicnce to the truth is good , all these things are good ^ 
“And what, my friends, is the root of the good? 
“rreedom from desire is the root of the good , ftcc 
dom (torn hatred and freedom from illusion , thes^ 
things, my friends, are the toot of the good 
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« the ongin ° ‘s suffering? \\T,at 

of suffering? What is the annihilation 

■a anffen* 0°'“ *-“0 

aotoing Z "--ay »« 

united uithloathsr. .‘'“■’U'a ate suffering, to be 
•'■at 'Vkidi^u o. eTnd'^hn ", 

"'ueh IS longed for o " ’““'""B 

'■ant'.ten, nJs JZ^^ =""""■«• ““ ">“= things, O 
’ ''It”islnsrr° ‘’an*'>aeti. is the origin of suffering ?li 
j earns for pIe«urT''“’ that 

a'intth ' It IS rsuTi'^j'"'’ a “”‘»ual 

things Oh aeWshnesB, all these 

••An°,vh.?:nL"'''hr'*'"“''“*"“^ “ 

■' The r a f antiihilation of suffering? u 
anti the 'T' of this thirst 

'tnnt pass™ TrA' i*" ilo'tverance 

soffenag ’ * '’ ° brethren, is the annihilalion of 

"‘hilation of suff eightfold path that leads to the an 
"ght decision ^ «:onsists of, nght views, 

struggl.n^"^^!, "Sht action, right living, 

“In so^f-i thoughts, and right meditation 3® 

“'ses suffer, n!/ ® noble jouth thus recog 

the an ®“ff"ing, as fie recog 

Jeads to the asuffenng, and the path that 

•°g passion suffering, radically forsak 

'=5>t of the ^r nmg wrath annihilating the vain con 
*° enhghfenn! >gnorance, and attaining 

®ven m th,s hfr” suffering 
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XLVI AVOIDING THE TEN EVILS 

Buddha said “All acts of living creatures beco^ne 
bad bj ten things, and by avoiding the ten things t ey 
become good There are three evils of the body, our ^ 
evils of the tongue, and three evils of the mind 

“The evils of the body are. murder, ^ 

adultery, of the tongue, lying slander, abuse, an i ® 
talk , of the mind, covetousness, hatred, and error ^ 
“I teach you to avoid the ten evils ^ ^ 

“I Kill not, but have regard for life 
“II Steal not, neither do ye rob , but help evcry^ 
body to be master of the fruits of his labor 

“in Abstain from impurity, and lead a life 
chastit> . 

“ I-ie not, but be truthful Speak the tru ^ 
with discretion fearlessly and in a loving heart 

“V Invent not evil reports, neither do >e repel 
them Carp not, but look for the good sides of }OUt 
fellow beings, so that )ou may with sincerity 
them agamsrthcir enemies 

' ‘ VI Swear not, but speak decently and w ith dig 

nit} 

“\I1 Waste not the time with gossip, but 
to the purpose or keep silence 

“ \ 1 1 1 Coi ct not, nor envj , but rejoice at the 
tunes of other people 

“ IV Cleanse jour heart of malice and cherish no 
hatred, not even against jour enemies, but embrace 
all liMng lieings with kindness 

I'rte jour mirid of Ignorance and be anxio”’ 
to learn the truth, esprciallj m the one thing tint K 
ne*“de !, hst jou fall a prij eul cr to scepticism or I'’ 
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'“fs 11,11 lead'j'ou Mtoi "‘“u" rr 

P«h .hM Icad^ .rc^AP. 

xl™ the prevchcr-s missiov 

" W hen f ha”"* h.a diacples i 

"’"se.aelec. W 

"‘''"■entire, f, ,'7""" 

P>t,enet' The°.S'''77 “ 

‘O'e of all l.e,„' "'T T»thaaat, „ chant) 

“ lf‘e comnJi ^ « Tiflurata 

'’'’'•'Oa- aeVc STr" °' ■” 

‘’■'■•''“Blf m ad''"!?"''' '>■' '"t'h „th un 

‘ »" Ptote r,„ " ' r°“" 'f Perrna 

‘"t, .) ?,7' •" '•"P ■" 1 re,-'er ,,n. ere and 

i' .an, t . P ' fTaV , a-j,. 

=t„ah;^L ;' 
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joS 


other disciples to vituperate them and reproach t ei^ 
demeanor - , 

“Clad m a clean robe, d>ed with good color, wi ^ 
appropriate undergarments, he must ascend the pu P‘ 
with a mind free from blame and at peace with t e 
whole world 

“ He must not take delight m quarrelous disputa 

tions or engage in controversies so as to show ^ 
superiority of his talents, but be calm and compose , 
“No hostile feelings shall reside in Ins heart, an 
he must never abandon the disposition of chanty ^ 
•vt-ard all beings His sole aim must be that all 
become Buddhas 

“Let the preacher apply himself with zeal to his 
work, and the Tathagata will show to him the body o 
the holy law in its transcendent glory He 
honored as one uhom the Tathagata has blessed Tb* 
Tathagata blesses the preacher and also those siho 
reverently listen to him and joyfully accept the doc* 

trine 

“All (hose 'ttho receive the truth will find perfect 
enlightenment. And, venly, such is the power of the 
doctrine that even by the reading of a single stanza* 
or by reciting, copying, and keeping in mind a smgl® 
sentence of the good law, persons may be converted to 
the triHli and enter the path of iighleousness which 
leads to deliverance from evil 

“Creatures that arc swayed by impure passion*, 
when they listen to the voice, will Ik. purified Th® 
Ignorant who ate infatuated with the follies of th® 


vrofll will, when pondering on the profundity of 
d«trinc. acquire wivlom Tfiose who act under the 


impuU.* f 1 VutreJ will when taki jg refuge in Buddha, 
f 'V,! ^,ih good will and love ** 
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topefnCIlr'?" ‘‘■-“'“I 

MSS ‘!=spairmg oi final sue 

^lei^dfratTiirr ^ o" 

'« sees that the sand ?s°d So long as 

the water is still f « ^ white, he knows that 

- -= ; :he''Lra:u.i'" ^^e r' k 

tng the dry sanH „ “ “°Pf'«ss The Work of remov 
*SP« into the tro^d 1°°/ “ ‘hst he can dig down 

‘<1 dig. the cooler -Tf ‘’"P'"' h= has 

the water bo ’'sffsshing will 

'«d bMoL?" “r^ 'hat th^ 

«’» water “near ’ ‘hat 

P' ‘tua rteVrlacheri."'’'' ‘‘‘I °°' '° "" 

'"•» their hearts ,''"T’ ' ‘f dig deeper 

Words he anorehend*^ .! '' ‘0° ‘‘’'P '» heed his 
'nment '"‘'^•hat they will soon attain cnhght 

'ducato°w!J"'',';‘‘°* '’P'""" o’ good 'am.lj and 

'■>";mands the good 1 ““ , "tofi “"ij 

"= 'oad"''jahom^°,“' ’■OOP '■• toad and 

"" he.ngs all ,T P'www'Ka" " aa.l preach ,t to 
•' Tin, T ? , gaarters of the um, erse o 

"Poded andhei.'^rti “ "or "arrow 

■'"owleilge Unto . ' ‘"*^"”"'Part the perfect Buddha 
"we „ n , "h" "I" read} aad willing to re 

orample •"'■tate him and follow 

•'“»'"gtl,e,r„,ir“''°""'“'"“'' ‘“"‘“'O 

'herround}ou hearers who lose 


to listen to 
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the benign and comforting words of the law , rouse the 
unbelievers to accept the truth and fill t em wi 
light and joy Quicken them, edify them, an 
them higher and higher until they see the truth fa ^ 
face in all its splendor and infinite glory ” , ji . 

When the Blessed One had thus spoken, the 


cipies saiu -mirce 

‘ ' 0 thou who rejoicest in kindness having i s 
in compassion, thou great cloud of good j. 

of benevolent mind, thou quenchest the fire t la 
eth living beings thou pourest out nectar, the rain^ ^ 
the law 1 

“We shall do, O Lord what the TathSgata com 
mands We shall fulfil his behest , the Lord shall fioo 
us obedient to his words ’ ' r, eh 

And this vow of the disciples resounded tbtoug 
the universe, and like an echo it came back front a 
the B6dhisattvas who ate to be and will come to pr«s ^ 
the good law of Truth to future generations 

And the Blessed One said “The Tathlga^^ i 
like unto a powerful king who rules his kingdom 'Wit 
righteousness, but being attacked by envious enemies 
goes out to wage war against his foes When the king 
sees his soldiers fighting he is delighted with ^ 
gallantry and will bestow upon them donations of a 
kinds Ye are thesoldiersoftheTathagata, while Mara, 
the Evil One, is the enemy who must be conquere 
And the Tathlgata will give to his soldiers the city o 
Nirvana, the great capital of the good law And wh®^ 
the enemy is overcome, the Dharma raja the 
king of truth, will bestow upon all his disciples tbc 
most precious crown jewel winch brings perfect 
enlightenment, supreme wisdom, and undisturb® 
peace " " 
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XLVIII THE DHARMAPADA 


AIlthAtZ=, .r ■ 

*• 'S founded on 

thoughts thoughts. It IS made up of our 

'Ouesdlf ev'nfj™' Ity “"oself one suffers ; hj 
' '““^itp and , J ttyunoself one ts purtfied 

. Pttl/anott™'^”"'" ■“ to one can 

ute only p^reSl Trth' TsthSgatas 

"'h" V™” ■’ottluBo ofS 

«e, wh", °htuah”r ■' “ ftoo to 

t't'ooe WIl and thouehT “ ='°th, 

"Otn mil never find^f that lazy and .die 

« a man h^M n '"''ehtenment 

oarefullj , th^ truth"”'* j *" ''™ ™tot> h.mseK 
“ a man ml <t"ards h,s self . 

'•ton. bemg I„a,j ,, “ t*" teaches others to be, 

°»o’a o«n Lif ,.!S '"‘“"O others, 

thousand men and”'*?'” ’’nttle a thousand times a 
the greatest of conquerorr he 1 

» 
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It IS the habit ol tools, be they May 

0l the cleigy, to think, “this is done a 

others be subject to me Ii^ this or . pools do not 
prominent part should be pl^edbyee 
care lor the duty to be performed or ,, 

reached.but think ol their sell alone Everyth ^ 

but a pedestal of their vanity ^ 

Bad deeds an^ deeds hurtful to ourselves, aie J 
to do , -what IS beneficial and good, that is very 

cult to do I - , . «•«, him 

If anything is to be done, let a man do , ^ „ 

attack It vigorously' „n the earth, 

^Before long, alasl this body wdl he on the 
despised, without understanding, like a use . ^ 

yet our thoughts wtU endure They \vill 
again, and wiU produce action Good t ° ® 
produce good actions and bad thoughts wi P ^ 

bad actions .vnueht ’> 

Earnestness is the path of immortality, gt 

tessness the path of death Those who are m e 
do not die , those who are thoughtless are as i ^ 
already 

Those who imagine truth in untruth, an s 
truth in truth, never arrive at truth, but „{1 j 

desires They who know truth in truth, an un 
in untruth, arrive at truth, and follow true 5 

As ram breaks through an ill thatched house, 

Sion will break through an unreflecting mind ® 
docs not break through fi well thatched house, pass ^ 
will not break through a well reflecting mind 
Well makers lead the water wherever they 
fletchers bend the arrow, carpenters bend a 
wood, wise people fashion themselves, wise p ^ 
falter not amidst llaine and praise Having liste*’ 
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-» a deep, smooth. 


‘hey become 
“eh still lale 

Wlo” s him a?,'?'''’ 7 77 '"* “ ‘bought, pam” 

*-s ‘hel^f/e ‘'■= O' 'bo o- «bs‘ 

‘orhav.„gdoee.«o^ ’ 0''°°^ better done 

IfamL ^ '''“"‘“"pent „ 

b"" not <lehgh°”™m “ '“7 “ "S"'" ■ ‘'t 

"■uaa does n hat ' P"'," ‘s ‘be outcome of et d If 

'‘“bebt mil, Loo.nr ’ ■' b“" 

Let no ~ PP^f'ess is the outcome of erood w 
' “ "'ll not cole mctf"'? '"^'"2’" >»’ bean, 
drops a water D« cir! 

'““"fcvih though hr,, ,h , “ becomes 

Let n« “'°“en he gather it little bv httle » 

'"g of ^vater dr^V ‘ fali 

becomes 1„„ J7 ■' *» the wise man . 

"o "bo l„os fm 'b"“8bhega,heritlittle hj l.„le n 
'"’“cd, immod™ pi'csore onlj, his senses uncon 
''."e' ‘be tempter' “1/"'“ b.m 

"'"‘‘‘browsdowl, , oterthtow, as the 

'“"■mg forpltTm’ T b'" "“boul 

"“‘e m h„ pTw controlled, mod 

"““'"J n otfi'"""' ""-I strong, I„m Mam Td, 

*°far *"* ^‘^**^•*"0^ ‘swiseatJnn . 

'ndetd °° ***’o>"S himself wise he ,5 ^ 


To ••-•=•11001 
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And so the-'BOod m.n looks upon the 
dharma as a burden and an evil so long 

£ruit^,-.but -when Its fruit npens, then he sees 6^ 

A hater may do great harm to a hater, or ® 
to an enemy, but a -wrongly directed 
greater mischief unto himself A mother, a 
any other relative will do much good , w if 
directed mind -will do greater service unto ){ 

He -whose wickedness is very great brin^ 
aown to that state where his enemy ‘gper 

He himself is his greatest enemy Thus a ^ 
destroys the life of a tree on which it finds supp 

Do not direct thy thought is 

that thou majest not cr> out when burning. 
pam ” The wicked man bums by his own dee . ^ 

if burnt by fire , ._by 

Pleasures destroy the foolish, the foolis ^ 
his thirst for pleasures destroys himself as if * 
his own enemy The fields are damaged j 

and weeds , mankindisdamagedbypassion, by ^ 

by vanity, and by lust thcr* 

Let no man ever take into consideration whe 
thing IS pleasant or unpleasant The love of pe 

begets grief and the dread of pain causes fear , ® 
is free from the love of pleasure and the dread o P ^ 
knows neither grief nor fear g 

He who gives himsdf to vanity, and does no 
himself to meditation, forgetting the real aitn ® 
and grasping at pleasure, will in time envy hid i ^ 
has exerted himself m meditation i, t of 

Th<; fault of others is easily perceived, but t a 
oneself is difficult to perceive A man winnow s 
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le hides, 


neighbor’s faults lihe chaff, but his otvn f 
as a cheat hides the false die from the ga3 
If a man looks after the faults of others, 
waj s inclined to take offence, his own passion! 
grow, and he is far from the destruction of passions ® 
Not about the perversities of others, not about their 
sms of commission or omission but about his own mis 
deeds and negligences aJone should a sage be wor 
rjed “ 


Good people shine from afar, like the snowj moun 
tains , bad people are not seen, like arrows shot by 
night « 

If a man by causing pam to others, wishes to ob 
tarn pleasure for himself, he, entaogled m the bonds of 
selfishness, wUL never be free from batted ® 

Let a man overcome anger bj love, let him over 
come evil by good , let him overcome the greedj by 
liberality, the liar by truth 5 *® 

For hatred does not cease by hatred at any time , 
■^hatred ceases by love, this is an old rule 
' Speak the truth, do not yield to anger, give, if 
thou art asked by these three steps thou wilt become 
di\ loe B 

Let a Wise man blow off the impurities of his self, 
as a smith blows off the impurities -of silver, one by 
little by little, and from tune to time b 

Lead others, not by violence, but by law and 
equity « 

He who possesses virtue and intelligence, who is 

just, speaks the truth and does what is his own bust 
ness, him the world w ill hold dear «i 

As the bee collects nectar and departs without in 
juring the flower, or its color or scent, so let a sage 
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If a traveller does not meet with one who is ^ 
better, or his equal, let him firmly keep to is so ^ 
journey , there is no companionship with a oo ^ 

Long IS the night to him who is awake , ^ 

mile to him who is tired , long is life to the oo ^ 
who do not know the true religion ^ 

Better than living a hundred years, not seeing 
highest religion, is one day in the life of a ^ 

sees the highest religion 

Some form their dharma arbitrarily and fa rica 
artificially , they advance complex speculations 
imagine that good results are attainable oofy y^^ 
acceptance of their theories , yet the truth is but on 
there are not many diHerent truths in the world 
ing reflected on the various theories, we have B® ^ 
into the yoke with him who has shaken off all sin 
shall we be able to proceed together with him? 

The best of ways is the eightfold This is the wa p 
there is no other that leads to the purifying of ml® 

gence Go on this way! Everything else Is the dcce^^ 

of hlara, the tempter If you go on this way, you 
make an end of pain • Says the Tathagala, The wa 
was preached by me, when I had understood the 
moval of the thorn in the flesh . 

Not only by discipline and vows, not only by muc 
learning, do 1 earn the happiness of release which P 
worldling can know Bhikshu, be not confident 
long as thou hast not attained the extinction of 
The extinction of sinful desire is the highest religion 
The gift of religion exceeds all gifts , the sw eetn^® 
of religion exceeds all sweetness the delight m 
gion exceeds all delights , the extinction of thiT't o' 
comes all pun j 

Tew arc there among men who cross the ri'cf P'* 
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reach the goa! The great multitudes are running up 
and down the shore , but there is no suffering for him 
who has finished his journ^ ® 

As the lily will grow full of sweet perfume and de 
hgl^t upon a heap of rubbish, thus the disciple of the 
trulj enlightened Buddha shines forth byhiS wisdom 
among those who are like rubbish among the people 
that walk in darkness “ 

Let us live happily then not hating tho^e who hate 
us ’ among men who hate us let us dwell free from 
hatjed I ** 

Let us live happilj then, free from all ailments 
among the aihug ' among men who are ailing let us 
dwell free from ailments 1 ** 

Let us hve happily, then free from greed among 
the greedy I among men who are greedy let us dwell 
free from greed ' “ 

The sun is bright by day, the moon shines by night, 
the Warrior is bright m his armor thinkers are bright 
m their meditation but among all the brightest with 
splendor day and night is Buddha, the Awakened the 
Holy, the Blessed ** 

ALIX THE TWO BRAHMANS 

At one time when the Blessed Otic was journejing 
through Kdsala he came to the Brahman village which 
<s called Manasakrita There he staj ed m a mango 
groie 1 

And two joung Brahmans came to liim who were 
t>f different schools One wasnamed Vusishthaand the 
other Bharadvaja And t jsishtha said to the Blessed 
One 1 

We have a dispute as to the true path I say the 
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„„.glup..h 5 vh.ch lead, anlo 
,s that a,h.cl, ha, heea smaomiced by 

Paushkatasadi, while my fnend says the =“ 

which lead, unto a union with Btahma is ^ 

has been announced by the Brahman Tiiuhshya . 

■■Now, regarding your high reputation, 
mans, and knowing that yon arc called »'= ’L ® j 
ened One, the teacher of men and gods ' 

Buddha, we have come to ask jou, are aU th V 
saving path,? There are many road, all 
villace, and all lead to ItanasSkrita Is it just 
the paths ot the Brahmans? Are all P^ths sav.nfi 

** And the Blessed One proposed these *! 

the tv. 0 Brahmans “ Do you think that al P* ’ ^ 

tight? ” ^ . wc 

Both an 8 v.ercd and said “Yes, Gautam » ^ 

think 80 ” ' 

“But tell me,” continued Buddha, “has 
of the Brahmans, \erscd m the Vidas, seen t® ^ 


face to face?’ • 

“ No, Sir I ’ was the reply 

“But, then,' said the Blessed One, “has an^ 
teacher of the Brahmans, versed in the Vidas, sce^ 
Brahma face to face?" I4 

The tw o Brahmads said “ No, Sir ” 

“But, then,” said the Blessed One, “has an) 

<f the authors of the %idas seen Brahma fac® 
face? ” j 

Acam the two Brahmans denied the fiucstion. 
th*- Blessed One projiostd an illustration , he said 
“It IS as if a man ahoiifd make a staircase m * ‘ 
t lice wh'-fc four roa Is cross, to mount tip into a min 
sh n And j--op'c thould ask him, ‘kVhetc, E 
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“<Iieeast,orinthesoiitI. ’ ^ ''hether it is 

1 . ,4 hgh 

®!>sn so asied he shonM ' “'*“”1 size?’ And 

people shonld sa, tTJ ”« ' 

"e making a staircase In’ ^ ^mnd, you 

>el’mg.tfora„an“nnI°rr',,“‘’'”'“'^ 

X’ M “'■'■■ JOH seen i* A yo" know 

°uld answer, ‘That .c ■'^°^when so asked he 

tlunkonl? j 

■■t?' Z '"o'mi S o°“ *“ •'-= 

"““W be fcohsh uftTe-' ®e -o Brahmans, ” J 

*oul/s?;,Twe “shrjTJh “■'^'’tasos 

Bra?"^ 'he EteS’ J'f 

S" ”=e“i„"“7r “■ey 

"-e lort" sTsee'”®'"" ■“ •"e o".- “Ne.d™" 

■» •^■“^d? ■ r e" 

-« ».d em;;“'Z- »ere wordl a^dZf 

cross.^ lousiness on ifae othwside^ 

o Jou suppose thatif he w ^ant to 

^«fe to invoke the 
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Other bank of the river to come over to him on thi 
side, the bank would come on account ° is 


“Certainly not, Gautama" Thevomit 

“ Yet this IS the way of the Brahmans 
the practice of those qualities which really ma e 
a Brahman, and say, ‘Indra, we call uponryou , 
we call upon you , Vanina, we call upon you , 
wc call upon you ' Venly, it is not possible tha ^ 
Brahmans, on account of their invocations, pm 
and praises, should after death be unite ^ 
Brahma ” , jj^e 

, “Now tell me, ’ continued Buddha, "what 

Brahmans say of Brahma? Is hts mind full of i 

And when theBralimans denied the question, 
dha asked “ Is Brahma s mind full of malice, s ^ 


or pride? ’ n 

‘No, sir' ” was the reply . g 

And Buddha went on “But are the Brahmans ^ 
of these vices? ' ' u 

“No, sir 1 " said Visishlha ,g 

The Holy One said “The Brahmans cling to 

five things leading to worldliness and yield to tlic temp^ 
tationsof the senses, they are entangled m the ' 

dranccs, lust, malice, sloth, pride, and doubt 
can they be united to that which is most unlihe t e' 
nature? Therefore the threefold wisdom of the Bta 
mans is a waterless desert, a pathless jungle, ,, 
hopeless desolation ” 

When Buddha had thus spoken, one of the Dr* ' 
mans sniJ “We arc told, Gautama, that the Shikj*^ 
mum Icnows the path to a union wilh Brahma ’’ 

And the Blessed One said '’Wliat do jou th>n ’ 
O Brahmans, of a man horn and brought up m 
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,.^“'““'J’ But. Gautama’ ” 

straight path lw”rads’to f " ’^“'“Eula faiowB 
He hnowa .t as „„e 1 ” Hralima 

Hrahma and has been bon!^* ™>ered the world of 
■Su-ht in l„m ■“ ■' There can be-no 

“■e way stw ° Esahmans aa.d .. « ye„ 

.And Buddha said ” 

"'>'J=mandMt“®«ucr“He 

“ “s letter and tn tts Ep.r" a„T. a* "■"* 

“s et,g,n, ic . ^ '“s doetrine is lovely 

swimation TheTaVs^ T “s “n 

■•3 purity and pertelt.on ^ ’’'S'-Br life in 

2^»nersofthew®erM w«h'!ho”h'* pervade the four 
“’ewhoIewideAvorld "'.“"el'ra °f love And thus 

will co„r„ tt ™ f 
>ra1 “ --'Bag 

-and that w.u”'„?dfehy^'" Tl" ''=ard 

a' llieeardi, even ao .aTh?^~'" '>■= 'onr quarters 
"'Bae IS not one J,v.„„ crl T”'°® "’= ^alhagata 

Paaees by or leaves asfde b„,“^ T.th3gata 

And ™’ -■'■’“P felt love “'1 with 

into Xh,"";;"'’™ 

by means that ^ ord ^eed, he 

grate pure, goodishia 
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conduct, guarded is the door ol Its senses, mindlul and 
self possessed, he is altogether happy , 

“He who walks m the eightfold noble 
unswerving determination is sure to reach , 

TheTathagata anxiously watches over his child ^ 

with loving care helps them to see the light 

“When a hen has eight or ten or twelve eggs, 
which she has properly brooded, the wish ^eak 

heart. ‘O would that my little chickens should D 
open the egg shell -with their claws, or with their ^ 

and come forth ipto the light in safety’ ® ^ 
while those little chickens are sure to break t ® 

' shell and will come forth into the light la safety 

80, a brother who with firm determination wa ** 
noble path is sure to come forth into the light, sur 
reach up to the higher wisdom, sure to attain to ^ 
highest bliss of enlightenment ’ 


L GUARD THE SIX QUARTERS 

While the Blessed One was staying at the 
grove near Rijagriha, he once met on his way Srig 
a householder, who, clasping his hands, turned to 
four quarters of the world, to the zenith above, , j 
the nadir below And the Blessed One, knowing 
this was done according to the traditional 
superstition to avert evil, asked Srigala “Why^ ^ 
you performing these strange ceremonies? ” 

^nd Srigala m reply said “Do you think it 
that I protect my liomc against the influences o 
mens? 1 know thou wouldst lain tell me, O Gauta 
Shaky amuni, whom people call theTathagata an * 
Blessed Buddha, that incantations are of no avail an 
possess no saving power But listen to me and kno > 
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Jhat in performing tins nM T u 
TathSgata said 

‘*‘d> to protect lour horn ^ either, and it is jour 

“"‘I tlie children ol y„„T ri T,"" 

■“flfcaces of evil sp'rL f 7“;“' 'I'-t htirtful 

fotmanceof.oc , . , fault ivith the per 

”°t understand the cerern'r ^l' ^ *i>atyoii do 

^•>9 IS noiv spealfmtr to Tathagata, 

^'■'as jou „o^ tes Ihl d“t“ “ '“•f’ttaitd 

moaning of the six dir^'L""'"'^’ 

"t! "“nsfenT^jC musT' "tcmonies is 

J-ttr paren'is m Te ^“.“1 Tum 

'"'"■Is in the North West, to j o,„ 

"Ittioiis relations aho 'It' aenilh of jour 

belowTou ""■'■'O' loZ 

the perlo'rma'cf oMhe >■“>■ to have. 

'Ij out duties ■■ "°"''"“'t»onj shall remind ,ou 

'"''tenee "s'o hisTatheraUd'said" 
ott art Uuddha, the Blee 1^ " 1 Gautama 

"''thnerviihatUraf.tl''?"'- 'I" I">') teacher 
^»st revealed to me the triHh’, Thou 

t^it’i? ttj 
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LI SP.IHA S QUESTION 


CONCERKING annihilation 


At that time many distinguished citizens we 
ting together assembled in the town hall an spo 
many ways m praise ol the Buddha,’ of the ’ 

and of the Sangha Simha, the general m ' 
disciple of the Nirgrantha sect, was sitting ^ ° 

them And Simha thought .-Truly, the Blessed One 

must be Buddha, the Holy One I wiU go ana i ^ 


him «/licre 

Then Simha, the general, went to the _ 

the Nirgrantha chief, Jnyalaputra, was, and ^ 
approached him, he said ‘ 1 wish. Lord, to visi ^ 
ehramana Gautama ’ . . 

Joyitaputra said --Why should you, Simhaj 

believe in the result ol actions according to their 
merit, go to visit the shramana Gautama, who cn ^ 
the result of actions? The shramana 
Simha, denies the result of actions, he teaches ^ 
doctrine of non action , and in this doctrine he trai ^ 
his disciples ” 

Then the desire to go and visit the Blessed ne^ 
which had arisen in Simlia, the general, abated 
. Hearing again the praise of the Buddha, of t 
Dharma, and of the Sangha, Simha asked the Nirgt*’^ 
tha chief a second time, and again JnyStaputra 
suaded him not to go * j 

When a third time the general heard some men o 
distinction extol the merits of the Buddha, the DharH'®’ 
and the Sangha, the general thought “Truly the 
mana Gautama must le the Holy Buddha W’* 
ate the Klrgianthas to mr, whether they give their con 
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sent or not? I shall go without asl^ing their permission 
to \isit him, the Blessed One, the Holy Buddha ’’ * 

And Simlia, the general, said to the Blessed One 
“I have heard, Lord, that the shraraana Gautama 
denies the result of actions , he teaches the doctrine of 
non action, saj mg that the actions of sentient beings 
do not receive tlicic reward, for he teaches annihilation 
and the contemptibleness of all things, and in this 
doctrine he trams lus disciples Do jon teach the do 
mganaj of the -soul and the burning awaj of man's 
being? Braj tell me, Lord, do those who speak thus 
say the truth, or do they bear false w itness against the 
Blessed One, passing oft a spurious dharma as vour 
dhanna?' t 

The Blessed One said • 

“There is a way, Simha, m which one who says 
so IS speaking truly of me , on the otlicr band, Simha, 
there IS a way in which one who says the opposite is 
speaking truly of me, too Listen and I will tell 

yon » 

“1 teach, Simln, the not doing ol such actions as 
ste unrighteous, either by deed, or by word, or by 
thought, I ttach the not I ringing about of all those 
conditions of linrl which arc cmI and not good How 
*'cr, I teach, Simha, the doing of sucli actions as are 
tighipoui, by died, by word and by thoui,ht, I tcicli 
d c bringing alwiut of all those conditions of heart 
*1 ch are gooil and not evd 

•I teach, Simha. that all the conditioas of heart 
wlicli are evil an 1 not gooij unrightroii-. actions by 
deel b\ word and Ij t) < ught must l>e burnt away 
Hr who has friv J ) imsrH Smil a from all tl osv- cm 
d *1 et y rijt wl fh BTC esd a*- 1 not j oc«J I c who 
his t'ose 1 vhm a* « l aim wl tch is rcoicd t ut 
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'“UoHoieand ^ j 

“Olrad.ctoij, for wjuncl.ons are not 

"""== ''hch he has^™ to p„„,aHad for Z 

the ,11 „d, t's injury not 

£' il do.ns H.s o,va acts hai^h “ t.s 

■"HEistrato pun.shes. le, h.m ™t iT Z'T “ 

t>reast. \et i ..s, i ' " harbor liatretl .« 

«der that this KthoZZlZ 

t' "111 indcrstand .1,'? If ^ " ““ =a 

'¥") '’=''iIlnolo„se;foJ,ttrf ',T' '’“"'y ■- 

Aid the HlesseTfr ' '’"'"“'“■'“‘■t » 

'aachesiE ..d One continued “TlieTaiE- 

!?L ho blamed uhoi.fJ,r“ 

Ho^iostnigglts IQ thcintcrMf r “ 

:'5i“L^Va^rd^7fti':rfi::r'"'™- 

-;.w::.f:,r^r:'!e 7 :,;::-”’P£tcat,„: 

'iei?frl°'”' ‘"’■‘P"'‘>P>ahrfo“ 7 ’ 

,T , “‘^^ccursp, 

'‘’’'"■"•“'"P'^oashte 


reccne the 
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yearnings and aspirations ^of all seifs, be. 

selfs break like soap bubbles, ‘^eir contents w 
preserved and in the truth they will lead a ii ^ 

gocth to^®«le.OSimha,e.engojS^ 
it be in a righteous cause, must ba prepared 
by his enemies for that is thedeshny of ’ 

should his fate overtake him he has no reason ^ 

plaint • ,t,g jo 

“But he who isvictoTiousshould remem 

stability of earthly things His success ^ ® 
but be It ever so great the wheel of life itiay ^ 

and bring him down mt* the dust -cuish 

“ Howeier if he moderates lumself and, ^ 

ing all hatred m his heart lifts his down ^ 

versar^ up and sa>s to him, ‘come now an 
peace and lei us be brothers,’ he will gains 
that is not a transient success, for its fruits wi ^ 

forever . . j^e 

“Great is a successful general, O Simha> p 
who has conquered self is the greater victor 

“ The doctrine of the conquest of self, O Sim 
not taught to destroy the souls o! men, but to prcsi ^ 
them He who has conquered self is more fit to 
to be successful, and to gam victories than he w ^ 
the slave of self , r celf 

“He whose mind is free from the illusion o ^ 
will stand and not fall in the battle of life. 

“He whose intentions are righteousness 
tice, will meet with no failure, but be successful m ^ 
enterprises and his success will endure. , 

“He who haiboTS in his heart love of truth 
live and not die, for he has drunk the water of itntn® 
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. roHT latuef '.'com . and fight 

<!>= TalhSgata J 11 1 1 '*' ‘™"' ““‘I 

bless jou ” 10 

“■e 6M °ral r?°° 

■n-hthastAsilodih . Loh«’ 

ae Blessed o 4["''’ '= "’<= 

’!>eT'aU,Sgata tS’w 

mankind ^Tl ''So’yOne Thou art Ihe t-acher of 

«■“ indeed is salvation, for 

»■'> nnl misTth^r Hi "to follorvs thee 

*n3 blessedn <i"tghlen his path He mil 

« am BfeseT O d“ ' “T Lord 
tmtlierhood. Ar° aoctnne, and in his 

ana day lonh rvhd'' One receive me from 

takeh refuge in him ^ disciple who has 

"bat °°° “'a “ Consider first, Simha 

a 4 ***^1. becoming that pi“rsons of 
Simha^a - ° consideration »• 

Replied Blessed One increased He 

®alane Lord, succeeded in 

their bann*. disciple, they would carry around 

«K .StTTsl ^"“ShthewholeatyofVaishali, shout 
the <1^ become our disciple + 

Blessed On^°° t«nie. Lord, 1 tale my refuge la the 
the BI *’ Bharma, and in the Sangha 

^bile mv lT I °“® *’®ceiTe me from this daj forth 
m him* ** * «bsciple who has taken his 

offennes ®^®®sed One ‘ For a Jong time Simha 
bouse given to the Nirgranthas in 3our 

future tn therefore deem it right also in the 

their at food when they come to jou on 

aims pilgnmage ” m 
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And S.mha s heart was Hied with joy ” '„iama 

“I have been told, I-ord ® should 

says To me alone and to noWy 5'== 
be given My pupils alone and P P glassed One 

else should receive oBenngs . -Well, 

exhort, me to give also to the N.rgtan.has^^^ 

Lord we shall see what is One, and 

time, Lord, I take my reluge in the El U 

m his dharma, and in his Iraternity 

LIl ALL EXISTENCE IS SPIRITUAL • 

And there was an officer among the “sed 

who had heard ol the dtsooutse between •“ ,^1, 

One and the general and there was some , 

in his heart j .~U 

This man came to the Blessed One an jgjiies 
IS said 0 Lord, that the shramana Gautama 
the existence oi the «oul Do they who say so f 
the truth, or do they bear false witness ag , 

Blessed One? ’ „ m 

And the Blessed One said " There is a ^ 
which those who say so are speaking truly o m * 
the other hand, there is a way in which those w ^ 
so do not speak truly of me . jjg 

“ The Talhagata teaches that there is no sell 
who sajs that the soul IS his self and that the 
the thinker of our thoughts and the actor of our ® ^ 

teaches a wrong doctrine which leads to confus’°A ^ 
darkness ^ 

• On the other hand, the TatliSgata teaches ^ 
there Is mind He who understands by soul 
and Mjs that mind exists, teaches the truth " ” , 
leads to clearness and enlightenment ” 
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Tts Offic0r coiH 
that hvo thingsex«tM;*^“/ 

°" srr.iraf 

>‘’® -■■.ci .s ' -3 u„.o 3„u, 

“■vedvo.d„t,p.„‘ ™^“' "“‘h^ ■= Ihesepse per: 

““"■Mte .he cosm.e ’ ° ‘’'"°=' whch 

t-m .DE,VT,TVAND^ON.DENtlTy 

«' <l>= B,ehn.,„s m ,he v.lla.e 
si ed h,::f'’T'’''' ''’“ ^“-0 One rf 
ft« .ht a/:' •““■ O '^ra 

t>i« T j uddha, the HoK One thi* ah 

'vt 

>nd power ? ,. °' ''''^ » ^“e '« nil .h; 

aye otaf ", n'd °°° “7'’’' ’‘°“™ If 

Bu.X^d octril?!” w Th "“* “'' ' 

P.Ja^a®"’"’ "The .m.h w .11 „ever‘ 

«'«e ef tlr ™'I '■I tI"'"" 

religion consists in worship and same 
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Said Buddha ‘ Greater 
bullocks IS the sacnfice ol sell He w o , 

godshissinfuldesires-willseetheuselessne 

tenng animals at the altar Bloo as n 
power, but the eradication o£ lust will nia , g K 
pure Better than worshipping gods is o 
the laws of righteousness ’ j 

’ Kutadanta being of a religious disposition, ^ 
lous about the future of bis soul, had sacn 
less victims Now he saw the folly .gjyng 

blood Not yet satisfied, however, with t ® 

of the Tathagata, KGtadanta continued ^ 

hevest, O Master, that the soul is reborn , 
grates in the evolution of life , and that 
law of karma we must reap what we sow Ye 
thou the non existence of the soul ’ *«_» U 

utter self extinction as the highest bliss of Nirv 
I am merely a combination of the samskaras, 
ence will cease when I die If I am merely a ^ jt 
of sensations and ideas and desires, whither can g^^jg 
the dissolution of the body? Where is the i jy 
bliss of which thy followers speak? It is an e ^ 
word and a self-delusion, for nothingness stares n’ j 
the face when 1 consider thy doctrines ” $ 

Said the Blessed One 

“ O Brahman, thou art religious and earnest 
art seriously concerned about thy soul Yet i® 
Vrotk in vain because thou art lacking in the one ° 
that IS needed 

“Only through ignorance and delusion do men 
dulge m the dream that their souls are separat® * ^ 
rxistent crititics. 


“Thy heart, O Brahman, is cleaving still to s'" ' 
thou an anxious abont heaven but thou seckest * 
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pleasures of self in heaven, and thus thou canst not 
see the bliss of truth and the immortality of truth 
‘ ‘ Verily I say unto you The Blessed One has not 
come to teach death, hut to fcach life, and thou dost 
not discern the nature of living and djing ** 

*‘This body will be dissolved and no amount of 
satiifioe will save it Therefore, seek thou the life that 
IS of the mind<- Where self is, truth cannot be , yet 
when truth comes self will disappear Therefore, let 
thy mind rest in the truth , propagate the truth, put 
thy^uhole soul m jt, and let it spread In the truth 
thou shaft li%e forever ” 

"Self IS death and truth is life The cleaving to 
self IS a fierpetual dying, uhile moving m the truth is 
partaking of Nirvlna which is life everlasting ” “ 

Kfitadanta said “Where, O venerable Master, is 
Nirvina?' . 

‘Nirvana is wherever the precepts are obeyed, ’ 
replied the Blessed One ** 

“Do I understand >ou right, ' rejoined the'Btah 
man, “that Nirvana is not a place and being nowhere 
H IS Without reality? “ ” 

“You do not understand me right,’ said the Bles 
sed One, “Now listen and answer these questions 
^VlleIe does the wind dwell?” k 

“ Nowhere,” was the reply u 

Buddha retorted “Then, sir, there is no such 
thing as wind » 

Kutadanta made no reply, and the Blessed One 
asked again “Answer me, O Brahman, where does 
Wisdom dwell? Is wisdom a locality ? ■' « 

“Wisdom has no allotted dwelling place,” replied 
KOtadanta, m 

• Said the B'essed One “Do you mean to say that 
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there is nomsdom, bo enlrghteMeot, 
ness, and no s.Uation, becanse ’“‘"f \ “asseth oret 
ity. As a great and m.ghtynond f 

the world in the heat of the da>, , ^h the 

eomes to blow over the minds of g,,,, 

breath of his love, so cool, so sweet, so ^ 

cate , and those tormented by fever assuage ^ 

mg and rejoice at the refreshing breeze ” 

Said Kutadanta “I feel, O Lord, tha 

claimest a great doctrine, but I cannot . ,f 

bear with me that I ask again Tell me, ^ 

there be no atman, how can there be 

The activity of the mind passelh, and our tb g ^ 

gone when we have done thinking ” 

Buddha replied “Our thinking is gouff, Pledge 
thoughts eomioue Reasoning ceases, but no ^ 

Said Kutadanta ‘ How is that ? Is not reasonm? 
and knowledge the same?' . 

The Blessed One explained the distinction fiy 
illustration “It is as when a man wants, j 

night, to send a letter, and, after having his 
called, has a lamp lit, and gets the letter wn 
Then, when that has been done, he extinguis es 
lamp But though the lamp has been put ou 
writing is still there Thus does reasoning cease a^^ 
knowledge remain , and in the same way menta 
iiy ceases, but experience, wisdom, and all the fru ^ 
our acts endure ” 

KGtadanta continued “Tell me, O Lord, 
me, where, if the samskaras arc dissolved, is the i 
tiij of my self If n») thoughts are propagated, 
il my soul migrates, ni> thoughts cease to be 
thoughts and my soul ceases to be soul Gi'* 
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an jUustration, but pxa), O Lord, tell me, Vkhere is the 
identit> of mj self?” 

baid the Blessed One “Suppose s man were to 
hght a Kmp , would it bum the night through? ' ® 

“Yes, It might do so,* nas the replj 
“Now, js it the same flame that burns m the first 
’Aatch of the night as in the second? ' 

Ki^tadanta hesitated He thought “jes, it is the 
same flame,’ but fearing the comphcations of a hidden 
meaning, and trying to be exact, he said “ No, it is 
not* a* 

“Then," continued the Blessed One, “there are 
tMo flames, one m the first watch and the other m the 
second watch ’ ® 

“No, sir,” said KQtadanta In one sense it is not 
the same flame, but m another sense it is the same 
flame It burns of the same kind of material, it emits 
'he same kind of light, and it serves the same pur 
pose u 

•Vet) well, ’’ said Buddha, “and would you call 
those flames the same that have burned j esterday and 
STc burning now in the same lamp filled with the same 
kind ol od, illuminating the same room ? *» 

“Thej may have been extinguished during the 
daj ’ siiggeslrd Kfitvdanta ** 

‘?aid the Blessed One ‘'Suppose the flame of the 
first witch had been extinguished during t}ie second 
''sich, would jou call it the same jf it bums again m 
>1 e tJiird watch?” r 

Bej htd Kutxdanta *' In ore sense h ij a diCercnt 
in snt ilK-r it i- not ex 

tie Tathjgaia aske I aesm “Has the lime that 
r’ap'-dl i* iirg tJ i sxtmcti n c f the flame anjihinf to 
w, h ,u iJrnlils or non i Irnlity ?" ja 
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•■No, sir," said the Brahman, “it hM ^“s 
la a diSereace and an 7*''*“ e Imp 

elapsed or only one second, and also -wheth ^ ^ 

has been extinguished m the meantime or no 

“Well, then, we agree that the flame # J 
m a certain sense the same as the flame o ^ 
and in another sense it is different at mmatiDg 

Moreover, the flames of the same kind, i u 
with equal power the same kind of rooms, are i 
tain sense the same ” ^ w 

“Yes, sir,’ replied Kutadanta ,«h>,ere 

The Blessed One fontmued “ No’^» ^uppo 
IS a man who feels like yOu, thinks like you» ® ^ 

like you, is he not the same man as you? ” 

“No, sir, ’ interrupted Kutadanta 
Said Buddha “Dost thou deny that the 
logic holds good for thyself that holds goo ^ 

things of the world ? ’ , 

Kutadanta bethought himself and rejoined si 
"No I do not The same logic holds 6°®“ 
sally, but there is a peculiarity about my sell w 
renders it altogether different from everything ® ^ 

also from other selves There may be another 
who feels exactly like roe, thinks like me, and acts 
me, suppose even he had the same name „ «« 
same kind of possessions, he would pot be m)^^ 

“True, Kutadanta,” answered Buddha, 

not be thyself Now, tell roe, is the person who 6^^ 
to school one, and that same person when he has 
ishcd his schooling another? Is it one who 
a crime, another who is punished by having his h ^ 
and feet cut off? ’* «i 

“They are the same,” was the reply 
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“Then sanjeness IS constituted by continuity only? 

asked the TathSgata 

“^5ot only bj coQtinuit 5 >”said Kuladanta, ‘ but 
also and Tnaxoli by identity ol tbaractec " ** 

“Very well,” concluded Buddha, “ then jou agree 
that persons can be the same, m the same sense as 
too flames o{ the same kind are called the same , and 
thou must recognise that m this sense another man of 
the same chaiactet and product of the same karma is 
the same as thou * ** 

^‘Well 1 do, ’ said the Brahman. 

Buddha continued “And in this same sense alone 
art thou the same to day as jesterdaj Tby nature js 
not constituted by the matter of which thy body con 
sists, but by the forms of the bodj, of the sensations, 
of the thoughts Thy soul is the combination of the 
saaiskiras. ^^'herc^er they are, thou art \Vhither 
Meier they go, thy soul goes Thus thou wilt recog 
nise in a certain sense an identity of thy self, and in 
another sense thou Wilt not But he who does not 
recognise the identity should deny all identity, and 
should say that the questioner is no longer the same 
person as he nho a minute after receives the answer 
how consider the continuation of tby personality ,which 
is piesencd jn Iby karma Dost thou call itdeath and 
anadnlation, or life and continued bfe " 

• 1 call It hie and continued hie," rejoined Kuta 
danta, “ lor it is the contwmation of my csistcnce, bat 
I do not care for that kind ol continuauon All I care 
for i, il e coniinualion ol seU m il*,. other sense, which 
makes of every man, whether idenucal w ith me or not. 
an al ogetlier vbflercnt person * « 

..\cTyll.’...llloMU -n.,, „ „h« tl.c« 
dwiiest and this is the cleavng ,, t5i> 
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‘I'«“ not u„ 

“‘f "Jt rean Jh Thou thy 

^ others .. 

>>oy ho wa^staM As a 

“P he had not 1™ d ““ti '■'hen he grew 

thou sat 1 ""’oo'tthtlo'amahvmg Wouldst 
'■on. because tbl.“?.“ P''0‘'“" h.s ou-n ac 

teas the boy? * " * is no longer the same person as 

the tn?d'st ofTtf y°" h*ot in the heavens, not 
to the clefts ( n **’0“ hidest thyself -away 

"here thou cell “ ”!' thou find a place 

'■At the S. ' '^“'P® ‘he ‘™'' of thy evil actions “ 

blessings of thj"* *Ii”* receive the 

__^SSot thy good actions , u 

•ents hom'.''*‘° travelling and who re 

and acQuamr "'ef'Ome of hinsfolk, friends, 

"oris b“r»el 'he '™“> o' h'a good 
path of r,»r. ‘"®" "ho has walked in the 

present l,r^ eousness, when he passes over from the 
He into the hereafter ” u 

of^!^ ^ 

^“rctheheh/ cannot asjeten 

and ,) ' L ‘ ^ Mnderstand that there is no 

sa'e an.i “P®'* ">« Sacrifices cannot 

finJ the ’•o'^ shill I 

by heir»^ ‘ everlasting » I know all the \ tdas 
bale not found the truth . « 

*'*'Jcth “ Learning IS a good thing, hut it 

hceoiK can he acquired hj prac 

same as^tt * ”‘^***® *be truth that thj brother is tl e 
lou. Walk in the coble path of righteous 
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ness and thou wilt understand that while there is ^ 
in self, there is immortality m truth ’ 

Sa-.dK>..ada„t.. .'Let a>c take ^ 

Blessed Oae, m the dharma, and tn the b ^ 

Accept me as thy disciple and let me pa ^ 

bliss of immortalit> ” 

LIV BUDDHA, NOT GAUTAMA. ^ 

And the Blessed One said ,„„r,autanta 

“Those only who do not believe, call me 
Siddhinha, but you call me Buddha, Wesse^O 
andTeachcr And this is tight, for \ _.s,d 

this life entered NtrvJna, and the life of Gau ^ 

dhartha has been extinguished i-nits 

“Sell has disappeared, and the truth has “ . 

abode in me This body o( mine is Gahtama s 
and « mil lie dissolved m due time, and after 
solution no one, neither God nor man, will , 
tama Siddlurtha again But Buddha wil no 
Buddha will continue to live in the holy 1 ) t 

“The extinction ol the Blessed One will be b> 

passing away in wthich nothing remains that coii i 

to tl e formation of another self Nor will it i'® 
sib’c to point out the Blessetl One as being h®^® 
tl ere- iJwl It will Iw I ke a flame in a gre^l bod) 
llarmg fire That flame has eeaseil , •* bas ^ 
an 1 It cannot lx* said lliat it n here or there 1" 
lol) c f ll e dharma, however, the Blessed One fAti 
po nir- 1 out , for the dharma has l>e«'n preached I ) ^ 

I'rvM-lOnv 

•^p aie tny tJ iJlren, 1 am your father, ihr”u5^ 
»T>e jp I «vr l--pn released Ifrm yrnir >ii''eTin„« 
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others =l«>re,help 

salvation am. stream, Imjself having attained 

'"»>! n orra "dTS”' bs^soomfor-ted, I 

•'I sS hM " ‘f’ P'ace of refuge . 

'sssmvh 'aSrn’f T”" "■' "tosejfmbs 

•»S from d,„ ‘ Bt'o >>apptt>0sa to those vvho are di 

Wiverrnct ■ ' snccor and 

ptacto * ’"''>'*a<= ts truth The 

■sft«tTOh p°", "'’“' 4 s 

I am the truth ° •™"' 

•'to Bl^ed’o’''^ oomprehendeth the truth he will see 
'Ite Blessed One *^**'** preached h> 

" eSSENCE ONE LAW ONE AIJI 

•’>yap°a'' m the venerable ha 

1 and he la'd Ins 

■''ferem ”"'"80000 jet things are 

''rr diPo,” , '°™s assume un 

so they art As they form themselves 

“ It , * 

out potter made different ves 

contain su~ ^meof these pots are to 

others curds and tnilL, 

' «rtity la It impunty Tliere is no di 

due ’ **° diSCTSitj of the pots is 

he iitouldine hands of the potter who 
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shapes them for the various uses that ctrcumstan ^ 
may require ^ so 

• And as all things originate from one esse 
they are developing according to one law an ' ^ 

destined to one aim which is Nirvana 

“Nirvana comes to you Kashyapa, i 3°“ 
oughly understand, and if you live according o 
understanding that all things are of one cssenc 
that there is but one law Hence, there is hut^ , 
Nirvana as there is but one truth, not two or ' 

• And the TathSgata is the same unto all U 
differing in his attitude only m so far as all being ^ 
different , . j 

‘ The Tathagata recreates the wnole wofW J 
cloud shedding its waters without distinction ® 
the same sentiments (or the high as for the 1<>^» 
the wise as for the ignorant, for the noble nuodc ^ 
for the immoral 

* Tlie great cloud full of ram comes up m 1"'* 
universe covering all countries and oceans to pour i 
its ram cvcr^’whcrc, over all grasses, shrubs, ' 

Irtos of various species, families of plants of dif c 
names growing on llic earth, on the hills, on the mo ^ 
tains or m the valleys ^ 

‘Then MshyapT the grasses, shrubs 
Wild trees such the water emitted from that great cloo 
which IS all of one essence and Ins been abiindtnt J 
jKuirr 1 down , and they will, according to tlicir natiit*^ 
acq 1 rc a I loportionate development, shootii g up ^ 
ptoilucing I lossoms and fruits in ll < ir sen^jn. , 
•• Roote.l in one anl the svme soil, all those 
Ws of j lints and germs arc quicVencd I y water of 
samr e^K-nce 

* Tin TsthlKita, 1 owrver, O Kashyapa. Vn®** 
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the law 

the peace of salvation, and whose end is 

hnowinR the to all, and yet 

P«' to therl'r'' '°,“^'''‘= -H=<i„es„„r.n> 

ffJo attention to ih A ° omn.ecence, but 

Of to the dtsposittou of vartous beings " « 

t-VI THE EESsOH GIVEN TO RiHUU 

Yashiidharf “* t^ootama SiddhSrtha and 

t'”"'. Ins conduet "'’'B'ttennient of true vis 

ttnth, and "ho n '" 

■’'“Md^f mw" «t °r 

“ Iji'h '*'* *'°^ ‘o bring him 

®hejed ''ater and wash his /eet, and RShula 

^J«sed "ashed the TathSgata’s feet, the 

ing?*» the water now fit for drink 

ttefilcf}?' replied the boj, ‘'the nater is 

°"acisc *'Noi\ consider^our 

'hiia'ofa k ■^“"““Ehjoii ire mj son, and the grand 
'a^untar I “^t^’°“8h jou arc a shramana who lias 
Kuard up csei^ilimg, jou arc iiaal Ic to 

m.nd • untnith, and thus defile jour 

'^ater had liccn poured av\a\, the 
hQM,-„ asked again “Is (his \esscl now fit for 
'’'“=E water to drink?" , 
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shapes them for the vanous uses that circiunsW" ^ 
may require 50 

“And as all things onginate from one , ’^re 
they are developing according to one law an ^ 

destined to one aim which is Nirvana 

“Nirvana, comes to you, Kishjapa, 1 

oughly understand, and if you live accor mg 
understanding, that all things are of one cssenc ^ 
that there is but one law Hence, there is “ ^ 

Nirvana as there is hut one truth, not t« o or t r 
“AndtheTathigata is the same unto 
differing in his attitude only in so far as all being ^ 
different 1 Ve a 

‘ The Tathagata recreates the whole worl ' 

cloud shedding Its tvaters without distinction 

the same sentiments for the high as for 

the Wise as for the ignorant, for the noble mm e ^ 

for the immoral 

■ Tlie great cloud full of ram comes up m t^'® * 
universe covering ail countries and oceans to pour i 
Its ram everywhere, over all grasses, shrubs, h® 

trees of various species, familits of plmts of di“c 

names growing on the earth, on the hills, on the mous^ 
tains, or in the vall<*>s ^ 

“Then, K^shjapa the grasses, shrubs, herbs, 
wild trees such the water emitted from that great c 0 
which IS all of one essence and has l>ecn al imdvnt ) 
lunrcd down , and they will, according to ihnr nati't*’^ 
ar q iirc a proportionate development, shooting tip ^ 
ptoilucing I lossnnis and fruits in their season- . 

“ Rixited in one and the same soil, all those 
1 f\ of plants and germs are quickened I > w alcr rf * ^ 
lam,- m vnee , 

Tathlgata, liowever, O Kasliyapa, Vnu** 


*1 



> ht",^ '° "’• 

<>t«)cd ''•'" »od Hash h,s , °f '° ’’'“e him 
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'•No, my Lord," replied Rabuia, "thevessel, ^ 
has become unclean " ronsider yout 

And the Blessed One said N 
own case Although you wear the 
you fit for any high purpose when you ha , 

unclean like this vessel ? ’ * tasm 

Then the Blessed O^e. lifting up the emp y 
and whirling it round, asked “Are you „ 

lest it should fall and break?’ vessel is 

i««No, my Lord.’ replied Rahula, u 

but cheap, and its loss will not amount ' 

.. Now consider your own case, saiu rn 
One “You are whirled about m endl . „je 
transmigration, and your body being ma e . 

substance as other material things tha wi .-'•given 
dust, there is no loss if it be broken He who 1 B 
to speaking untruths is an object of contemp „ 

Rahula was filled with shame and 
addressed him once more “Listen, and 1 „ 

you a parable ' . , gje 

“There was a king who had a very P°J®^ gje 
phant, able to cope with five hundred pjed 

phants When going to war, the elephant was 
with sharp swords on his tusks, with scythes o ^ 
shoulders, spears on his feet, and an ironba 
tad The elephant master rejoiced to see t le P 
creature so well equipped, and, knowing that a 
wound by an arrow in the trunk would he fatal, ® 
taught the elephant to keep his trunk well coi c 
But during the battle the elephant stretched fo^ 
trunk to seize a sword His master uas frigh*®”^ 
and consulted with the king, and they decide 
the elephant was no longer fit to be used m batfic 
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*' 0 Rahula ! if men 'wonld only guard their tongues 
all would be well 1 Be like the fighting elephant who 
guards his trunk against the arrow that strikes in the 
middle ^ 13 

“By loTB of truth the sincere escape iniquity 
Like the elephant weir subdued and -quiet, who pet 
mils the king to mount on his trunk, thus the man that 
reveres righteousness will endure faithfully throughout 
his life ’ w 

Rahula hearing these words was filled with deep 
sorrow , he never again gave any occasion {or com 
plaint, and forthwith he sanctified his life by earnest 
exertions ^ 


LVtt THE SEEMOV OV ABUSE 

And the Blessed One observed the ways of society 
ind noticed how much misery came from malignity oad 
foohih oflences done only to gratify vanity and self 
seeking pride » 

And Buddha said “ If a man foolishly docs me 
Wrong, I viiU return to him the protection of my un 
Smdgmg loie, the more evil comes from him, the 
more good shall go from me , the fragrance of good 
®«s always comes lo roc, and the harmful air of evil 
goes to him ' * 

A foolish man learning that Buddha obsened the 
rnnciplc of great lo>c which commends to return good 
tvil, came and abused him Buddha was silent, 
ritj tag lus folly t 

Tlic man haling finished lus abuse, Buddha asked 
'w, saying <*Son il a man deehned to accept a 
r^vsent made to him, to whom would it belong?” And 
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he aesfceted •‘In that cnse it wonM belong to tte 

man 'who offered it ” ,-,lpd at 

••My son; sa.d Buddha, "you have ta e ^ 
but I decline to accept your abuse, and i q to 

keep It yourself Will it not be a source o 
you? As the echo belongs to the ’ „^etbe 

shadow to the substance, so misery will ^ , 

evil doer without fail ” . contm 

The abuser made no reply, »»•! Buddha 


ued _ one is 

A wicked man who reproaches a vi spittle 

like one who looks up and spits at heaven , . jp, ^ 

sods not the heaven but comes back an t 

own person ^ anotb»t 

‘•Theslandererishkeonewhofiiogsdus a 

when the wind is contrary the dust does bu 
him who threw it The virtuous man . t,ack 

and the misery that the other would fhflict co ^ 

on himself ’ ^ggio 

The abuser went away ashamed, but he cam ^ 
and took refuge m the Buddha, the Dharma, an ^ 
Sangha 


LVin BUDDHA REn-IES TO THE D&VA. 

On a certain day when the Blessed One 
Jetavana the garden of Anathapindika, aceleslia^^^^ 

came to him in the shape of a Brahman whose 
tcnanccwas bright and whose garments were 
like snow The dSva asked questions which the j 
sed One answered pj? 

Tlie duva said “What is the sharpest 
What IS the deadliest poison? What is the fi®t ^ 
firt? \Vliat IS the darkest night ? ” 
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The Blessed One lephed **Atvord spoken in wrath 
» the sharpest sword , covetousness is the deadliest 
fQison , passion is the fiercest fire , ignorance is the 
latkest night ” ® 

The dSva said '‘"Who gams the greatest benefit? 
i>Vho loses most? Which armor is invulnerable? What 
s the best weapon ? ”’ * 

The Blessed One replied <‘He is the greatest 

gainer who gives to others, and he loses most who re 
cciies from others uilhout giving a compensation 
Patience is an invulnerable armor , wisdom is the best 
weapoiL’ * 

The dfiva said "Who is the most dangerous thief? 
^Vhat IS the most precious treasure? Who is most sue* 
cessfuUn taking awa> by violence not c»l> on earth but 
Rlso m heaven’ What is ihe securest treasure trove? • 
The Blessed One replied "Evil thought is the roost 
•iangerous thief 7 virtue is the most precious treasure. 
The soul can take awa> b) violence not only on earth 
but also in heaven and immortality is its securest 
treasure trove » 

Thedciasaid "WTiat is attractive? Whatisdis- 
GUsting? WTiat is the most horrible pam? ^Vhatls 
the greatest enjoj-ment’" * 

The Blessed One replied "Good is attractive, 

t’d IS disgusting A bad conscience is the most tor 
menting pam, deliverance is the height of bhss * 
The dv\a asked " Wliat causes ruin m the world? 
What breaks off friendships? What is the roost vio 
fever? Wlio is tbebost phj'sician? * * 

Tlie BlMsed One replied " Ignorance causes the 
of the a orld F nvj and selfislmess I rcak off friend 
‘hips. Hatred IS the roost violent fever, and Buddlia 
w the best ph>ssciaa ** u 
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, J M. «*Now I havcooly 
Tlic deva then asked and saiQ js 

one donbl to bo solved ; ptsj'. 5'“' ' L 
,t f..e can nei.ber bom. .or motst... ‘=Xk%orW' " ” 
emsb dov;., but is able to ’ Ne.tber t.e, 

The Blessed One leplicd “ bless.ne * 

nor moisture, nor wind can '• , “ 

good deed and it will tclotm the wh Blcssisi 

The deva, having heard , .nods, be 

One, was full ol exceeding joy. Clasping * plated 
boived doPtn befoIchlmmrc^e^encc. and dis PI „ 
suddenly Iroin tbc presence o{ Buddha. ^ 
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from pride, who has overcome all the ways of passion, 
15 subdued, perfectly happy,ai)d of a fiim mmd Such 
a one Will wander tightl> m the world • 

“Faithful Is he who is possessed of knowledge, 
seeing the naj that leads lo Kinana, he who is no 
partisan, \ie who is pure and victorious, and has re 
tno\ed the \eil from his eyes Such a one will wander 
rightlj in the world " ^ 

Said the hhikshus “Certainly, O Bhagavant, it is 
so whichever bhikshu lives in this way, subdued and 
having overcome all bonds, such a one wiU wander 
nghtly in the world ** * 

The Blessed One said • 

“Whateter is to be done by him who aspires to 
the tranquillity of KirvSna let him be able and 
’^pnght, conscientious and gentle, and not proud ” 
“Let BO one deceive another, let so one despise 
another, let no one out of anger or resentment wish to 
harm another ** 

“Happy is the solitude o! the peaceful who know 
and behold the truth Happy is he who stands firm by 
holding himself in check alway Happy is he whose 
®vcry sorrow, whose ciery' desire is at an end The 
conquest of the stubborn vanity of self is truly supreme 
happiness i* 

“Let a man s pleasure be the dharma, let him de 
hght m the dharma, let him stand fast m the dharma 
let him know how to inquire into the dharma, let him 
not raise an> dispute that pollutes the dharma, and let 
h tn spend Jus tune m -pondenog on the well spoken 
truths of the dhitma u 

“V trevvure tl at is laid up jn a deep pu profits 
aothmg and mny MSiJy lost. The real treasure 
- that IS laid up through charity and piety , temperance, 
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self control, or deeds of merit, is of 

not pass away It is never gamed 

wronging others, and no thief can ste 

when he dies must leave the fleeting w 

world, but this treasure of virtuous acts he ^ 

him Let the wise do good deeds , they are 

that can never be lost ” 

And the bhikshus praised the wisdom ot „ 


^ Thou hast past beyond pam , thou art 
Enlightened One, we consider thee one 
strojed his passions Thou art glorious, “ gnd 
and of great understanding O thou who pu 
to pain, thou hast earned us across cur doub 
‘•Because thou sawesl our longing and carne 
across our doubt, adoration be to thee, O ^ M 

hast attained the highest gam m the ways of wis 

‘•The doubt rve had before, thou hast cleare jy 
O thou clearly seeing , surely thou art a muni, per ^ ^ 

enlightened, there IS no obstacle for thee 

••And all thy troubles arc scattered and cu ^ 
thou art calm, subdued, firm, truthful 

“Adoration be to thee, O noble muni, adoratio 
to thee, O thou best of beings , m the world of men ^ 
gods there is none equal to thee 

“Thou art Buddha thou art the Master, t lOU 
the muni that conquers Mara , after his lUg cut ° 
sire thou hast crossed over and earnest this genera ^ 
to the other shore ” 


tx. A^tlTADIIA 

One of the disciples came to the Blessed One 
a trembling heart and h« mind full of doubt . 

asVtd the Blci«.ed One “O Buddha, our Lord a 
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lalion, ths soure "•= light of rove 

And th. m j' ■““'■■nerable miracles ? " i 

®«ling imnd °°S ““."6^“’' “'■'■"y ■>< a truth 
aaiong the notie* shiaaaka, thou art a novice 

*a=a of Sams- ’ swimming on the sur 

^he truth ? i, S^^sp 

TathSgata tT understood the words of the 

plications hav ^ IS irrefragable, and sup 

Said the d'scrpfc'V.’s"'''’''’ "•= '"’P'y "'“■'■is ' ’ 

="•> wonder, ,hf.y,““ °° "" 

^ Qd the blessed One replied « 

«culous'to°.ul mysterious and mj 

®*mt, that hA 1,°^ that a sinner can become a 

fiad the nafi, t'’ attains to true enlightenment will 
selSshness? abandon the evilwajsof 

renounces the transient pleas 
forms th °f holiness, per 

acle miracle that can truly be called a mir 

mgs. ^ Th^ changes the curses of karma into bless 

from cftTt f perform miracles arises either 

orn covetousness or from vanity t 

‘Peon! does right who does not think 

theworM though despised bj 

’ ^®t cherishes no ill mil towards it • 

teors d ^oudicant does right to whom omens me 
frcA L “I’d signs are things abolished , he is 

om all their evils * 

unbonnded light, is the source of 
m* of Virtue, of Buddhahood The deeds of 
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“Your descnption,* Buddha continued, “is beau 
tiful , jet it IS insufficient and docs little justice to the 
glorj of the pure land The inorldlj can speak of it in 
a worldly waj onij, thej useworldlj similes and v,orId!j 
words But the pure land m which the pure h\e is 
more beautiful than jou can saj or imagine ** 

‘'Howe\er, the repetition of tlie nameAmitabha 
Buddha is mentonoos only if you speak it with such a 
devout attitude of mind as w ill cleanse j our heart and 
attune jour wiH to do works of righteousness lie 
onlj can reach the happy land whose soul is filled with 
the infinite light of truth He only can Jive and breathe 
in the spiritual atmosphere of the western paradise 
who has attained enlightenment '* 

“\crily I say untojoo, theTaihagata Jites in the 
pure land of eternal bliss eten now while he is still in 
the body , and the Tathagata preaches the Jaw of reli 
gion unto you and unto the whole world so that you 
and your brethren may attain the same peace and the 
same happiness ' ** 

istid iheSiseipIe “Teach me O Lord, the medi 
tations to which I must devote myself m order to Jet 
tnj tnind enter into the paradise of the pure land ’ “ 

Buddha said “There arc five meditations ** 

“The first meditation IS the meditation of love in 
which you must so adjust your heart that you long for 
the weal and welfare of all tieiogs. including the happi 
ne^s of V our enemies * 

‘Tlic second meditation is the meditation of pity, 
in which you think of all Iwings in distress vividly 
representing in jour imagination their sorrows and 
anxieties so as to arouse a deep compassion for them 
inyoursoul ** 

“The third meditation is the meditation ol joy in 
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which you think of the prosperity of others and rejoice 
With their rejoicings « 

“The fourth meditation is the meditation on im 
purify, in which you consider the evil consequences of 
corruption, the effects of sin and diseases How trivial 
often the pleasure of the moment anS how fatal its 
consequences ' « 


“ The fifth meditation is the meditation on serenity, 
in which you rise above love and hate, tyranny and 
oppression, wealth and want, and regard your own fate 
with impartial calmness and perfect tranquilli ty"! “ 
“A true follower of the Tath 3 gata does not found 
his trust upon austerities or rituals but giving up the 
idea of self relies with his whole heart upon Amitibha, 
which IS the unbounded light of truth ' “ 

The Blessed One after having explained his doc 
trine of Amitabha the immeasurable light which makes 
him who receives it a Buddha, looked into the heart 
of his disciple and saw still some doubts and anxieties 
And the Blessed One said ‘Ask me, my son, the 
questions which weigh upon your soul " ” 

And the disciple said “Can a humble monk, by 
sanctifying himself acquire the talents of supernatural 
wisdom called abhijnja and the supernatural powers 
called riildhi? Show me the nddhi pada, the path to 
the highest wisdom ? Open to iiic the dhyinas which 
arc the means of acquiring samidhi, the fixity of mind 
'vhich enraptures the soul * V 

And the Blessed One said “mtch arc the abhij 
nyas?" » 


The disc, pie repLed “There are six abhijnjSs 
(I) The celestial e)c, (a) thq celestial car, (3) the 
at smll or the power of transformation, (4) the 
knowledge of the destiny of former dwellings, so as to 
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sober and abandon wrong practices which serve only 
to stultify your mind ’ *' 

Said the disciple ‘‘Forbear with me, O Blessed 
One, for 1 have faith without understanding and I am 
seeking the truth O Blessed One, O Tathagata, my 
Lord and Master, teach me the riddhipadi ’ ** 

The Blessed One said “There are four means by 
which riddhi 13 acquired, (1) Prevent bad qualities 
from arising (2) Put away bad qualities which have 
arisen (3) Produce goodness that does not yet exist 
Search with sincerity, and persevere in your search 
In the end you will find the truth ” ” 

LXt THE TEACHER UNKNOWN 
And the Blessed One said to Ananda * 

“There are various kinds of assemblies, OAaanda, 
assemblies of nobles, of Brahmans, of householders, 
of bhikshus, and of other beings When I used to enter 
an assembly, I always became, before 1 seated m>self, 
in color like unto the color of my audience, and in 
voice like unto their voice Then with religious dis 
course, I instructed quickened, and gladdened them * 
* M) doctrine is like the ocean, having the same 
eight wonderful qualities * 

"Both the ocean and my doctrine become gradu 
ally deeper Both preserve their identity under all 
changes Both cast out dead bodies upon the dry 
land As the great rivers, when falling into the mam, 
lose their names and are thenceforth reckoned as the 
great ocean, so all tl e castes, having renounced their 
hneage and cntcrcil the Sangha, liecome I reihren and 
are reckonctl the sons of Slukjamuni The ocean is 
the goal of all streams and of the rain from the cloud*, 
ict It it never overflowing and never emptied so the 
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dbanna is embraced by many miiiions of people, jet 
It neither increases nor decreases As the great ocean 
has only one taste the taste of salt so my doctrine 
has only one fla\ or, the fla\ or of emancipation Both 
the ocean and the dharma are full of gems and pearls 
and jewels, and both afiord a dwelling place for mighty 
beings * 

"These are the eight wonderful qualities in which 
my doctrine resembles the ocean * 

** My doctrine is pure and it makes no discnmina 
tion between coble and ignoble, nch and poor * 

' My doctrine is hke unto xvater which cleanses all 
withoift distmctiQQ ^ 

" My doctrine is like unto (ire wl^ch consumes all 
things that exist between heaven and earth great and 
small * 

^fy deetrioe is like unto the heat ens for there is 
room in it, ample room for the reception of all for men 
and women, boys and girls, the powerful and the 
lowlj » 

•‘But when 1 spoke, thej knew me not and would 
saj, ‘^^'ho may this be who thus speaks a man or a 
god?’ Then hating instructed quickened and glad 
dened them with religious discourse, I would santsh 
away But they knew me not, even when I tamshed 
avi ay ** *» 
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AND the Blessed One thought •• I have taught the 
^ L truth which IS excellent in the beginnins, excel 
lent in the mitidle, and excellent m the end . it is glon 
oua m Its spirit and elotiousin us letter Dut simple as 

tis the people cannot understand It Imnstspeahto 

heni in the r own Uneuasc I must adapt my thoughts 
In They are like unto children, and 

ove to hear tales Therefore I will tell them stories 
I t'” 'he dharma 11 they cannot 

L. ".“'h 'he abstract arguments by which I 
atanV?'? “ ’ '""J'"''"''heless come to under 

stand It If It IS Illustrated m parables • 1 

ixm TIIP nURMNC SIANSIOV 

larnri'iiT n’ “ heuseholder who possessed a 

m hri , u ” "e w orin eaten, its 

f nie T ■''T”"'* eombustiblc And it 

Tle’Imirn"' “ sniell cl f.re 

■'ten dra'i ' 'l"'”' "'"'h I iS cllll 

tlej were,™' mn rant cl the danger, 

e, were romp.r,. .1 k,„, , 

.tanVer-^''' -*'.'." -ell "tMat 

C <« 1 -rt-j Krc n,-5or*nt, #nj jt 1 
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useless to -warn them of the danger If I run in to 
catch them and carry them out in mj arms, thej will 
run awaj , and while I might save one of them, the 
others would perish in the flames ” Suddenly an idea 
cametohiin “My childrenlove to^s ’ he thought, 
**if I promise them playthings of wonderful beauty, 
they will listen to me " * 

Then he shouted aloud “Children, come out and 
see the exquisite feast jour father has prepared for 
jou Here are tojs forjou finer than jou haie ever 
seen CoTie quicJd}, before it is too late * ” * 

v\nd lo 1 from the blazing rums the children came 
out in full haste The word “tojs" had caught their 
mmds. Then the fond father tn his joy bought them 
the most precious plaj things, and, when thej saw the 
destruction of the house, thc> understood tlie good in 
tention of their father, and praised the wisdom which 
had saved theif lives * 

The Tallugata knows that the children of the \\ otld 
love the tinsel of worldlj pleasures, he describes the 
Ihss of righteousness thus cmleavonng to save their 
souls horn perdition, and he will give tliem the spintual 
treasures of truth * 

LMV THF MAN BORN DLtVD 
There was a man liomlhnd and he said “I do 
not l»clicv c in the w otld of light and appearance There 
ate no colors bright or somi rc There is no sun, no 
moon, no stars J*o one ba* witnessed these thing*. 

His /ficrds remonstrated with him, but he ejurg to 
his opinion “Mhat jou saj that Jou sec ’* leo’ 
jec’cd, < arc illusions- If colors czistcrl I si ou’ 1 l>c 
al le to toucli ll cm Thej have no substance and arc 
unreal. " * 
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In those days there was aphysician who was called 
to see the blind man, and -he mixed four simples and 
cured him of his disease * 

The Tathagata is the physician, and the four sim 
pies are the four noble truths * 

LXV THE LOST SON 

There was a householder s son who went away into 
a distant country, and. while the father accumulated 
immeasurable riches the son became miserably poor 
And the son while searching for food and clothing hap 
pened to come to the country m which his father lived 
d the father saw him m his wretchedness, for he 
was ragged and brutalised by poverty, and ordered 
some of his servants to call Inm * 

When the son saw the palace to which he was con. 
ducted, he thought, 'I must have evoked the suspi 
cion of a powerful man, and he will throw me into 
prison Full of apprehension he made his escape 
before he had seen his father * 

Then the father sent messengers out after his son, 
and he was caught and brought back m spite of his 
cries and lamentations And his father ordered the 
sen-ants to deal tenderly with his son and he appointed 
a a ofcro* hissou sraokand education to employ the 
latl as a helpmate on the esute And the son was 
pleased with his new situation * 

From the „( 1,,, 

h.s boy, and when ho saw that ho was honest and in 
dnstiions, 1.0 promoted him higher and higlier • 

f „„ . 1 ,’" To'" ^ “"roonad Ins son and called 
to 11,™ ° ml"’ "-a kno'aa 

ant! bi. »tr I 'u" ) exceedingly glad 

and be was toll of joy at meeting In, father > 
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Little by little must the minds of men be trained 
for higher truths • ® 

tXVl THE GIDDY FISH 

There was a bhikshu who had great difficulty m 
keeping his senses and passions under control , so, re 
solving to leave the order, he came to the Blessed One 
to ask him*for a release from the vows And the 
Blessed One said to the bhiksUu * 

'•Take heed, my son, lest you fall a prey to the 
passions of your misguided heart For I see that m 
former existences, you have sufiered much from the 
evil consequences of lust, and unless you learn to con 
quer your sensual desires, you will in this life be ruioed 
through your folly ’ 

“ Listen to a story of another existence of j ours, as 
a fish . * 

The fish could be seen swimming lustily m the 
river, plajmg with his male She, moving m front, 
suddenly perceived the meshes of a net, and slipping 
around escaped the danger, but he, blinded by love, 
shot eagerly after her and fell straight into the mouth 
of the net The fisherman pulled the net up, and the 
fish, who complained bitterly of his sad fate, saying, 

‘ this indeed js the bitter fruit of my follj , ’ would surely 
haie died if Bodhisattia had not chanced to come by 
and, understanding the language of the fish took pity 
on him He bought the poor creature and said to him 
My good fish, had I not caught sight of jou this da), 
jon would have lost your life I shall sare you, but 
henceforth sin no more ' With these words he threw 
the fish into the nater * 

' ' Make the best of the tune of grace that is offered 
} QU in j our present existence, and fear the dart of lust 
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which, jf jou guard not rour senses, will lead joo into 
destrlictioD ” - * 

t^TI THE CRI.E1.CRVNE OUT W ITTED 
A tailor who used to make robes for the brother 
hoed was wont to cheat hts customers, and thus pnded 
himself on being smarter tliaa other men But once, 
on entering upon an important business transaction 
with a stranger, he found his master in fraudulent prac- 
tices, and suffered a heavj lo»s. * 

And the Blessed One said This is no isolated in- 
cident in the greedj tailor’s fate , m other incarnations 
he suffered similar losses, and b> tiding to dupe others 
uhimatelj ruined himself * 

This same greedj character h\ ed manj generations 
ago as a crane near a pond, and when the drj season 
set m he said to the fish with a bland \oice “Are jou 
not anxious for jour future welfare? There is at pres 
ent ^ery little water and still less food in this pond 
What will JOU do should in this drought' the whol 
pond become dij ?” 

•'■i es, indeed,’ said tne fish, “what should we do? ’ 
Replied the crane “ I know a fine. large lake 
which ne^er becomes dij Wo«ld%Du not like to b 

carried to that place in mj beak»* ^Mien the fish be 
gan to distrust the honestj of tlie crane, he propose* 
to ha\e one of them sent o\er to the lake to see it 
and one of them, a big carp, at last decided to Uk 
* ® ^ of *he otliers, and the crane car 

nrf him to a beautiful lake and brought him back 11 
safe^ Then aU doubt vanished, and the fisli gamei 
wnfidence in the crane, and now the crane took th- 
hsh one bj one out of the pond and dei cured them o: 
abig%-arana tree. 
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There was also a lobster in the pond, and when rt 
listed the crane to eat hinj too, be said to him “ I 
have tahen all the fish away and put them in a fine, 
large lake Come along I shall take you, too ' ’ ® 
“ But how will you take hold ol me to carry me 
along? ’ asked the lobster ^ 

“I shall bite hold of yon with my beak,” said the 
crane ® 

“You will let me fall if you carry me like that I 
will not go with you ' " replied the lobster ® 

" k ou need not fear, ’ rejoined the crane , “I shall 
hold you quite tight all the way " ' ” 

Then said the lobster to himself "If this crane 
once gets hold of a fish, he will certainly never let him 
go in a lake • Now if he should really put me into the 
lake It would be splendid , but if he does not, then 1 
Will cut his throat and kill him 1 " So he said to him 
"Look here, friend, you will not be able to hold me 
tight enough , but we lobsters have a famous gnp If 
you let me catch hold of you round the neck with my 
claws, I shall be glad to go with you ” “ 

And the crane did not see that the lobster was try ing 
to outwit him, and agreed So the lobster caught hold 
of his neck with his claws as securely as with a pair of 
blacksmith's pmcers and called out “Off with you 
now ' ’ ” 

The crane took him and showed him the lake, and 
then turned off toward the varana tree "Aly dear 
uncle” cried the lobster, “the lake lies that way, but 
you are taking me this was ” “ 

Answered the crane "Do you think so? Am 1 
3 our dear uncle ? You mean me to understand, 1 sup- 
pose, that I am your slaie, who has to lift you up and 
carry you about with him, where you please! Now 
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cast jour eje upon that heap of fish bones at the root 
of jonder\arana tree Just as I ha\e eaten those fish, 
everyone of them, just so I «ill devour jou as well 
“Ah' those fishes got eaten through their own stu 
piditj,” answered the lobster, “but I am not going to 
let you kill me On the contrary, it is you that I am 
going to destroy For jou, in jour follj, have not 
seen that I have outwitted you If we die, we both 
die together , for I will cut off this head of jours and 
cast It to the ground And so saying, he gave the 
crane s neck a grip with his claws as with a vise ** 
Then gasping, and with tears trickling from bis 
eyes, and trembling with the fear of death, the crane 
beseeched him. sajing «0, my Lord ' Indeed I did 
not intend to eat you Grant roe my life'” “ 

“Very well ' fly down and put me into the lake,” 
replied the lobster ii 

And the crane turned round and stepped down into 
lake, to place the lobster on the mud at its edge 
But the lobster cut the crane s neck through as clean 
as one would cut a lotus stalk with a hunting knife, 
and then entered the water' m 


When the Teacher had finished this discourse, he 
® c only ’vas this man outwitted m this 

jt/’ other existences, too, he was outwitted, in 
the same way ” jj 


LX\ III FOTO KINDS OF MERIT 
•nim -nas a „ch man ,ho nsed to imnle all the 
r„e to h.s house, and. g.v- 

tepiTt a th “d'" ■■ " • ■»“ ■»=!■ tnonth 

poat a thonsand saenSce, and g.t e olfet.nss »thont 
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ccasmg, he js not equal to him who but for a moment 
fixes his nuntl upon righteousness " * 

The uorI<l honored Buddha continued “There 
are four kinds of offering first, nhen the gifts are 
Urge and the merit small, sedondlj, when the gifts 
are small and the merit small, thirdly, when the gifts 
arc small and the ment large, and fouTthl>, when the 
gifts are Urge and the merit is also Urge * 

“The first is the case of the deluded man who 
takes awaj life for the purpose of sacrificing to the 
gods, accompanied by carousing and feasting Here 
the gifts are great, but the merit is small indeed * 
“The gifts are small and the merit is also small, 
tshen from covetousness and an evil heart a man keeps 
to himself a part of that which he intends to ofier * 
“The merit is great, liowevcr, while the gift is 
small, when a man makes his offering from love and 
With a desire to grow m wisdom and in kindness * 
“Lastly, the gift is large and the merit is Urge, 
when a wealthy man, in an unselfish spirit and with 
the wisdom of a Buddha, gives donations and founds 
institutions for the best of mankind to enlighten the 
minds of his fellow men and to administer unto their 
needs ” t 


LXIX THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 
There was a certain Brahman in Kaushambi, a 
^Tangier and well versed in the Vedas As he found 
no one whom he regarded his equal in debate he used 
to carry a lighted torch in his hand, and when asked 
for the reason of his strahge conduct, he replied 
“The world i3 so dark that I cairj this torch to hght 
It up, as far as I can ’ j 

A shramana sitting m the market place heard these 
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words and said “MyXnend, if jour eyes arc blind to 
the sight of the omnipresent light of the day'do not call 
the world dark Your torch adds nothing to the glory 
of the sun and your good intention to illumine the 
minds of others is as futile as it is arrogant ” •* 

On this the Brahman asked “Where is the sun 
of which thou speakest?” And the shramana replied 
“The wisdom of the TathSgata is the sun of the soul 
His radiancy is glorious by day and night, -and he 
whose faith is strong wiU not lack light on the path to 
Nirvana where he will inherit bliss everlasting " ^ 


LXX LUXURIOUS LIVING 

While Buddha was preaching his doctrine for the 
conversion of the world m the neighborhood of Shrl 
vastr, a man of great wealth who suffered from many 
ailments came to him with clasped hands and said 
World honored Buddha, pardon me for my want of 
respect in not saluting you as I ought to, but I suffer 
greatly from obesity, excessive drowsiness and other 
complaints, so that I cannot move without pam * 
ISie Tathagata, seeing the luxuries with which the 
man was surrounded asked him “ Have you a desire 
o know the cause of your ailments? ” And when the 
wealthy man expressed his wilLngness to learn, the 
ne said “There are five things which pro 
duce the condition of which you complain opulent dm 
ners, love of sleep, hankering after pleasure, thought 
l«sness, and lack of occupation Exercise self control 
t your meals, and take upon jourself some duties that 
ill exercise your ab.bties and make you useful to your 
you T tlus advice you will prolong 
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The rich man remembered the^vords o! Buddha 
and after some time having recovered his lightness of 
bod^ and joiithful buojanc}' returned to the World 
honored One and, coming afoot without horses and 
attendants, said to him . " Master 5 oh have cured my 
bodily ailments, I come now to seek enlightenment 
of my soul ” 

And the Blessed One said “The ivorldling nour- 
ishes his bodj , but the wise man nourishes hss soul 
He who indulges in the satisfaction of his appetites 
works his own destruction, but he who walks in the 
path Will have both the salvation of hts soul and pro- 
longation oi life " * 

LXXr THE COMMinJICATlOV OF BLISS 

Annabhara, the slave of Sumaua, having just cut 
the grass on the meadow, saw a shramaoa with his 
bowl begging for food And throwing down his bundle 
of grass he ran into the house and returned with the 
rice that had been provided for his own food ^ 

The shramaua ate the rice and gladdened him with 
words of religious comfort ’ 

The daughter of Sumana having observed the scene 
from a window called out “ Good ’ Annabhara, good’ 
" Very good I" * 

Sumana hearing these words inquired what she 

meant, and on being lufonned about AnnabhSra s de- 
votion and the words of comfort he had received from 
the shcamana, went to his slave and offered him monej 
to divide the bliss of liis offermg 4 

« “My Lord,” saidAnnabhSra, “let me first ask the 
venerable man " And approaching the shramana he 
said “My master has asked me to share with him 
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the bhss of the offering I made jou of my allowance 
of rice Is It right that I should divide it with him?"» 

The shramana replied m a parable He said “In 

a village of one hundred houses a single light as burn 
mg Then a neighbor came with his lamp and lit it , 
and in this same way the light was communicated from 
ouse to house and the brightness in the village was 
increased Thus the light of religion may be diffused 
wit out stinting him nho communicates it Let the 

bhss of thy offering also be diffused Divide it ’ « 

Annabhara returned to his master s house and said 
to him “ I present you, my Lord, u ith a share of the 
bhss of my offering Deign to accept it ” * 

Sumana accepted it and offered h.s slave a sum of 
money, but Annabhara replied “Not so, my Lord ; 
If I accept jour money it %vould appear as if I sold you 
my share Bhss cannot be sold , please accept it as a 

tb 7?® f “Brother Annabhara from 

h.s day forth thou shalt be free Live with me as my 

lpect "“ "’J'" 

LXXII THE LISTLESS FOOL. 
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but to the instruction of Buddha s teachings he did not 
listen s 

Ananda said “It is the habit of fools to saj, ‘I 
have children and wealth * He who says so is not even 
master of himself , how can he claim possession of 
children, nches and servants? Many are the anxieties 
of the worldly, but they Know nothing of the changes, 
of the future ” * 

Scarce!} had Ananda left when the old man was 
struck by apoplexy and fell dead And Buddha said, 
for the instruction of those who were ready to leant 
“A fool, though he live in the company of the wise, 
understands nothing of the true doctrine, as a spoon 
tastes not the davor of the soup He thinks of him 
self only, and unmindful of the advice of good coun 
sellers IS unable to deliver himself ” ‘ 

LXxm RESCUE IN THE PESERT 

There was a disciple of the Blessed One, full of 
ene^ and zeal for the truth, who, living under a vow 
to complete a meditation in solitude, flagged in a mo 
ment of weakness, and he said to himself “The 
Teacher said there are several kinds of men, I must 
belong to the lowest class and feat that la this birth 
thete will be neither path not fruit for me What is 
the use of a forest life if I cannot b} m} constant en 
deal or attain the insight of meditation to which I have 
desoled mj-sell?” And he left the solitude and le 
turned to the Jetavaoa * 

%\Tiea the brethren saw him they said to him 
“You haiedone wrong, Obiother, after taking avow, 
to giie up the attempt of carrying it out, ’ and they 
took him to the Master * 
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When the Blessed One saw them he said “ I see, 
O mendicants, that you ha\e brought this brother here 
against his wilL Whathas he done?” * 

“Lord, this brother, having taken the ^or^s of so 
sanctifjmg a faith, has abandoned the endeavor to 
accomplish the aim of a member of the order, and has 
come back to us ’’ < 


Then the Teacher said to him “Is it true that 

you have given up trying? " » 

“It IS true, O Blessed One’ "was the reply * 
The Master said “This present life of jours is a 
time of grace. If you now fail to reach the happy 
state jou will have to suffer remorse in future exis 
fences. How is it, brother, that jou have proved 
J ourself so irresolute ! Why, m former states of exis 
ence jou were full of determination By your energy 
a one the men and bullocks of five hundred waggons 
^tamed water m the sandj desert, and were saved 
How IS It that JOU give up trjing now? ' * 

Bj these few w ords that brother w as re established 
m his resolution’ But the others besought the Blessed 
One. saying ‘-Lord I Tell us how this was » ‘ 

“Listen, then, O mendicants’" said the Blessed 
Une , and having thus excited their attention, he made 
manifest a thing concealed by the change of birth • 
* *»me, when Brahmadatta was reign 
jng la K3shT. Bodhisattva was born in a merchants 
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on It Those, therefore, tvho had to travel over it 
took wood, and water, and oil, and nee m their carts, 
and traxelled during the night And at daybreak they 
fonaed an encampment and spread an awning over it, 
and, taking their meals early, they passed the day sit 
ting m the shade At sunset they supped, and when 
the ground had become cool th.oy}oked their osen and 
went on The travelling was like a voyage over the 
sea a desert pilot nad to be chosen, and he brought 
the caravan sale to the other side by his knowledge of 
the stars u 

On this occasion the merchant of our storj tra 
versed the desert in that way And when he had 
passed over fifty nine leagues he thought, “Now, ;n 
oue more night we shall get out of the sand,” and after 
supper he directed the waggons to bey oked, and so set 
out The pilot had cushions arranged on tbe/orofflost 
cart, and lay down, looking at the stars, and directing 
them where to dnve. But worn out by want of rest 
during the long march, he fell asleep, and did not per 
ceive that the oxen had turned round and taken the 
same road by which they had come. " 

The oxen went on the whole night through To 
wards the dawn the pilot woke up, and observing the 
stars caUedout “Stop the waggons, stop the wag 
gonst” The day broke )ust as they stopped and were 
drawing up the carts in a line. Then the men entd 
out ’•^^'hy this IS the very encampment we left yes 
terdaj ' Our wood and water tsal) gone' Wearelostl ’ 
And uny oking the oxen and spreading the canopy over 
_^thcir heads, they laydown in despondenev, each one 
under his waggon But B idhisattva sajingtohifti 
self, “If I lose heart, all these will pensh,” walked 
about while the morning was jet cook And on seeing 
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a tuft of kusa grass, he thought "Thiscouid have 
gtown only by soaking up some water which must be 
beneath it u 

And he made them bring a spade and dig in that 
spot And they dug sixty cubits deep And when they 
had got thus far, the spade of the diggers struck on a 
rock , and as soon as it struck, they all gave up la de 
spair But Bfidhisattva thought, “There must be water 
under that rock, ’ and, descending into the well, he got 
upon the stone, and, stooping down, applied his ear 
to It, and tested the sound of it And he heard the 
sound of water gurgling beneath And he got out and 
'"u you give up now, we 

sh^ll all be lost Do not you lose heart Take this iron 
hammer, and go down in»o the pit, and give the reck 
a good blow «- © ^ 

The lad obeyed and though they all stood by in 
espair, he went down full of determination, and struck 
‘wo, and feU be 

. an no onger blocked up the stream And water 
L«II a palm tree in the 

, ” * ®y ^fank of the water, and bathed in 

o*^.n « *^ey cooked rice and ate it, and fed their 

the^LTn P''“=® appointed There 

utLd « - good profit fod to 

Iwavt d'" "’'y titeypassod 
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and gave water to the mulbtude, was this brother with 
out perseverance, and the other men were the atten 
dants on the Buddha.” ” 

LXXIV BUDDHA. THE SOU’ER. 

Bharadvaja, a xiealthy Brahman, was celebrating 
his harvest thanksgiving when the Blessed One came 
With his alms bowl, begging lor food ^ 

Some of the people paid him reverence, but the 
Brahman was angry and said •• O shramana, it would 
suit jou better to go to work than tb go begging I 
plough and sow, and having ploughed and sown I eat 
n you did likewise, you, too, would have to eat ” * 

And the TathSgata answered him and said *'0 
Brahman, I, too plough and sow, and having ploughed 
and sown, I eat ' ’ * 

‘*l> 0 }ouprofesstobeahusbandman?* replied the 
Brahman “Where, then, arc jour bullocks? Where 
IS the seed and the plough? ” * 

The Blessed One said ** Faith is the seed I sow 
good Viotks are the ram that fertilises it, wisdom and 
modesty are the plough, my mind is the guiding 
rein, I lay hold of the handle of the law, earnestness 
IS the goad I use , and exertion is my draught ox. 
This ploughing ts ploughed to destroy the weeds of 
illusion The harvest it yields is the immortal lile of 
Km ina, and thus all sorrow ends.*' * 

Then the Brahman poured nee milk into a golden 
bowl and offered it to the Blessed One, sajing “Let 
the Teacher of mankind partake of the rice milk, for 
the venerable Gautama ploughs a ploughing that bears 
the fruit of uniaortahty ’• * 
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Ananda thanked her and went away , but she fol 
lowed him at a distance « 

Having heard that Ananda was a disciple of Gau 
taira Shahyamuni, the gtil r^aired to the Blessed One 
and cried "0 Lord help me, and let me live in the 
place where Ananda thy disciple dwells, so that I may 
see him and minister unto him, for I love Ananda ’ ‘ 
And the Blessed One understood the emotions of 
her heart and he said * " Prakriti, thy heart is full of 
love, but you do not understand your own sentiments 
It is not Ananda whom you love, but his kindness 
Receive, then, the kindness you have seen him prac 
tise unto you, and in the humility of your station prac 
hse it unto others * 

there is great merit in the generosity of a 
king when he is kind to a slave , but there is a greater 
Went m the slave iihen ignoring the wrongs which he 
suffers he cherishes kindness and good n lU to all man 
kind He will cease to hate hts oppressors, and even 
nhen ponerless to resist their usurpation will with 
compassion pity their arrogance and supercilious de 
meaner ^ 

“Blessed art thou, Prakriti, for thoughyou arc a 
Matanga you will he a model for noblemen and noble 
nomcn You are of low caste, but Brahmans will Icam 
a lesson from you Snerve not from the path of jus 
tice andxightcousness and you will outshine the royal 
glory of queens 00 the tlironc ' • 

LWtll THC TEVCEMAhnn 

It js reporteil that t«o kingdoms uere on the verge 
r>{ war, the possession of a certain embankment being 
disputed by them ‘ ‘ 
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And Buddha seeing the kings with their armies 
ready to fight, requested them to tell him the cause of 
• t eir quarrels Having heard the complaints on both 
sides, he said « , * 

“ I understand that the embankment has valpe for 
some of your people, has it any intrinsic value aside 
from Its service to your men?” ’ 

“ It has no intrinsic value whatever,” was the re 
P y The Tathagata continued “ Now when you go 
to battle is it not sure that many of your men will be 
slain and you yourselves, O kings, ve liable to lose 
your lives?” ^ * 


And they said '* Verily, it is sure that many will 
be slam and our own lives be jeopardised ’ ‘ 

“The blood of men, however, ’ said Buddha, “ has 
It loss intrinsic value than a ihound of earth? ' •' 

said, “the Ifves of men and 
above all the lives of kings- are priceless ” ^ 

‘iAre>ou going to 

take that which IS priceless against that which has no 

intrinsic value whatever?” * 

“OTarchs abated, and they 
came to a peaeeablc agrcemeiit 
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“There was a Wicked tyrant , and the god Indra, 
assuming the shape of a hunter, came down upon 
earth with the demon M&talt, the latter appearing as 
a dog of enormou^ size Hunter and dog entered the 
palace, and the dog howled so wofully that the royal 
buildings shook by the sound to their very foundations 
The tjrant had the awe inspiring hunter brought be 
foie his throne and inquired after the cause of the ter- 
rible bark The hunter said, “The dog is hungry,” 
whereupon the frightened king ordered food for him 
All the food prepared at the royal banquet disappeared 
rapidly in the dog's jaws, and still he howled with 
portentous signihcance More food was sent for, and 
all the royal store houses were emptied, but in vain 
Then the tyrant grew desperate and asked ‘Will 
nothing satisfy the cravings of that woful beast?’ 
‘Nothing,* replied the hunter, ‘nothing except per 
haps the flesh of all his enemies ' ‘And who are his 
enemies?’ anxiously asked the tyrant The hunter 
replied- ‘The dog will howl as long as there ate peo 
pie hungry in the kingdom, and his enemies are those 
who-practise injustice and oppress the poor ’ The 
oppressor o£ the people, remembering his e\il deeds, 
"as seized with remorse, and for the first time in his 
life he began to listen to the teachings of righteous 
ness ” * 

Hai ing ended Jus story, the Blessed One addressed 
the king, who had turned pale, and said to him * 
“The Tathagata can quicken the spintual ears of 
the powerful, and when thou great king hearcst the 
dog bark, think of the teachings of Buddha, and jou 
may still learn to pacifj the monster ' • 
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LXKIX THE DESPOT 


Brahmadatta rlja happened to see a beautiful wo 
man, the wife of a merchant, and, conceiving a passion 
for her, ordered a precious jewel secretly to be dropped 
into the merchant’s carnage The jewel was missed, 
searched for, and found The merchant was arrested 
on the charge of stealing, and the king pretended to 
listen With great attention to the defence, and with 
seeming regret ordered the merchant to be executed, 
while his wife was consigned to the royal harem ‘ 
Brahmadatta decided to attend the execution lO 
person, for such sighu used to give him pleasure, but 
when the doomed man looked with deep compassion 
at his infamous judge, a flash of Buddha s wisdom lit 
up the king s passion beclouded mind , and while the 
executioner raised the sword for the fatal stroke, Brah* 
madatta felt the merchant’s soul enter into his own 
being, and he imagined he saw himself on the block. » 
‘'HoId,executionerl”shoutedBrahmadatta, “itis 
the king whom you slay J" * 

Too late 1 The executioner had done the bloody 
deed 4 


The king fell back in a swoon, and when he awoke 
a change had come over him lie had ceased to be 
e cruel despot and henceforth led a We of holiness 
and rcctiliide i 
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lance “Once this body was fragrant like the lotus, 
and I offered you my love In those days I was cov 
ered with pearls and fine muslin Now I am mangled 
by the executioner and covered with filth and blood ’ ^ 
“Sister,” said the young man, “it is not for my 
pleasure that I approach you It is to restore to you 
a nobler beauty than the charms which you have lost * 
“ I have seen with mine eyes the Tathagata walk 
ing upon earth and teaching men his wonderful doc 
trine But you would not have listened to the words 
of righteousness while surrounded with temptations, 
while under the spell of passion and yearning for 
worldly pleasures You would net have listened to 
the teachings of the Tathlgata, for your heart was 
wayward and you set your tnist on the sham of your 
transient charms * 

' The charms of a lovely form arc treacherous, and 
quickly lead into temptations, which have proved too 
strong for you But there is a beauty whicli will not 
fade, and if j ou but listen to the doctrine of our Lord 
the Buddha jou will find that peace which you never 
would have found m the restless world of sinful pleas 
tires " ID 


Vasavadatta became calm and a spiritual happiness 
soothed the tortures of her bodily pain, for where 
there is much suffering there is also great bliss ” 
Having taken refuge in the Buddha, the Dharma 
and the Sangha she died m pious submission to the 
punishment of her crime “ 


LXXXI TUP MAHniACE-FCSST !\ JAMcOSAPV 
There was a man in Jambiinada who was to I e 
n? «W«6ht. “Might Bud 

the BIcsvmI One, be present at the wedding " ’ 
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And the Blessed One passed by his house and met 
him, and when he read the silent wish m the heart of 
the bridegroom, he consented to enter * 

When the Holy One appeared with the retinue of 
his manj bhikshus, the host, whose means were Urn 
ited, received them as best he could, sajjng “Eat, 
tnj Lord, and all your congregation, accprdmg to jour 
desire - * 

\Miile the holy men ate, the meats and drinks re 
mained undiminished, and the host thought to him 
self “How wondrous is this I should have had 
plenty for all m> relatives and friends Would that 
I had invited them &11 ' * 

When this thought was in the host s mmd all his 
relatives and friends entered the house , and although 
the hall in the house was small there was room m it 
for all of them Thej sat down at the table and atCi 
and there was more than enough for all of them * 
TheBlessed One was pleased to see so nianj guests 
full ol good cheer and he quickened them and glad 
dewed them with words of truth, pioclairoing the bliss 
of righteousness * 

“The greatest happiness which a mortal man can 
imagine is the bond of marriage that ties together two 
loving hearts But there is a greater happiness stiU 
It IS thecwvbrace of uutlv Deat.lv will separate husband 
and Wife but death will never affect him who has 
espoused the truth ^ 

“Therefore Ic married unto the truth and live 
with the truth m holy wedlock The husband who 
hives his \Mf». and desues fora union that shall be 
ev crlasting must be futhful to her so as to l>e like truth 
Itself, and she wii] rc!> upon him and revere him and 
minis'er unto him And the wife who loves her bus 
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band and desires for a union that shall be everlasting 
must be faithful to him so as to be like truth itself, 
and he will place hts trust in her, he will honor her, 
he will provide for her Verily, I say unto you, their 
wedlock will be holiness and bll^, and their children 
will became like unto their parents and will bear wit 
ness to their happiness ® 

" Let no man be single, let every one be wedded m 
holy love to the truth And when Mara, the destroyer, 
comes to separate the visible forms of your being you 
will continue to hve in the truth, and you will partake 
of the life everlasting, for the truth is immortal " * 

There was no one among the guests but was 
strengthened in hts spiritual life, and recognised the 
sweetness of a life of ngliteousness , and they took 
refuge in the Buddha, the Dharma, and the Sangha « 


LXXXII A PARTY IN SEARCH FOR A THIEF 
Having sent out his disciples the Blessed One him 


down m a grove to rest, and it 
th.rf j same grove there was a party of 
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“Well, then,*’ said the Blessed One, “sit down 
and I mil preach you the truth ” ‘ 

And the whole party sat down and they listened 
eagerly to the words of the Blessed One Having 
grasped the truth, they praised the doctrine and took 
refuge m the Buddha • 

LXXXIll IN THE REALM OF YAMARAJA 

There was a Brahman, a religious man and fond in 
his affections but without deep wisdom , he had a very 
promising son of great skill, who, when seven years 
old, was struck with a fatal disease and died The 
unfortunate father was unable to control himself, he 
threw himself upon the corpse and lay there as one 
dead * 

The relatives came and buried the dead child and 
when the father came to himself, he w as so immoderate 
in his grief that he behaved like an insane person He 
no longer gave way to tears but wandered about ask 
ing for the residence of Yamaraja, the king of death, 
to beg of him humbly that lus cliild might be allowed 
to return alive * 

Having arrived at a great Brahman temple the sad 
father went through certain rcbgious riles and fell 
asleep Wide wandering on in his dream he came to 
a deep mountain pass where he met a number of shra 
manas who had acquired supreme wisdom “ Kind 
sirs,” he sud, “can jou not tell me where the resj 
dence of kamaraja is?” And thej asked him, “ Good 
friend, why do ^ouwantto know?” Wliercupon he 
told them his sac] stor} and explained his intentions 
Biljing hiS scIf-delusion, the shramanas said “ N*o 
mortal man can reach the place where Yama reigns. 
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from his dream he bethought himself of the Blessed 
Master of mankind, the great Buddha, and resolved to 
go to him, lay bare his gnef, and seek consolation ^ 
Having arrived at the Jetavana, the Brahman told 
his story and how his boy bad refused to recognise him 
and to go home with him * 

And the World honored One said “Truly you are 
self deluded When man dies the body is dissolved 
mto its elements, but the spirit is not entombed It 
leads a higher mode of life m which all the relative 
terms of father, son, wife, mother, are at an end just 
as a guest who leaves his lodging has done with it, as 
though It were a thing of the past Men concern 
themselves most about that which passes an aj, but 
the end o! life quickly comes as a burning torrent 
sweeping away the transient in a moment They are 
like a blind man set to look after a burning lamp A 
wise man, understanding the transient} of worldly re 
Utioos, destro}s the cause of grief, and escapes from 
the seething whirlpool 0/ sorrow Religious wisdom 
lifts a man above the pleasures and pains of the world 
and gnes him peace everlasting ’ * 

The Brahman asked the permission of the Blessed 
One to enter into the community of his bhikshus, so as 
to acquire that heavenly wisdom which alone can give 
comfort to an afSicted heart ** 

LXXXIV THC MUSTARD SEED 

There was a rich man who found his gold sudclcnlj 
transformed mto ashes, and lie took to his bed and 
refused all food A fnend, hearing of his sickness. 
Visited the rich man and heard the cause of his gnef 
And the fnend said ‘'You made no good use of j-our 
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Buddha anstvered **I nant a handful of mustard 
seed ” And ^ hen the girl in her joj promised to pro 
cure It, Buddha added *‘The mustard seed must be 
taken from a house «here no one has lost a child hus 
band, parent, or friend ' 

Poor Knsha Gautami non ncnt from house to 
house, and the people pitied her and said "Here is 
mustard seed, takeilH But nhen she asked "Did 
a son or daughter, a father or mother die m 3 our fam 
ily?" They ansv. ered her "AlasJ the living are fen, 
but the dead are tnan5 Do not remind us of our 
deepest grief ” And there nas no house but some be 
loved one had died m it ” 

Krisha Gautamt became near3 hopeless, and 
sat down at the wayside natehiog the lights of the 
city , as thc3 dickered up and nere cktinguishcd again 
At last the darkness of the night reigned cverynhere 
And she considered the fate of men that their hscs 
flicker up and arc evtinguishcd And she thought to 
herself «<Hon selfish am I m my grief I Death is 
common to -ill, yet m this n alley of desolation there is a 
path that lends him n ho has surrendered all selfishness 
to immonality " ” 

Putting aw ay the selfishness of her aficction lor her 
chiM Krishn Gautamt had the dead body buned in the 
forest Rcmming to Buddha, she took refuge m him 
and found comfort in the dharma which is a I aim 
that w ill soothe all the pains of our troubled hearts. ” 
nidlli-vsai? » 

Th life of nionols in this world is troubled and 
brief an 1 coinl mnl with pain Per there is not any 
treansli which tho«c that base ■l»cen I'om can a>oid 
dying ahrr Tract leg old age there IS death of such 
a nature arc In ng t*etocs. ^ 
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As ripe fruits are early in danger of falling so mor 
tals when born are always in danger of death 

As all earthen vessels made by the potter end m 
being broken, so is the life of mortals ' ” 

Both young and adult, both those who are fools 
and those who are wise, all fall into the power of 
death , all are subject to death 

Of those who, overcome by death, depart from life, 
a father cannot save his son, nor relatives their re!a 
tions 19 


Mark ! while relatives are looking on and lament 
mg deeply, one by one of the mortals is carried oH, 
like an ox that is led to the slaughter 

So the world is afflicted with death and decay, 
therefore the wise do not grieve, knowing {he terms of 
the world « 


In whatever manner people think a thing will come 
to pass. It IS often different when it happens, and great 
18 the disappointment , see, such are the terms of the 
world a 

Not from weeping nor from grieving will any one 
o am peace of mind, on the contrary, his pain will be 
e greater and his body wiU suffer He will make 
Ii.msdt sick and pale, yet the dead are set saved hy 
his lamentation ss 

People pass away, and their tale after death will 
he according to their deeds « 

Even if a man live a hundred years, or even more, 
from Hie company of his 

relat VC, nnd leave the life of this world » 

llmenl 'I “ <>'= “"h"' h' 

lameniation and compUint, nnd grid 

e w o las drawn out the arrow and lias become 
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composed tv lU obtain peace of mind , he who has over 
come all sorrow will become free from sorrow, and be 
blessed ” 

LXXXV FOLLOtVlNG THE MASTER OVER THE 
STREAM 

South of Shravasti there was a great nv er, very deep 
and wide, on the banks of which la> a hamlet o{ five 
hundred houses Its inhabitants had not )ct heard 
the good tidings of salvation and were still immersed 
in worldlmess and selfish pursuits * 

Thinking of thesaivationof men theworld honored 
Buddha resolved to go to the village and preach to the 
people Accordmgl), he came to the riverside and 
sat down beneath a tree, and the villagers seeing the 
gloT) of his appearance approached him with rev 
crence, but when he began to preach to them they 
believed him not * 

Wien the w orlJ honored Buddha had left Shtav asti 
Shanputra felt a desire to see the Lord and to hear 
him preach Coming to the river where the water was 
deep and the current strong Iiesaid lo himself. "This 
stream shall not prevent me 1 shall go and see the 
Blessed One, and he walked across the water, ap 
provched the Master and saluted him * 

The people of the village were astonished to sec 
Shanputra wondering how he had crossed the strcvni 
where there was neither a bndge nor a ferr), and how 
he could walk on its surface without sinking * 

And Shanputri replied • I hvtd n ignorance 
until I heard the v oicc of Bud Ilia As I was anxious 
to 1 Par the doctrine of salvation I ero«ve 1 the river 
and I walked over its troulled waters L-ceauve I had 
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faith Faith, nothing else, enabled me to do so, and 
bliss of the Master’s presence ' ‘ 
The World honoredOneadded “Shariputra, thou 
hast spoken well F„ai Idle thine, alone can save the 
wof rom the ya%vmng gulf of migration and enable 
men to walk dryshod to the other shore ’ * 

n the Blessed One urged to the villagers the ne 
cessi y o ever advancing m the conquest of sorrow 
an o casting off all shackles so as to cross the river of 
worldimess and attain deliverance from death ’ 

T., TathSgata. the villagers 

re nf "li';^* *'®'"l''ins ra the doctnnes of 

he Blessed One embtnced the five rules and took refuge 

in ms name g 

Lxxxvi The sick bhikshu 

with a * “'‘J’ •'■'Poshlon was afllicteJ 

was so '■Sl'f “oJ omoll of which 

help him , *°,!'"®,* *** come near him or 

World hon ei*r« happened that the 

™?o v'-™ in winch .be 

to administer TJ!' "" '°°°’ 

ovi-ii l^nd sajmg to I..5dis”p]es ^ ’"i 

in^dily affliri I ^ “"protected, to nourish those 
andn.WW.‘T’ 'oHowets of ,he dharm. 
the mmds of the dchiXTl'l" '"hshlcn 
orphans a% well -i. ti ' V* “P for the rights of 
oiample to oll.cr, 

*ork, ond thus he ><>, t ^ ® t^°"summation of Jus 

■■'-!hc":trjeL“'.”"^^ 
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LXXXVn THE CONDITIONS Of W'ELFARE 

Blessed One was residing on the inouni 
> > called Vulture’s Peak, near Rajagnha, Ajatasha 
^ the king of Magadha, who reigned in the place ol 
Bimbisara planned an attack on the Vnji, and he said 
w Varshakira, his prime minister “I will root out the 
Vriji. mighty though they be I v,,n destroy the Vriji. 
1 will bring them to utter niin • Coro e now, O Brah 
Blessed One, inquire in mj name 
IS health, and tell him my purpose Bear care 
lul y m mind what the Blessed One may say, and re 
fme " ““*■'’»= ^Pttalt »Mh.ng un^ 

the ^^eliakara, the prime mimaler, had greeted 
emMe T >•" ■”'^^>1!=. -he sen 

fou iL T’ r O"' ’“■I "> ht" " Have 

men m, hi’ ' full and Ire 

quent public assemblies? t 

•' “ I "P''"' •■e 

Vn„ ho rfl’ 'hn Blessed One, ■. as the 

th^ IThe e" m",’”" P"*-'" asscmhltcs, 

Solol a. tl"'^ •<»'«'tne, bnt to prosper 

they honor the.reldms.'2'lOT'il 

ong as thej respect woman 



propV«°°‘' P=rf°™'»S all 

tectfcn Tf “ "S’"''"' P™ 

ec ,o„, defence and support to Iheholj ones, the Vnj. 

TU "?"•=■> <» ‘ladme. bnt to prosper ■• < 

serf om °”=»<l‘lf'ased VarshaUra and 

the V ^ ° ^falttoao. at Vaishalf, I taught 

th« 4 h^' u " “'■‘’■"'■'■a «' "al'ata. that so long as 
ej should rematn well .nstntcted, so long as thej u .11 
continue tn the right path, so long as thej should hve 
P he precepts o{ nghteousness, v.e could expect 

them not to decl.ne, but to prosper” . 

Blefsed^"” tucssenger had gone, the 

SthooH rW ""o m the neigh 

M^ad? ° attcmbled tn the sen.ce hall, 

and addressed them, $3>ing < 

tbe^‘.,'''“ =°“' ° •’'■'‘■thus, the condifons of 

•pcab'”*™ *-’tten well, and I will 

° I’hihthus, as the brethren hold full 
»■«« assemblies, meetiog in concord, rising m 

attending in concord to the affairs of 
^ brethren, do not abro 
experience has proved to be good, and 

tiel "‘"t ''‘'"e practise ,us- 

non’ tu’ ’’tchten esteem, rctete, and sup 

«»», "'*^**‘*"s- 3 nJhearkenumotheir\\ords solong 
» the brethren arc not under the .nflucnce of craving, 
and " ‘'"“"""Sttol religion, so that good 

tK«,_ ^ come to tlem and dwell among 

dief-rtl " *’’® brethren shall rot be ad 
s' Jli tdleoess. so long as the brethren 

*** *bcseverfoM higher «-,i 
t nienta! actirit), search after truth, cnerg), joy. 
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modesty, self control, earoest contemplation, and equa 
nimity of mind, so long the Sangha may be expected 
not to decline, but to prosper 

“Therefore, O bhikshus, be full of faith, modest 
in heart, afraid of sin, anxious to learn, strong m en 
active m mmd, and full of wisdom ” * 

LXXXVin UPRIGHT CONDUCT 
While the Blessed One stayed at Vulture’s Peak b^ 
held a broad religious conversation with the brethren 
on the nature of upright conduct, and he repeated this 
sermon in a great many places all over the country * 
And the Blessed One said * 

“ Great is the fruit, great is the advantage of eam 
est contemplation, when set round with upright con 
duct . * 

“ Great is the fruit, great is the advantage of iiiteb 
lect, when set round with earnest contemplation * 
"The mind set round with intelligence is freed 
trom the great evils of sensuality, selfishness, delusion, 
and Ignorance ” • 


LXXXIX SHARIPUTRAS FAITH 

proceeded with a great company 
e brethren to Nilanda, and there he stayed in a 
mango grove i 

to the place 

Toet h '■-"e “>l“te<l htm, 

’w One, Utat meth.oU 

“y '■•I'er, who „ g,„,„ „ „„„ 
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sed One, that is to saj, as regards the higher ms 
dorn ” * 

Replied the Blessed One “Grand and bold are 
the YTords o{ thj mouth, Shariputra senly, thou hast 
burst forth into a song of ecstasy > Surely then thou 
hast hnouTi all the Blessed Ones who m the long ages 
oi the past have been hol 3 Buddhas?” ® 

“Not so, O Lord •” said Shaciputra * 

And the Lord 'continued “Then thou hast per 
ceued all the Blessed Ones who in the long ages of 
the future shall be holy Buddhas?” * 

“Not so, O Lord ^ * 

“But at least then, O Shanputra, thou knowest 
me as the holy Buddha now alive, and hast pene 
trated my mind ” * 

“ Not even that, O Lord ' ” * 

“You see then, Shanputra, that you know not the 
hearts of the hoi) Buddhas of the past nor the hearts 
of those of the future Whj, therefore, are jour uords 
so grand and bold ? Why do >ou burst forth into such 
a song of ecstasy ? ” • 

“ O Lord 1 I have not the knowledge of the hearts 
of Buddhas that have been and ore to come, and now 
are, I onty know the lineage of the faith Just, Lord, 
as a king might l)a\e a border city, strong in its foun* 
dations, strong in its ramparts and with one gate 
alone, and the king might lia\c a watchman there, 
clever, expert, and wise, to stop all strangers and aJ 
nut only friends And Iic,.or going ov cr the approaches 
all about the citv, might not Ite able to observe all the 
joints and crevices in the ramparts of that city as to 
know where such a small creature as a cat could get 
out That tmghtwell be Yet all living beings of 
lirger size that entered or left the city, wouW have to 
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pass through that gate Thus only is it. Lord, that I 
I that the holy 
j putting away all lust, ill 

faiiUe doubt, knowing all those mental 

thefniru'^ weak, training their minds in 

thpmQo^ ® fuental activity, thoroughly exercising 
the {,,11 sevenfold higher wisdom, received 

the h«l Enlightenment And I know that 

saL ^ . t'"’" •*"= '™“ “■"« ■!» 

Buddh-, t . j ***"“ Blessed One, the holy 
iiuddha of to day, has done so now ■ , « 

BlessedOn** oi!^^ ^ ShSrjputra, replied the 

■essedOne. "but takeheedthatit be wehgroLded « 

XC PaTALIPUTRA 

venient at Nllaija^h stayed as long as cell 

her town of Macadh. Patahputra, the free 

taliputra heard of I^s am'Ial'lt*" disciples at PS. 
Vdlage rest house And Je 

s«lf, took his bowl at„i " Blessed One robed him 
rest house There K "'“b the brethren to the 

ball, and seated himseHT *** 

his face towards the cast 

washed their feet, entered ba'»nS 

round the Blessed One ” their seats 

the east And the lav’.?®*'"** ‘*’® ''®®tem wall, facing 

«bowashed their Ject 

scats opposite the Blr'c... t « **** and took their 

walh facing towards the west°"'' ‘be eastern 

of Batahpmra^an^il ‘be lay disciples 

"’'"''“"’•“"'““'“■“--■bMo,. 
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Wiile the Blessed One stayed at Pataliputra, the 
king of Magadha sent a messenger to the go\ernor of 
Pataliputra to raise fortifications for the security of 
the town * 

And the Blessed One seeing the laborers atPiork 
predicted the future greatness of the place, saying 
“The men who build the fortress act as if they ha<i 
consulted higher powers For this city of Pataliputra 
'T* e a dwelling place of busy men and a centre (ot 
the exchange of all kinds of gooils But tlirce danger 
hang over Pataliputra, that of fire, that of water, tha 
ol dissension '* 
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XCI THE MIRROR OF TRUTH 

proceeded to the Milage N 3 dika 
af .1, company of brethren and there he stajed 

to tl venerable Ananda went' 

of One and mentioning to him the names 

^ ^cthren and sisters that had died, anxiously in 
oir about their fate after death, whether thej had 
en reborn in animals or in liell, or as ghosts, or in 
»°yplaceof woe 1 

the Blessed One replied to Ananda and said * 
tin ''ho have died after the complete destruc 

n o ^ the three bonds of lust, of cov etousness and of 
Bts*!*^?******^^ cleaving to existence, need not fear the 
„® death They will not be reborn m a state of 
ev Riinds will not continue as a karma of 

* assured of final salvation * 

.. 'Vhen they die, nothing will remain of them but 
eir good thoughts, their righteous acts, and the bliss 
®t proceeds from truth and righteousness As rivers 
^ reach the distant mam, so their minds will 
e re orn in higher states of existence and continue to 
c pressing on to their ultimate goal which is the ocean 
o ruth, the eternal peace of Nirvana * 

‘Men are anxious about death and their fate after 
there is nothing strange m this Ananda, 
at a human being should die However, that you 
s °Md inquire about tliem, and having heard the truth 
® ' be anxious about the dead, this is wearisome to 
the Blessed One I will, therefore, teach you the mir 
ror of truth « 

" ‘Hell IS destroyed for me and rebirth as an am 
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mal, or a ghost, or in any place of woe I am coo 
verted , I am no longer liable to be reborn in a state 
of suffering, and am assured of final salvation ’ * 

‘What, then, Ananda, is this mirror of truth? It 
IS the consciousness that the elect disciple is in this 
wor possessed of faith m the Buddha, believing the 
lessed One to be the Holy One, the Fully enhght 
ened One, wise, upright, happy, world knowing, su 
preme, the Bridler of men's wayward hearts, the 
eacher of gods and men. the blessed Buddha ’ 
“ t IS further the consciousness that the disciple is 
possessed of faith in the truth, believing the truth to 
by the Blessed One, for the ben 
leading ^^tld, passing not away, welcoming aH 
will ° to which through truth the wise 

W.1J at.a,n each one by h,s own ehorla 

IS TtnsM consciousness that the disciple 

aevofa,!* ° *he order, believing in the efSt 

anxious those men and ivomen who are 

Ts chur^r f believing 

Imht th?, Buddha, of the righteous the up 

of hosnitahtV of* to be worthy of honor, 

supremo sovwn reverence, to be the 

possessed of t}^ merit for the world , to be 

Vihich m-iko m ’ ttspottcd, unblemished, Mrtues 
by the T.?o rr -bich arc praised , 

aims, eithcr'now or ^”’'***'‘* by the desire of selfish 
the emcacy of ouiivar"l * *bc belief in 

and holy thought condiiciie to high 

•traightestnavtoMi^w ''hich leaches the 

o> ... 

»*e who possesses the 



mirror of truth ,s free from fear, uill find comfort in 

to alT? fiT”' be a blessing 

to all his fellow creatures ' „ 


XCII AMBAPAli 

Then the Blessed One proceeded with a great Hum- 
her of brethren to VaishSlt, and he stayed at the grove 
oi the courtesan AmbapSli And he said to the breth 
th” ^ brother, O bhikshus, be mindful and 

oughtful Let a brother, whilst in the world, over 
t>i ^ * Stief which arises from bodily craving, from 
e ust of sensations, and from the errors of wrong 
asomng Whatever you do, act always in full pres 
m thoughtful m eating and drinking, 

King or standing, in sleeping or waking, in talk 
>ng or in being srlent ” i 

On "hftesan AmbapSlt heard that the Blessed 

anri* if *^tived and was staging at her mango grove, 
T*"* ^ carriage as far as the ground was 

passable for carriages, and there she alighted Thence 
P ceeding on foot to the place where the Blessed One 

s, she took her seat respectfully on one side Asa 

P^dent woman goes forth to perform her religious 
les, so she appeared in a simple dress without any 
ornaments, yet beautiful to look upon * 

And the Blessed One thought to himself “This 

Oman moves m worldly circles and is a favorite of 
qu Pnnces , yet is her heart composed and 

„ ^ Young in years, nch, surrounded by pleas 

rar*’ thoughtful and steadfast This, indeed, is 

wicf^ ''orld Women, as a rule, are scant in 

tho, 1 ‘fceply immersed in vanity, but she, al 
g living m luxurv, has acquired the wisdom of a 
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master, taking delight m piety, and able to receive the 
truth in its completeness 

When she was seated, the Blessed One instructed 
aroused, and gladdened her with religious discourse 

As she listened to the law, her face brightened with 
delight Then she rose and said to the Blessed One 
‘ May the Blessed One do me the honor of taking his 
meal, together with the brethren at my house to mor 
row ? ” And the Blessed One gave, by silence, his con 
sent 

Now the Licchavi, a wealthy family of princely 
descent hearing that the Blessed One had arrived at 
Vaishah and Was staying at Ambapah s grove, mounted 
their magnificent carnages and proceeded with their 
retinue to the place where the Blessed Ofte was And 
the Licchavi were gorgeously dressed in bright colors 
and decorated with costly jewels 

And Ambapili drove up against the young Licchavi, 
axle to axle, wheel to wheel, and yoke to yoke, end 
the Licchavi said to Ambapalt, the courtesan *‘How 
IS It, Ambapaii, that you drive up against us thus?’ ^ 
"My lords,’ said she, **I have just invited the 
Blessed One and his brethren for their to morrow s 
meal ' * 

And the princes replied "Ambapalil give up this 
meal to us for a hundred thousand ' * 

" My Lord, were you to offer all Vaishali with its 
subject territory, 1 would not give up so great an 
honor'” 

Then the Licchavi went on to Ambaplli s grove 
When the Blessed One saw the Licchavi approach 
tng m the distance, he addressed the brethren, and 
said " O brethren, let those of the brethren who have 
never seen the gods gaze upon this company of the 

I 
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Licchavi, {or they ate dressed gorgeously, like immot 
tals ” *3 

And when they had driven as far as the ground was 
passable for carnages, the Licchavi alighted and went 
on foot to the place where the Blessed One was> taking 
their seats respectfully by his side And when they 
were thus seated, the Blessed One instructed, roused, 
and gladdened them with religious discourse “ 

Then they addressed the Blessed One and said 
" May the Blessed One do us the honor of taking his 
nieal, together with the brethren, at our palace to mor 
row?" M 

*'0 Licchavi,” said the Blessed One, “I have 
ptomised to dine to morrow with AmbapSlt, the ceur 
tesan ” “ 

Then the Licchavi, expressing their approval of 
the Words of the Blessed One, arose from their seats 
and bowed down before the Blessed One, and, keeping 
him, on then tight hand as they passed him, they de 
parted thence , but when they came home, they cast 
up their hands, saying “A worldly woman has out- 
done us , we have been left behind by a frivolous 
girl I” M 

And at the end of the night Ainbapali, the courte 
san, made ready m her mansion sweet nee and cakes, 
And announced through a messenger the time to the 
Blessed One, saying, “The hour. Lord, has come, and 
the meal is readyl” ” 

And the Blessed One robed himself early in the 
morning, took his bowl, and went with the brethren 
to the place where Ambapali’s dwelling house was 
and when they had come there they seated themselves 
on the seats prepared for them And Ambapall, the 
courtesan, set the sweet nee and cakes before the Or- • 
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der, with the Buddha at their head, and waited upon 
them till they refused to take more • ” 

And when the Blessed One had finished his meal, 
the courtezan had a low stool brought, and sat down 
at his side, and addressed the Blessed One, and said 
‘ ‘ Lord, I present this mansion to the order of bhikshus, 
of which Buddha is the chief ” And the Blessed One 
accepted the gift , and after instructing, rousing, and 
gladdening her with religious edification, he rose from 
his seat and departed thence 

XCIII BUDDHA S FAREWELL ADDRESS 

When the Blessed One had remained as long as 
he wished at Ambapilts grove, he went to B61uva, 
near Vaishlli There the Blessed One addressed the 
brethren, and said “O mendicants, do you take up 
your abode for the rainy season round about Vaishlh> 
each one according to the place where his friends and 
near companions may live I shall enter upon the 
rainy season here at Bcluva ” ^ 

When the Blessed One had thus entered upon the 
rainy season there fell upon him a dire sickness, and 
sharp pains came upon him even unto death But the 
Blessed One, mindful and self possessed, bore them 
without complaint * 

Then this thought cxicurred to the Blessed One, 
“ It would not be right for me to pass away from life 
without addressing the disciples, without taking leave 
of the order Let me now, by a strong effort of the 
will, bend this sickness down again, and keep my hold 
on life till (he allotted time have come " * 

And the Blessed One, by a strong effort of the w ill, 
bent the sickness down, and kept his hold on life liU 
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the time he fixed upon should come And the sickness 
abated 4 

Thus the Blessed One began to recover , and when 
^ e had quite got rid of the sickness, he ^vent out from 
the monasterj, and sat donn on a seat spread out in the 
open air And the venerable Ananda, accompanied by 
many other disciples, approached v.her£ the Blessed 
ne Tvas, saluted him, and taking a seat respectfully 
on one side, said " I have beheld. Lord, how theBles 
One v\as m health, and I have beheld how the 
Ooe had to suffer And though at the sight of 
the sickness of the Blessed One my body became weak 
a creeper, and the horizon became djin to me, and 
mj faculties were no longer clear, j et notwithstanding 
f took some little comfort from the thought that the 
leased One would not pass away from existence until 
at least he had left instructions as touching the or 
der " s 


And the Blessed One addressed Ananda for the sake 
of the order and said e 

“What, then, Ananda, does the order expect of 
1 have preached the truth without making any 
istinction between exoteric and esoteric doctrine, for 
m respect of the truth, Ananda, the TathSgata has no 
such thing as the closed fist of a teacher, who keeps 
some things back i 


“Surelj , Ananda, should there be anj one who bar 
hours the thought, 'It is 1 who will lead the brother 
ood.’or, ‘The order jsdepeadentupoame,’he should 
sydown instructions in any matter concerning the 
order Now the Tathagata , Ananda, thinks not that 
tt IS he who should lead the brotherhood, or that the 
order is dependent upon him 8 
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of equal fruit and of much greater profit than anj 
other the offerings of food \ihich a Tathigata accepts 
^hen he has attained perfect enlightenment and ben 
te passes auay by the utter passing au ay in which 
nothing whatever of his earthly existence remains be 
— these two offerings of food are of equal fruit 
and of equal profit, and of much greater fruit and much 
greater profit than anj other There has been laid up 
by Chunda, the smith, a karma redounding to length 
of life, redounding to good birth, redounding to good 
fortune, redounding to good fame, redounding to the 
inheritance of heaven and of great power ” ' In this 
way, Ananda, should be checked any remorse m 
Chunda, the smith ” 

Then the Blessed One, perceiving that death was 
Dear, uttered these w ords “ He who gt% es aw ay shall 
base real gam He who subdues himself shall be free 
of passions The righteous man casts off sin , and by 
rooting out lust, bitterness, and illusion, do we reach 
NirvJna ’ ’ 


XCVI MAITRE^A. 

The Blessed One proceeded with a great company 
of the brethren to the shala grove of the Mallas, the 
Upavartana of Kushmagara on the further side of the 
river Hiranjavati, and when he bad arrived he ad 
dressed the \ encrable Ananda, and said “ Make ready 
for me, I praj j ou, Ananda, the couch with its head to 
north, between the twin shala trees I am wear}, 

Ananda, and wish to lie down ’* * 

“Be it so, Lord t ’ said the venerable Ananda, and 
he spread a couch with its head to tlie north between 
the twin shala trees. And the Blessed One laid him 
self down, and he was mindful and self possessed * 
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of equal fruit and of much greater profit than any 
other the offerings of food v-hich a Tathagata accepts 
when he has attained perfect enlightenment and when 
fie passes away by the utter passing away in which 
nothing whateN er of his earthly existence remains be 
hind — these two offerings of food are of equal fruit 
^d of equal profit, zind of much greater fruit and much 
greater profit than any other There has been laid up 
fiy Chunda, the smith, a karma redounding to length 
of life, redounding to good birth, redounding to good 
fortune, redounding to good fame, redounding to the 
inheritance of hea\ en and of great power ’ ’ In this 
way, Ananda, should be checked any remorse m 
Chunda, the smith ” ** 

Then the Slessed One, perceiving that death was 
fiear, uttered these words “He who gives away shall 
fiave real gain He who subdues himself shall be free 
of passions The righteous man casts off sin , and by 
rooting out lust, bitterness, and illusion, do we reach 
NirvSna ’ ’ ® 

XCVI MAITREYA 

The Blessed One proceeded with a great company 
of the brethren to the shala grove of the Mallas, the 
Upavartana of Kushinagara on the further side of the 
river Hiranyavati, and when he bad arrived he ad 
dressed the v enerable Ananda, and said “ Make ready 
for me, I pray jou, Ananda, the couch with its head to 
the north, between the twin shala trees I am wear}, 
Ananda, and wish to lie down ’* * 

“Be it so, Lord t” said the venerable Ananda, and 
he spread a couch with its head to the north, between 
the twin sbila trees. And the Blessed One laid him 
self down, and he was mindful and self possessed * 
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of equal fruit and of much greater profit than any 
other the offerings of food which a Tathagata accepts 
when he has attained perfect enlightenment and ^\hen 
he passes away by the utter passing away in which 
nothing whatever of his earthly existence remains be 
hind — these two offerings of food are of equal fruit 
and of equal profit, and of much greater fruit and much 
greater profit than any other There has been laid up 
by Chunda, the smith, a karma redounding to length 
of life, redounding to good birth, redounding to good 
fortune, redounding to good fame, redounding to the 
inheritance of heaven and of great power ’ ’ In this 
way, Ananda, should be checked any remorse m 
Chunda, the smith ’ *' 

Then the Blessed One, perceiving that death was 
soar, uttered these words “ He who gives away shall 
have real gam He who subdues himself shall be free 
of passions The righteous man casts oH sm , and by 
rooting out lust, bitterness, and illusion, do we reach 
NirvSna ’ “ 


XCVI MAITRtVA 

The Blessed One proceeded with a great company 
of the brethren to the sbala grove of the Mallas, the 
Upavartana of Kushmagara on the further side of the 
river HiranjavatJ, and when he had arrived he ad 
dressed the venerable Ananda, and said “ Make ready 
for me, I pray you, Ananda, the couch with its head to 
north, between the twin shala trees I am weary, 
Ananda, and wish to lie down ’ * 

“Be it so, Lord t" said the venerable Ananda, and 
he spread a couch with its head to the north between 
the twin shala trees. And the Blessed One laid him 
solf down, and he was mindful and self possessed * 
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do not weep ! Have I not already, on former occasions, 
told j ou that it IS m the very nature ol all tnngs most 
near and dear unto us that xve must separate from them 
and leave them ? > 

“ The foolish man conceives the idea of ‘self,’ the 
Wise man sees there is no ground on which to build 
the idea o£ ‘ self,’ thus he has a right conception oi 
the world and well concludes that all compounds 
amassed by sorrow will be dissolved again, but the 
truth will remain * 

“Why should I preserve this body of flesh, when 
the body of the excellent law will endure? I am re 
solved , having accomplished mj purpose and attended 
to the work set me, I look for test > This is the one 
thing needed « 

“For a long time, Ananda, have you been very 
near to me by thoughts and acts of such Jove as never 
varies and is beyond all measure You have done 
well, Anaod^l Be earnest in eflort and you too shall 
(SOon be free from the great evils, from sensuality, from 
selfishness, from delusion, and from ignorance I * “ 

And Ananda, suppressing his tears, said to the 
L Blessed One “Who shall teach us when thou art 
gone? ' u 

And the Blessed One replied “I am not the first 
Buddha who came upon earth, nor shall I be the last 
1 came to teach jou the truth, and I have founded on 
earth the kingdom of truth Gautama Siddhartha will 
die, but Buddha mil live, for Buddha is the truth, and 
the truth cannot die He who believes m the truth 
and lives it, is my disciple, and I shall leach him ^ 
The religion which I have preached to jou will 
flourish so long as roy disciples cling to the truth and 
lead a life of purity But when clouds of error darken 
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the light, the religion of the Tathagata will last only 
for about five hundred years Then in due time an 
other Buddha will arise, and he will reveal to 30U the 
selfsame eternal truth which I have taught you ’ ” 

Ananda said “How shall we know him’’ 

The Blessed One said “ He will be known as Mai 
treya which means ‘he whose name is kindness 

XCVII BUDDHAS FINAL ENTERING INTO NIRVANA 

Then the Mallas, with their young men and maid 
ens and their wives, being grieved, and sad and 
afflicted at heart went to the Upavartana, the shala 
grove of the Mallas, and wanted to see the Blessed 
One, m order to partake of the bliss that devolves 
upon those who are to the presence of the Holy One 
And the Blessed One addressed them and said * 

“Seeking the way you must exert yourselves and 

strive With diligence It is not enough to have seen 
me I Walk as I have commanded you , free yourselves 
from the tangled net of sorrow Walk in the path with 
steadfast aim * 

“A sick man may be cured by the healing povier 
of medicine and mJI be nd of all his ulments without 
beholding the physician * 

“ He who docs not do what I command sees me m 
vam This brings so profit Whilst he who lives far 
off from where 1 am and yet walks righteously is ever 
near me * 

“A man may dwell beside mcj and yet, being dts 
obedient, be far away from me Yet he who obey! 
the dharma wjH always enjoy the bliss of the Tathl 
gata s presence " • * 

Then the mendicant Subhadra went to the shSl* 
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grove of the Mallas and said to the venerable Ananda 
“I have heard from fellow mendicants of mine, who 
vrere deep stricken in years and teachers of great ex 
penence ‘Sometimes and full seldom do Tathagatas 
appear in the world, the holy Buddhas ’ Now it is 
said that to day in the last watch of the night, the final 
passing away of the shramana Gautama will take place 
My mind is full of uncertainty, yet have I faith in the 
shramana Gautama and trust he will be able so to pre 
sent the truth that I may get rid of my doubts O that 
I might be allow ed to see the shramana Gautama • ’ * 
When he had thus spoken the venerable Ananda 
said to the mendicant Subhadra ‘ Enough ' friend 
Subhadra Trouble not the Tathagata The Blessed 
One is weary a 

Now the Blessed One overheard this conversation 
of the venerable Ananda with the mendicant Subha 
dra And the^BIessed One called the venerable Ananda, 
and said “Ananda I Do not keep out Subhadra Su 
bhadra may be allowed to see the Tathigata What 
ever Subhadra will ask of me, he will ask from a desire 
of knowledge, and not to annoy me, and whatever I 
may say inanswerto his questions, that he will quickly 
understand ” » 

Then the venerable Ananda said to Subhadra the 
mendicant “Step in, fnend Subhadra, for the-Bles 
s“d One gives you leave ” 

When the Blessed One had instructed Subhadra, 
and aroused and gladdened him with w ords of wisdom 
and comfort, Subhadra said to the Blessed One “ 
“Glorious Lord, glorious I,ord ' Most excellent 
are the words of thy mouth, most excellent I They set 
up that which has been overturned, they reveal that 
which has been hidden They point out the right road 
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to the wanderer who has gone astray They bnng a 
lamp into the darkness so that those who have eyes to 
see can see Thus, Lord, the truth has been made 
known to me by the Blessed One and I take my refuge 
m the Blessed One, in the Truth, and in the Order 
May the Blessed One accept me as a disciple and true 
believer from this day forth as long as life endures “ 

And Subhadra, the mendicant, said to the vener 
able Ananda “Great is jour gam, friend Ananda, 
great is your good fortune, that for so many years j ou 
have been sprinkled with the sprinkling of discipleship 
m this brotherhood at the hands of the Master him* 
self » 

Now the Blessed One addressed the venerable 
Ananda, and said “ It maybe, Ananda, that in some 
of you the thought may arise, ‘The word of the Master 
13 ended, we have no teacher more 1’ But it is not 
thus Ananda that you should regard it It is true 
that no more shall I receive a body, for all future sor 
row IS now forever passed away But while Gautama 
Siddhartha is gone Buddha remains The truth and 
the rules of the order which I have set forth and 
laid down for you all, let them, after I am gone, be a 
teacher unto you WTien I am gone, Ananda, let the 
order, if it should so wish, abolish all the lesser and 
minor precepts ” 

Then the Blessed One addressed the brethren and 
said “Tliere may be some doubt or misgiv mg m tlie 
mind of a brother as to the Buddha, or the truth, or 
tl c path Do rot have to reproach yourselves after 
wards with the thought, ‘We did not inquire of the 
Blessed One wher we were face to face with him * 
Therefore inquire cow, O brethren, inquire freely *' “ 
Ai-d the brethren remained silcnL * 
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Then the venerable Ananda said to the Blessed 
One ‘ • Verily, I believe that in this whole assembly 
of the brethren there is not one brother who has any 
doubt or misgiving as to the Buddha, or the truth, or 
the path 1 ’ i: 

Said the Blessed One **It is out of the fullness of 
faith that thou hast spoken, Ananda ' But, Ananda, 
the Tathagata knows for certain that in this whole as 
sembly of the brethren there is not one brother who 
has anj doubt or misgiving as to the Buddha, or the 
truth, or the path I For even the most backward, 
Ananda, of all these brethren has become converted, 
and is^assured of final salvation ” i* 

Then the Blessed One addressed the brethren and 
said “If je now know the dharma, the cause of all 
suffering, and the path of salvation O disciples will 
>e then say ‘We respect the Master, and out of rev 
erence for the Master do we thus speak ' ' t® 

The brethren replied “That we shall not, 0 
Lord ’ » 


And the Holy One continued ** 

“Of those beings who live in ignorance, shut up and 
confined, as it were, m an egg I have first broken the 
egg shell of Ignorance and alone in the universe ob 
tamed the most exalted, univcrsalBuddhahood Thus, 
O disciples, I am the eldest, the noblest of beings 
“But what }e speak, O disciples, is it not even 
that which je have} ourselves known, yourselves seen, 
joureelves realised?” » 

Ananda and the brethren said “It is, O Lord ' *' 
Once more the Blessed One began to spevk “Be 
old now, brethren,” said he, “lexhort you, saying, 
ccay is inherent in all component things, but the 
truUi Will remain forever’’ Workout your salvation 
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With diligence ’’ This was the last^ordof theTa 
thagata. Then the Tathigata fell into a deep niedita 
tion, and having passed through the four dhyanas, 
entered Nirvana 

When the Blessed One entered Nirvina there 
arose, at his passing out of existence, a mighty earth 
quake, terrible and a\\e inspiring and the thunders 
of heaven burst forth, and of those of the brethren 
whoviere not yet free from passions some stretched 
out their arms and wept and some /ell headlong on 
the ground, m anguish at the thought “ Too soon has 
the Blessed One died J Too soon has the Happy One 
passed av.ay from existence ' Too soon has the Light 
of the world gone out ' ’ * 

Then the venerable Anuruddha exhorted the breth 
ren and said 'Enough, my brethren I Weep not, 
neither lament ' Has not the Blessed One formerly de 
dared this to us that it ism the very nature of all things 
near and dear unto us, that we must separate froir 
them and lea^e them, since everything that is bom, 
brought into being, and organised, contains withir 
itself the inherent necessity of dissolution ? How thcr 
can It be possible that the body of the Tathagats 
should not be dissolved? No such condition can exist 
Those who are free from passion vmII bear the Joss 
calm and self possessed, mindful of the truth he lias 
taught us ' 

And the venerable Anuruddha and the venerable 
Ananda spent the test of the night m religious dis 
course * 

Then the venerable Anuruddha said tolbevcncr 
ablcAnanda “ Co now, brother Ananda and inforir 
Uie Mallas of Kushinagara saying, 'The Blessed Ok 
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has passed av-aj do, then, nhatsoe% er seemeth to j ou 
fitJ'” » 

And -when tlie Mallas had heard this saying they 
^ere gneNeti, and sad, and aifltcted at heart * 

Then the Mallas o{ Kushinagara gave orders to their 
attendants, saying, “Gather together perfumes and 
garlands, and all the music in Kushinagara ' " And the 
Mallas o! Kushinagara tooV the perfumes and gar 
lands, and all the musical instruments, and B\e hun 
dred garments, and nent to the shala grove where the 
body of the Blessed One lay There they passed the 
day m paying honor and reverence to the remains of 
the Blessed One, with dancing, and hymns, and music, 
tnd -With garlands and perfumes, and in making can 
opics o! their garments, and preparing decorative 
wreaths to hang thereon And they burned the re 
mams of the Blessed One as they would do to the body 
0! a king of kings *' 

^^hcn the funeral pyre was lit, the sun and moon 
Withdrew their shining, the peaceful streams on every 
side were torrent swollen, the earth quaked and the 
sturdy forests shook like aspen Ictvcs, whilst flowers 
and leaves untimely fell to the ground, like scattered 
ram so that ill Kushinagara liecame strewn knee deep 
w ith mamUra flowers riming dow n from heav en « 

\M»n the huming cefcmonics were over, D5va 

pijtra said 10 the mul»»t«dcstlui were assembled round 

Ihcpjic a 

•• Ilehol I. O brell ICO, ll.c cjtthlj rcniainj oI ihc 
nicc.c.1 One ! n>c ln»n d«co!vc I. 1 ,1,,. 

I c U>n unsl.t ui 1 >c. in ooc n nj, and elcisics m 
fic i\ a’l vin. »t 

■•Ijilni tVn l:‘>''*»'''»><n!»ciU.a,co-,risIo!i 
.1C nnj n cic.'ul .. c r ttet ci, ..J to »lt 
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living beings the four noble truths and the eightfold 
path of righteousness, so that all mankind may attain 
to a final salvation, taking refuge m the Buddha the 
Dharma, and the Sangha ' ” 

And when the Blessed One had entered into Nir 
vana, and the Mallas had burned the body with such 
ceremonies as would indicate that he was the great 
king of kings, ambassadors came from all the empires 
that at the time had embraced his doctrine, to claim a 
share of the relics, and the relics were divided into 
eight parts and eight dagobaswere erected for their 
preserv ation One dagoba was erected by the Mallas 
and seven others by the seven kings of those countries, 
the people of which haii taken refuge in Buddha ** 



CONCLUSION. 


XCViri THE THREE PERSONALITIES OF BUDDHA. 

the Blessed One had passed away into Nir 
» v5na, the disciples came together and consulted 
hat to do in order to keep the dharma pure and uncor 
nipted by heresies j 

And Upali rose, sajing 9 

ki, Master used to say to the brethren ‘0 

. * * after my Nirvana jou must reverence and 
u Regard the law as your master The 

law 18 hke unto a light that shines m the darkness, 
pom mg out the tiay, jt is also like unto a precious 
r .t* which you roust shun no trouble, and be 

ea yto bring any sacrifice, even should it be needed, 
^hich I have re 

wavdff°^°^r 1* carefully and regard it in no 

way different from myself ” £ 

^®re the words of the Blessed One * 

“The law, accordingly, which Buddha has left us 
bodv^TT® become the visible 

anA 1,° * ^ Tathagata. Let us, therefore, revere it 
** sacred For what is the use of erecting 
eA neglect the spirit of the Mas 

•cr s teachings ’ j 

And Anuruddha arose and said • 
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“Let US bear in mind, O brethren, that Gautama 
Siddhartha was the visible appearance of the truth it 
self He was the Holy One and the Perfect One and 
the Blessed One, because the eternal truth had taken 
abode in his body The great Shikyamuni is the bo i y 
incarnation of the truth, and he has revealed the trut ^ 
to us 

“The Tathagata taught us that the truth existed 
before he was bom into this world, and will exist 
he has entered into the bliss of Nirvana 

“ The Tathagata said 

“ • The Blessed One is the truth , and as such he 
IS omnipresent and eternal, endowed with excellencies 
innumerable, above all human nature, and ineffable in 
his holiness ’ 

“Now, let us bear in mind that not this or that law 
which he has given us in the dharma is Buddha but 
the truth, the truth which is eternal, omnipresent, im^ 
mutable and most excellent 

“ Many laws of the dharma are temporary and were 
prescribed because they suited the occasion and were 
needed for some transient emergency The truth, how 
ever, IS not temporary 

“ The truth is not arbitrary or a matter of opinion, 
“■ut can be investigated, and he who earnestly searches 
for the truth will find it 

‘ ' The truth is hidden to the blind, but he who has 
the mental eye sees the truth The truth is Buddha s 
essence, and the truth will remain the ultimate stan^ 
dard by v^hich we can discern false and true doc 
trines 

“Let us, then, revere the truth , let us inquire into 
the truth and state it, and let us obey the truth 
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Lord'^'*' Mister, our Teacher, our 

And Kashjapa rose and said is 

.. sP®te“'nell, O brethren Neither 

s there any conflict of opinion on the meaning of our 

Ilr," «'tee per 

tancoVo'M” 

“There is the Dhamiit K5>a There is the Nir 
1 There IS the Sambhoga Kdj a 1 . 

„„ ' “'''**'1 ‘S 'lie all excellent truth, eternal, omni 

present, and immutable This is the Sambhoga Kaja 
r„ a“ “ =*»"t f' P'rlePt bliss » 

Shane of fil” e “‘"“’''"6 ''arlur assuming the 
NirSe «“>'“• This is the 

™n ’'“yii Ins apparitional hod) i* 

eiee'*’l'f‘**'^ “ ‘''I ““ Messed dispensation ol roll 
6 on He IS the spirit ol the Sangha and the meaning 
«erdM™Te’”''' 'elt US in his sacred 

•**« DJiarma K?>a the 

y of the most excellent law i 

SJii'u! J’ad not appeared to us as Gautama 

of t,., sacred traditions 

lia\e And if the generations to come did not 

how traditions preserved in the SanRha 

tnuni? ^ V the great Shakja 

ahA. . .1 ”*^‘thcrwcnoroihcrswouMknow anvthtng 

J even 'T' «» «cmaJ. omn. 

*’«»cnf. and imniuiahic r 

*** sacred and revere the tmdi 

ShjU-.».,f* sacred l!ic ireniorj of Gautana 

tret!? tJV’ n’»3 us to find tlir 

“ ard eye ,s open will discover 

‘ «« the same to everj one who possesses the 
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comprehension of a Buddha to recognise it and to 
pound it ” , 

Then the brethren deoded to convene a synod m 
Rajagnha in order to lay down the pure doctrines o 
the Blessed One, to collect and collate the sacred 
writings, and establish a canon which should serve as 
a source of instruction for future generations 


XCIX THE. PURPOSE OF BEING 
Eternal verities dominate the formation of worlds 
and constitute the cosmic order of natural laivs 
when, through the conflicting motion of masses, ® 
universe was illumined with blazing fire there was no 
eye to see the light, no ear to listen to reason's teac 
mgs, no mind to perceive the significance of being* 
and in the immeasurable spaces of existence no place 
was found where the truth could abide in all its glory 
In the due course of evolution sentiency appeare 
and sense perception arose There was a new realm 
of soul life full of yearning ivith powerful passions 
and of unconquerable energy And the world split m 
twain there were pleasures and pains self and not 
self friends and foes hatred and love The trut 
vibrated through the world of sentiency, but in all it® 
infinite potentialities no place could be found where 
the truth could abide in all its glory 

And reason came forth m the struggle for hfe 
Reason began to guide the instinct of self, and reason 
took the sceptre of the creation and overcame the 
strength of the brutes and the power of the elements 
Yet reason seemed to add new fuel to the flame of ha 
tied, increasing the turmoil of conflicting passions , 
and brothers slew their brothers for the sake of satis 
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fjmg the lust of a fieetiag moment And the truth 
repaired to the domains of reason, but in all its recesses 
no place was found where the truth could abide lU all 
Its glory s 

Now reason, as the helpmate of self, implicated all 
liMng beings more and more in the meshes of lust 
hatred, and envj , and from lust, hatred, and envy the 
evils of Sin originated Men broke down under the 
burdens of life, until the saviour appeared, the great 
Buddha, the Holy Teacher of men and gods * 

And Buddha taught men the right use of sentiencj, 
and the right application of reason , and ho tauglit 
men to see things as they are, without illusions, and 
they learned to act according to truth He taught 
righteousness and thus changed rational creatures into 
humane beings, just, kind hearted, and faithful And 
ROW at last a place was found where tl c truth might 
abide in all its gloty, and this place is the soul of man 
kind * 

Buddha, O Blessed One, O Holy One, O Perfect 
One, thou hast revealed the truth and the truth has 
appeared upon earth and the kingdom of truth has 
been founded * 

There js no room lor truth »n space, iniinite though 
It be » 

There is no room for truth in ecntiencj, neither m 
Its pleasures nor in its pains, scnlicncj is the first 
footstep of truth, but there is no room in it for the 
truth, though it may beam with the blazing glow of 
lieaut} and life. * 

Neither is there anj room for truth m rationalit) 
nationality is a two-edged suord and senes the pur 
I“ose of lo\ e equallj as well as the purpose cf 1 atred 
Bationalitj it the platform on which tl e truth stand 
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eth No truth IS attainable without reason Never 
theless, m mere rationality there is no room for truth 
though it be the instrument that masters the things of 
the \%orld * 

The throne of truth is righteousness, and love and 
justice and good will are its ornaments ’’ 

Righteousness is the place in which truth dwells 
and here m the souls of mankind aspiring after the 
realisation of righteousness, there is ample space for a 
rich and ever richer revelation of the truth ” 

This IS the Gospel of the Blessed One This is the 
revelation of the Enlightened One *This is the bequest 
of the Holy One 

Those who accept the truth and have faith m the 
truth take refuge m the Buddha, the Eharma and the 
Sangha u 

Receito us 0 Buddha as thy disciples from this 

day hence, so long as our life lasts ” 

Comfort, O holy Teacher, compassionate and all 
loving, the afHicted and the sorrow laden, illumine 
those who go astray, and Jet us all gam more and 
more in comprehension and m holiness ^ 

The truth is the end and aim of all existence, and 
the worlds originate so that the truth mdy come and 
dwell therein i» 


Those who fail to aspire for the truth have missed 
the purpose of life it 

Blessed is he who rests in the truth, for all things 
willpassawaj, but the truth abideth forever » 
The world is built for the truth, but false combma 

tions of thought misrepresent the true state of things 

and bring forth errors 


Errors can bcfashioncil as it pleases those who 
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upon, but they are unstable and contain the seeds of 
dissolution 

Truth cannot be fashioned Truth is one and the 
same , it is immutable 

Truth IS ahoie the power of death, it is omni 
present, eternal, and most glorious ^ 

Illusions, errors and lies aretho daughters of Mara, 
and great power is given unto them to seduce the 
minds of men and lead them astray upon the path of 
sin ” 

The nature of delusions, errors, and lies is death, 
and sin is the wayio perdition 

Delusions, errors, and lies are like huge, gaudy 
vessels, the rafters of which are rotten and worm 
eaten, and those who embark m them are fated to be 
shipwrecked * 

There ate many who say “ Come error, be thou 

my guide, and when they ate caught in the meshes of 
selfishness, lust, and evil desires, misery is begot ** 

Yet does all life yearn for the truth and the truth 
only can cute our diseases and give peace to our un 
test V 

Truth is the essence of life, for truth endureth be 
Jond the death of the body Truth is eternal and will 
still remain even though heaven and earth shall pass 
aivaj « 

There are not many different truths m the world 
for truth is one and the same at all times and m every 
place » 

Truth teaches us the noble eightfold path of right 
^ tousness and it is a straight path easily found by the 
truth loving Happy are those who walk m ih ** 
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C THE PRAISE OP ALL THE BUDDHAS 

All the Buddhas are wonderiul and glorious 
There is not their equal upon earth 
They reveal to us the path of life ^ 

And we hail their appearance with pious reverence 

All the Buddhas teach the same truth 
The Truth points out the way to those who have gone 
wrong 

The Truth is our hope and comfort * ^ 

We gratefully accept its illimitable light 

All the Buddhas are one m essence, 

Which IS omnipresent m all modes of being, 
Sanctdying the bonds that tie all souls together, ^ 

And we rest in its bliss as our final refuge 
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glossary of names and terms. 


{In the teit ot the present booklet all nonecessarj’ termi have been 
avoided Wbesever a good Eoelish equivalent could be found the foreign 
eipresuon baa been dropped blevetiheleaa tbo introdnctiDn not tmljr ol 
many foreign-aounding names but also of some of the original terms witun 

avoidable 

Now we have to slate that the Eastern people at least those of Hindu 
Culture duTing the golden age ot Buddbistn in India adopted tbebabitof 
translating 001 only terinsbutalao names A German nboie name is Sebmied 
is not called Smith in English but Duddbisis when irassltting from Pdli into 
'Sanskrit change Siddhatihe into Siddblrtha The reatou of (bis airanga 
custom I as m the {set that Suddbialaoiiginally employed the popular speech 
and did not adopt the use of Sanskrit soul about Sva hundred yesra afiar 
Euddha Sinca the most important names and terms such as Siddbirtbs 
Nirvint and Dharma have become familiar to ns in ibeir Sanskrit form 
nhilo their Pkti e<}uivaUnta Siddbauba^Hibbina and Dbamaa ate liitla 
seed, U tJjuahUtf frifirtht Samkrtt/ermt azitkufrmerfle hat 
frra tarritd*i,t f» • 714/ BaJdia 'wth at m*ek etnnittaiy at /at- 

•'klt Tl^never as (here are instances in nbich the Mil for soma reason or 
otber, hat been preferred by English autbots (e g Knshk Caulamt U always 
called Kisa CSsamt], we present here In ibe Glossary boib the Sanskrit sod 
the pill forms 

Names which have been Anglicised such as' Erabini, lirthman, Dens- 
res. Jam aod karma " have been preserved In their accepted form U we 

adopt the rule of iransferrmg Ssnskm and Pill words in their stem form as 

we do iq most eases (e g Mrvina Jiman) we ought loeall Drsbma Brab 

man ' and karma ‘'karman ’• Bot»»»»«ri'f»w«i««» In a popolar book It Is 
not wise to awim against the slream , 

Following the common English usage of saying "Christ ” not ■ the 
Christ.' we say ■ Buddha " DSdbIsaliva not ihs Buddha ‘ the BAdhI 
sattrs. 2 


Abbi’jS^, r// , Abbi'flSdi . aupemalarai talent There are six 
abhijgds which Buddba acquired when ailainio^ ficrfcct cn 
lighlenmeot — ^t) the celestial eye. or an intuitive insight of 
the nature ot any object in anj universe . (a) the celestial car, 
cT^ the ability to understand any aouad produced la say uni* 
serso. (j) ibo power of assotniag any shape or /•■rra. (4) 
know lodge of all forms of pre exuleooe of ones self asd others. 
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(5) intuitive knowledge ol Ihe rotrds of all beings, aniJ (6) . 
knowledge of the finality of the stream of life — 154 *55 
Achira'vatt, Jilt and;* , ar»\er — 8i ' 

Ajaiasha'tm, , AjStasa'ltn./ the son of king Bimbisdraand 
his snccessor to the throne of Afagadha ■ — 95 97 
Ajnd'ta, skt , Atmdta, >, literally 'knowing’ a xognoinen of 
KaundioGa, the first disciple of Buddha — 44 
Ambapili, the courtesan called "LadyAwra’ in Fo-Sho-Hmg 
Tsan King It is difficult for ns to form a proper conception 
of the social position of courtesans at Buddha s time in India 
This much is sure, that they were cot common prostitutes, bnt 
ladies of wealth possessing great mfiuence Their education 
was similar to the hetairse in Greece, where Aspasia played so 
prominent a part Their rank must sometimes have been like 
that of Madame PcpinpadwiT m France at the court of Louis 
XIV They rose to prommeace not by birth, but by beauty, 
edccatios refinement, and other purely personal accompl’*^ 
nests and many of them were installed by ro>a] favor The 

first paragraphs of Kbaodbaka Vltl of the Mabdvagga [-5 B , 

Vol XVIl pp 171 (72) gives a fair idea of the important role 

of eouriesaas in those days Tbey were not necesanly renal 

daughters of lust but often women of distinction and repute 

worldly but not disrespectable — aoi, sou 203 204 
Amitd'bha, tkt and f , endowed with bonndless light, from em/a 
infinite immeasurable ntdAliJ rayoflight splendor, the bliss 
of enlightenmeut It isalemiof later Bnddbism and has been 
personified as Amilibha Buddha, or Amita The invocation 
of the all-saving name of Amildbha Bnddha is a favorite tenet 
of the Lotus or Fare Land sect so popular in Cfama and Japan 
'Their poetical cooceptun of a paradise in the Mest is re- 
ferred to in Chapter LX Sonthem Buddhism knows nothms 
of a personified Amitf bba and the Chinese travellers Fa hieo 
and Ifineti tsang do not mentioD ft The oldest allusion to 
Amiia is found in the Amitim Saira, translued A D M* 

_ 170 ISeeCilel //.iWiMi, pp 7-<,]^l5o 551 13* tsj 

Ana'nda. ;f/ and f , Bsdlha's coosm and fiis favorite disciple 
The DoMhivtie St John(johaitiies} — <9 70 76 lOo.tfiS. 1O9 
•74' «75* 151. 199. »oo 203 rod 207 eoS, 205 aio. 31* *'i 

314. JI3 tl6. 317, ai8. 219 920, 92*. 233 
Aaiihaji'ndVa. lit. and / . (also caHed AoJthari'ndada In r»0 
1 tera'ly •'One who gives aims to the orprotectcd ct 
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Beedy(^,ui/ia) Ejlels ecology one who gives without 
ke-ping(aQStha) a niODlhfnl(pmda)£or himself is not tenable 
A V ealthy lay devotee famous for bis liberality and donor of 
the J^tavana vihara —59 Co 61 63 64 70 71 146 
noa hSra j4/ and/ literally he w bo brings food name of 
Sumana s slave — 167 168 

Amim ddha a prominent disciple of Buddha known as the great 
Master of Buddhist metaphysics He was a cousin of Buddha 
Wing the second son of AmniCdaua a brother of Shnddh6- 
. dana — 69 22a 225 

Ar4 da tit aU ra / a prominent Brahman philosopher His 
full name IS Ardda KdlSroa — 22 23 213 
Arhant r4/ Arahat/ a saint (See also Saint in Index >-82 
s vaj t ti/ Assaji / one of Buddhas disciples by whose dig 
nified demeanor Shdriputra is converted —58 
stt til and/ a prophet —8 9 

tman tit and/ breath as the principle of life the soul self 
* «go To some of the eld Brahman schools the Itman con 
stitutes a metaphjsical being in man wh ch is lbs thinker of 
bis thoughts the perceiver of bis sensalioas and the doer 
of bis doings. Baddba denes the existence of an dtmanin 
this sense —22 24 36 134 

ni or pancha baldm til and/ (the singular is ^lA/ power) 
t e five moral powers (also called paocba ladnySo ) which 
ate Faith, energy memory or recolleciioo meditation or 
contemplation and wisdom or inluuion 
a Milage near Vavshdl -204 

Benares, the well known city 10 lod a Anglicised form of \4r4 
• nasi til and Bdrinasi / CSecKish J-jy 48 90 9* 93 94 
Bhagavat / the man of merit worshipful the 
lessedOne A t lie of honor given to Buddha.— 17 149 174 

B^lhka^.4rand/ a merchant -34 J 5 

Bhi «nd/ name of a Brahman. — 117 119 173 

vaad./ mediation There are five priac pal meditat ons 
Metta bhivani, 00 love kamni bbdvanl nn p ty maditl 
on joy asubha bhdvaofi on impuniiy and opeksU 
bWvana on scremly [See Rhys Davids s/’Kjtrti/er pp ,70- 
*7* ]~-lS3 

bhiTiVha / meodcaac monk fnar the five 
I has, 37 37 34 3.J jy j, ^ yj 

<7 ,3 80. 8t 62 84 83 86 8- 83 90 94 93 98 100 jot 
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three rtrsonalifiesef, 225. B,»he truth 2 217, 227. D truly 
thou art 123 125. D will arise another. 218, B s birth, 7 
B s death, 218. B 9 farewell addrev 204, conwhclation of 
B s religion 73, Buddhas the praise of all the 232, Bud- 
dhas, the religion of all the 56. Buddhas, the words of Im 
mutable 15 j8 

Chi'nna, 24/ and/ . prince SiddhSrtbas driier —12 iS 19* 
Chu'ndi #4/ and/ . the smith of rill— 211 214 215 
B-Sgo'ba laoderaised form of tir Dhdiu ga'rbha relic sbnne “ 
(also called Stflpa m Kortbern Buddhism) a matisoleuai, tower 
containing relics, a Iccnotaph —224 223 
Dinacaatl j 4/ and/ , name of a vilbge The word means ’bar- 
tag a mind to giie '—131 

tW va, lit and/ , any celestial tptil a god especially of inleme- 
diaie ranV, angel— Dm (jaestions of the, 140 Buddha re- 
plies la the diva, J4O. Disas 22 40 43 57 
Df'-ada'tta (etym god-gii-ea) brother of ^ashudharl and DuJdha 1 
brother in law Jfe tried to found a sect of bis own with »e 
'•erer roles than those prescribed by Bod lha He Is described 
nodoubiedly with great toJosKce In the Boddhltl canon an I 
treaiM 91 a traiioe (About his sect see Bb Dandi t IJ p. 
l^i-tSa l-*9-7<>. 93-9* »<)• 

«pu tra. lit , D<.iapu'ita. / . (elyri Sou ct a Cod) one of Bod 
dha a discJp'es —223 

Bha reu, <4/ , Dba'nma. / , ongmalty the ciiural eoaditioa of 
things or beings, the law cf Ibetr eentetce troth then rrli 
rots troth the law the ethical code of rig'-lerejs-css. l*-e 
•hole Iwly c( fr! doctrines as a sritem rr! f r-i — jr 

S3 3S 4 ^ 4") 5*. s'*- *7 «4* 147. ijS M a n»n 

lake pl-amre la the dhanna, 247 , the g-vdaeu cf the dharma. 
H| 

Bhlr-BiViya lit Ihr t«*y rf the taw — 2*7 
DrirrupaVa it/ nb*f”“nsp*'d» /— m 

l>arB-,rlja. rf/ . Muc-mitljs /. t^e i,.g cf ira-h— *• nn 
“3^ . (hS Cl / .ial3il«-a Iwaii,. rrstiir raptBre 

•I'e tfs.’i u-i41.)' la’dUdUe t rrc'es-w-J tja-.r»s 

*’**’*evj C" 't t y I* e rr«--g“ l».-a »f tSe I S.f r • le lrc’S,i asi‘ 

'■t'liBC e« t'e fcii, , js,2 pi h let h- d i wed v-erb 
t» j 

Cha • in*«— lui.ej ei t-i* I itl-a i» f. e R® ng ttewa •3ica-n 
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but a self possessed aad poTposive eradication of egotism 
There are four DhySnas the first being a state of joy and glad 
ness born of seclusion fall of investigation and reflexion the 
second one born of deep tranquillity without reflexion or m 
vestigation the third one bni^ the destruction of passion 
while the fourth one consists in pure equanimity making an 
end of sorrow [See Bhys Davii^s B pp 17s 176] In the 
Fo Sho hmg fsan king the Dbyflna is mentioned twice only 
first III 12 vv 960-^78 where Arflda sets forth the doctrine 
of the four Dhyinaa which is not approved of by Buddha and 
secondly at Buddhas death when losing consciousness bis 
mind 19 sa d to have passed through alt the Dhyinas — i 5 S 
Dirghiyu til Dighivu p the etymology of Ibewordis live 
long Nameofamythicalpnnce sonofkmgDirgbeti —90-94- 
D rghS ti skt D ghi ti p literally suffer long Name of * 
mythical king father of prince Digbi vu —90 91 93 
Ganges the well known river of India —ti ipS 
Gau tama tki Go (ama p Buddha s family name —7 38 **7 
Gautama denies the existence of the soul 130 Gautama u 
gone Buddha remains 220 Buddha sot Gautama 149 Gau 
tama the shramana 219 Gautama Siddblrtba 95 217 223 
Gan laml name of. any woman belonging to the Gautama family 
Ktishi Gautam! 14 186 187 

Gavj fflpati ikt Gava mpatt p literally lord of cows a friend 
of Yashas —4S 

Ga ya Kishyapa brother of the great KSsbyapa of Umvilvi — 3 * 
Hinayl na the small vehicle vir of salvation A name invented 
by Northern Buddhists in contradisUnction to Mab 4 y 4 na to 
designate the spirit of Southern Buddhism The term is not 
used among Southern Buddhists— Pp ix x 
Hir'anyavatl ikt HiradSavatl p a river —215 
IkshvJ kn tit Okkd ka p the name of a mytholog cal family 
from which the cb etsof the ShSkyas claim descent —7 
Indra one of the principal Drabinan g^s —120 177 

Indriyiniorpancha indriylni Ihefiveorgansof the spiritual sense 
(See Balini ) 

Ishvara i^r.lssara p (lit ind^iendent existence) Lord Crea 
tor personal Cod a title given to Shiva and other great del 
ties In Buddh stie scnptares the ill Ishvara (not the / 
Issara) means always a tranacendepl or extraraundane Cod a 
perscFnalCod a deity distinct from and independent ol nature 
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who IS supposed to have created the world out of ootbing 

6061 

Ja a modernised form of tit Jama aa adherent of the Jam sect 
whichreveres Vardhamiiia(Jfi4Uputra)asBuddha (See /am 

h-37 

jainism a sect founded by VardhamSna older than Buddhism and 
sUll extant in India. It la m many respects similar to Bud 
dhism Buddha s mam objection to the Jams was the habit of 
their ascetics of going naked The Jains lay great stress upon 
ascetic exercises and self mortificatton wibich the Buddhists 
declare to be injurious 
Ja mbu lit and / a tree — 28 

JSmbfi nada tii Jambll nada / a town of unknown site (Also 
the name of a mountain and of a lake ) — j8o 
Ja Ilia / wearing matted hair The Jatilas were Brahman 
Reties Buddha converted a tribe of them and Kdshyapa 
?. ‘«®'fchief beeameooeof bismost proromentdisciples — 49 33 
u . apparent to the kingdom of Sbrlvasti —70 71 

je tavana a vihara —70-72 146 169 174 185 
J» ‘be Conqueror an honorary t tie of Buddha "^he Jams use 
‘he term with preference as an appellative of Vardhamdna 
whom they revere as their Buddha —38 
Jivaka lit and/ physician to king Bimbisdra According to 
tradition he wa! the son of king Bimbisdra and the courtesan 
Sdlavali We read 10 hlabdvagga VIII that after bis birth be 
was exposed but saved Ibcn be became a most famous physi 
cian and cured Buddba of a troublesome disease contracted by 
weanuf cast off rags He was an ardent disciple of Buddha 
3nd prevailed upon him to allow the bbikshus to wear lay 
robes— 75 76 

JSitapu tra ,i/ Ndtapu tU Jam Prakrit the son of Jcdla Pa 
tronym of VardhamSna tbe founder of Jaimsm — 124 
Jyo tishka skt name of a householder son of Subhadra —gg 

K4Uina tit and/ (see ArSda) 

^nlhafca prince S ddhSrthas horse —18 19 

^ V Kapilava llba / the cap tal of the Shikyas 
^ ‘he birthplace of Buddha —7 10 64 69 71 

^ cised form of tit stem form £2 rman (nom 5. iarma) 

e/ of which IS /a » Action work the law of action 

rairibntion results of deeds p re viou sly done and the destiny 
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resulting therefrom Etteldefineskarmaas that moral kerne 
[of any being] wh ch alone survives death and continues m 
transmigration Karniaisawell defined and scientifically ex«l 
term Professor Huxley says In Ibe theory of evolution the 
tendency of a germ to develop according to a certain speci c 

type eg of the kidney bean seed togrow into a plant having 

all the characters of Platealm vutgaris is its karma It is 
the last inheritor and the last result of all the conditions that 
have affected a line of ancestry which goes back for many mi 
lions of years to the I me when life first appeared on earth 
We read in the Angnllara Nikfiya Pancaka NipSta My ^ 
lion (karma) is my possess on my action is my mher tance 
my action is the womb which bears me my act on is the race 
to which I am akin [as the kidoey bean to its species] my 
lion IS my refuge [See the article Karma and NirvSna 
m TAiA/oHijl Vol IV No 3 pp 417-439]—** *3 
/* 56 98 13a 137 151 199 at5 
Ki sbi lit KS s / the old and boly name of Benares —9° 
sen 170 

Kftshyapa tif Kassapa / (the etymology He who swalloweo 
fire IS now rejected) a name of three brothers chiefs of the 
Jat las called after their residences Uruvlvft Nad andOaya 
The name Kishyapa applies ma nly to Kishyapa of UnivilvS 
one of the great pillars of the Buddhistic brotherhood whc 
took at once after his conversion a most prominent rani 
among Buddha s disciples [Kishyapa of Uruvilvl is frc 
quenlly identified with Mahi Kishyapa the saine who wai 
president of the conocil at Itijagriba but H Dharmapali 
stales on the authority of Ibe Angnltara Nikiya that the 
were altogether diSerent persoDS ]—49'53 100 141 I4* **7 

Kaundi nya ti/ Ko^d aSia / name of Buddha s first disciple 
afterwards called AjSi ta Kauod nya in /f-/ andABBitaKon 
da Bfta in / — 4^ 

Kaushirab! ji/ Kflsamtd / a city —85 88 89 165 

KItsha Ji/ Kilisa / error 

Kill a little kingdom lo the neighborhood of Kapilavastu th' 
home of Yashodhari — ii 

Ko sala if/ and/ name of a country -—63 64 91 ity 

Kri'shl Cau lami /4/ KisiGoUmi/ the slim or thin Gautaml 

Name (i)of a cousin of Ooddba mentioned in Chap VI p >4 
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{*) of the herciDC in the parabie of the roustard seed — 14 
1S6 1S7 

■Krishna one of the inost promuent Brahman gods —49 
Kushiaagara si! Kusinira / name of a touo — 212 213 215 
222 223 

Kfltada'nla. a Brahman chief in the tillage Danamati is men 
lioned in Sp Hardjs 1/ ^ p 2S9 and la S £ E Vol 
XIX p 242 [Po V 16S2] also called Kbdnumat —131 140 
Licchati it! and/ the ndme of a princely family —202 203 
Ln mbini stl a gro\e named after a princess itsonner — 7 
Ma'gadha ilt and/ name of a country —33 jS 59 76 97 194 

*9^ 

hlahdri'ja the great king —73 

htahdsS tu the great bridge A name invented by the aulbor of 
the present book to designate the importance of Cbristiaaity 
compared, to the Ilioaydoa and Mabiyina of Buddhism — 
12 z. 

iiUbiyiaa the great tebicle vir of saJvat on Name of the 
Northern conception of Boddbism coopariagrel gion toagreat 
til p in which men can cross the nve of Samsf ra to reach the 
shore of Nirvina — la a 

Maitre ya s*l hKtte ya / etymology inll ei k ndness the 
name of the Buddha to come —21S 218 
Malla tkt and/ oameofacribe — 213 225 218 222 224 
ManasaTtrita skt Masasi kata / a tillage m Kosala —117 118 

hiandl ra sh and / a flower of great beanty — 8 
Mi ra, lit and /^ the Evil One the tempter the destroyer the 
god of lost sm and death —-8 29 30 35 74 no lit 116 
252 182 207, 208 Z09 

Mirga,!*/ tnagfa / path especially used in the Fill phrase 
Ariyo atthangiko maggo the noble e ghtfold path which 
coasistsof rigbtviews high aims, right speech oprightcon 
duct a harmless live! hood perseverance in well-doing intel 
lectual activity and earnest thought {See SEE Vol XI 
pp. 63 and I47 ] 

Mitallii/ and/ nameof a demon in therei nneof Vama — 177 
ita nga ti/ and /,, literally of low birth the MSlanga caste 
comprises mongrels of the lowest with higher castes. — 174 
athnri si/ and/ name of a place —179 
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Mandgalyi yaaa skt Mc^llanA f one of the most prominent 
disciples of Bnddha a fnend of Shdnputra — 58 67 
ili yS skt and / delusKffl in^ic enchantment The veil of 
hI 4 y 4 is the illns on of self wh ch lies upon the eyes of the 
wotldliog who thtts IS enable (o see things as they -really are 
and misunderstands his nlatum to bis fellow-creatures — ^ 
178 

M 4 y 4 Bnddha s mother (See M 4 y 4 -d 8 vl 7 77 
M 4 y 4 d 4 v! also called Mahi M 4 y 4 or simply M 4 y 4 sit and p 
the w tc of Shcddhddana and mother of Bnddha She died 
m childbed and Bnddha ascends to heasen to preach to her 
the good law and the gospel of salvation — 7 77 
Mn ni skt and p a thinker a sage especially a religions tbmVer 
Sh 4 Vyarou m the sage of the Shaliyas is Bnddha —148 J50 
Kad** Kishyapa skt badi Kassapa f brother of the great 

Kisbyapa of Uruvlvi— 5* 

Sid lea skt and/ same of a village —199 

Saga skt and/ I lerally serpent The jerpfat being regarded 
as a superior beiog the word denotes a special Iiiadof spiritual 
be Qgs a sage a mao of spintnal insight any superior per 
soaality S 4 ga kings 8 

Sairafijiea skt Sera 9 )ar 4 / name of a river identified by some 

with the N lajan by others w tb the Pbalgu — aoy-aoS 
N 4 U fid 4 . sit and / a village near Bajagnha —>94 196 
Nandi daughter of achief of shepherds also called Snj4t4.-a8 29 

Sidina./*/ and/ cause The twelve n dinas forming the chain 

of caosaCion which brings abont Che misery in the world [SSe 
Oldenberg BuJJha Cngl tr pp 3a4'asal~3t 
Nirgra ntba. Sigga otba. / I terally 1 berated from bonds 
a Bane adopted by the adherents of the Jama sect — ia 4 tfj 
Sirgranlbas. g>esis(>to Ibe 130 
Sirml na K 4 ya sit the body of transformat on —say 
Nifvina sit NibbJna / ext nclwni via thceatinetion of self 
accord Bg to the 11 nayina it is defined as extinction ol illn 
Mon " according to the Alayiyliia as atta nmeot of troth " 
Nirvlaa cieaoi accord ag to the Utter enl ghiennent the 
state of n sJia which opSiUna klHha andlnshni areeatioci 
the happy ewid t no of enl ghtettmenl peace of m nd bl *. 
the glory of nghteciotnesa in ih «l fe ard lieycnd the eternal 
rest of Bod'hj after death Daldba himaell has refoied to 
decide tfce problem whether or oot S r» 4 oa is a foal eat cc 
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tion of personality When qnesiioned he indicated by his si 
lence that the solution ts not one of those subjects a knowledge 
of which IS indispensable for salvation — 2 6 14 16 32 33 
35 3S 40 52 53 55 58 61 6^ 6^ g2 gg J02 joj ,22 

•32 133 14* *43 >66 19S 199 211 2IS 224 where IS Nir 
Vina? 133 Nirvana not a locality 134 the city of NirvSna 
110 the harvest NirvSaa, 173 the one aim Nirvina 142 
SamsSra and NirvSna 2 6 tgj 

'Jyagrodha lit Nigrodha p a tree _/?<•« well knownfor 
Its air roots ■ — 208 

P^amiti tit andp perfection or virtue The six pSramitis 
are almsgiving morality patience zeal or energy medita 
tion and wisdom 

ParivrAjaka lit Panbbajala p a sect belong ng to the Tirthika 
school —83 

Paial pujra lit Pdtalipu tta / also called Pfital gSma a city 
on the Ganges north of Rfjagriba and belonging to the king 
dom of Magadha the frontle^statlon against tbe Vnji (Vajji) 
!“« present Patna Buddha is reported to have predicted the 
^future greatness of tbe place which is an important passage 
for determia og the I me in which the account of Buddha s 
sojourn 10 PItaliputra was wniien It is still uneertaia bow 
ever when Patna became tbe importaot centre wh ch it is now 
^was the cap tal of the country when Megasthenes the am 
^ssador of Seleucus Nicator at the end of the third century 
C. Vis led India He gave in his book a detailed descrip 
ton of the city — 196 197 igS Pdtaliputra three dangers 
oaag over 198 

di lit FokkhaiasSdi / a Drabman philosopher — 

^ vd lit andy a village where Ooddba took h s last meal coo 
p j* of boar s meat and rice — 2ir 
p[ Pajjfi la / name of a b ng of Ujjayml —76 

2J pall or llahd Prajd pali tit Paji patT p tbe s ster of 
IdyS-devi, second wife of Shuddhudana aunt and foster 
mother of Huddhx She is also called by her husbands family 
name Gautami (feminine form of Gautama) —10 6g 78 89 
®»me of a girl of low caste —174 175 
* naj I lit pasdnadi / (alsoeaUed Pasenitjkisg of Kosala. 
tes d ng at ShrdvastI —72 

tim6 ksha, tit Pitimo kkha p (osnally spell X'rdtimoksha in 
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Buddhistic Sanskrit,) literally ••disburdenment ‘ It is the 
Buddhist confession Rhys Davids says “ that it almost cer 
tainly dates from the fifth century B C Since that time" 
during a period that is of nearly two thousand and three hun- 
dred years — it has been regularly repealed, twiceiireach month 
in formal meetings of the stnctw members of the Order It 
occupies therefore a unique position in the literary history o 
the world and no rates tor morJ conduct have been for so 
long a time as these in constant practical use except only 
those laid down m the Old Testament and in the works of Con 
fucius (p 163) — 83-85 

Pravra’jyf., li/ . pabba'jj 4 , f , the act of leaving the world for re- 
ceiving admittance to the Order The first step of the Bud 
dhist ordination (See Upaaa'mpadd ) 

Pu'kkasha or Pu'kkasa tH , Pu'kkasa p name of a low casfe — - 
ai3-ai4 

Pu'nyajit, tkt Pu'nnaji, p , a fneod of Yashas —48 
Pflrv 4 r 4 'ma tkt Pubb 4 rl’ma p , the Eastern garden —79 
R 4 hula, tkt and f the son of Buddha was admitted to tlia fr* 
termty while still a boy Buddha gave him a lesson in truth 
fulness (see Chapter LV 1 ] He is always named among the 
prominent disciples of Buddha and is revered as the patron 
saint of novices — 11.67 69 70 143 144 145 
Rainy season (see Varsha) —49 204 

R 4 'ja ikt and/, nominative form of the stem r 4 jan a king (m 
composition rSja) ‘ 

lUjagn'ba tkt R 3 ]aga'ha / , the capital of Magadha and resi- 
dence of king Birabisjra, — 19 53 57 59 64 77 83 95 99 
122 193 

Ra’ina tit , ra'tana, / ' jewel 

Ri'ddhi tkt , I'ddhi p , defined by Eitel as the dominion of spirit 
over mailer ' It is the adjusting power to one s purpose end 
the adaptation to conditions In popnlar belief it implies e** 
emption from the law of gravitation and the power of assuming 
any shape at will (See Riddbiplda ) 

Riddhipi da tkt , Iddhipi'da. f the mode of attaining the power 
of mind over mailer, four steps being needed (1) the will to 
acquire it (j) the necessary exertion (3) the indispensable 
preparation of the heart and (4] a diligent investigation of the 
truth— 154 156 

Ri'tbi tit , I SI, / , a prophet cr seer, an Inspired poet, a hermit 
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having acquired wisdom m sautly retirement a recluse or 
tinchorite 

Saba mpaii occurs only in the phrase Brahmi Sahampati a 
name frequently used in Bnddbist scriptures tbe meaning of 
which IS obscure Bumouf renders it Seiguair </ts itrts fa 
timts Eitel Lord of the inhabitable parts of all universes 
H Kem [in S B XXI p 5] maintains that it is synonymous 
with Sibhin which is a common term for Agni 
Sainya tkt S4niya f^ military warlike an honorary title given 
toBimbisira the king of Magadba — 53 57 83 
Samadhi jir andji, trance abstraction self-control Rhys Da 
'ids says p lyy) • Bnddhisn) has not been able to escape 
Irom the natural resolts of the wonder with which abnormal 


nervous states have always been -regarded during the infancy 
bf scieoee £nt H must be added to its credit that the 
most ancient Buddhism despises dreams and visions and that 
the doctrine of Samidbi 1$ of snail practical importance com 
pared with tbe doctrine of tbe noble eightfold Path Eitel 
aaya p 140) Tbe term SamSdbi is sometiBes 

used ethically when it designates moral self deliverance from 
passion and vice ' 

SaBbhdgaKlya if< the body of BUss — aay 
Saaislra sk! and f tbe ocean of birth and death transiency 
worldliness tbe restlessness of a worldly life the agitation of 
, selfishness the vanity fair of life — a 6 33 198 
Sanjskd ra sk! sankhS ra f confection conformation disposi 
boa It is the formative element in (he karma as it has taken 
shape la bodily existence — 13< 137 138 
SaoyakpradhS na tki Sammappadbl oa / right e&ori exertion 
**^ggle There are four great efforts to overcome sin which 
are (i) Mastery over the passions so as to prevent bad quail 
ties from rising, (a) suppression of sinful thoughts to pul away 
bad qnalibes which have arisen (3) meditation oa the sev en 
kinds of wisdom (Bodbi anga) in order to produce goodness not 
previously existing and fixed attention ot the exertion of 
preventing the mind from wandering so as to increase tbe good 
OCXS « hich exists [See Ibe Mahl padhdna Sntu in the Dt^k t 
AitJya Compare B B St . ^ 6 ^ and Rh Davids s BuJ 
^ Jium pp ,j2 173 ] 

angha ikf and f tbe brotherhood of Buddha s disciples the 
Duddhist church An assembly of at least four has tbe power 
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to hear confession to grant absolntion to admit persons to tbd 
pr esthood etc The sangha forms the third constituent of 
the Tnratna or three jewels in srhich refuge is taken (the S B 
of the E spell Sawgha) — 43 48 ga 56 69 77^ 84-90 

146 sangha may be expected to prosper 194 

Sanjaya skt and/ a wandering ascetic and chief of that sect to 

wh ch Shdriputra and MaodgalySyana belonged before their 
conversion — 58 

Sha kra tht Sa kka / Lord a cognomen of Indra —57 

Shi kya skt Si kya / the name of a royal race m the northern 
front ers of Magadha — tr 20 

Shikyamu ni skt Sabyaina 01 / the Sbikya sage a cognomen 
of Buddha — ao aa 26 27 ag 50 5* 53 59 78 too lor lao 

Shi la ikt S&Ta / a tree vatua robutta sbila grove Z15 zii 
shila trees ai6 

Shinpu tra tkt Sir pu ita, p one of the principal disciples of 
Buddha theDuddbuticSl Peter —58 59 64 67 70 71 ^ 
100 189 (94 196 Shinputras faith 197 

Sbra mana tkt Sa mana f an ascet c one who 1 ves under the 
the vow 30 34 50 69 78 the Shraraana Gautama 319 the 
VIS on of a shramana 15 

Shrivaka skt Sivaka / be who bas heard the voce (>ia of 
Buddha) a pup 1 a beginner The name is used to designate 
(t) all personal disciples of Bnddba the foremost among whom 
are called Mahi sbrivakas and (a) an elementary degree of 
saintsbip A shrivaka is be who is superBcial yet in pract ce 
and comprehens on be ng compared to a hare crossing the 
stream of Samsira by swimm og on the surface [See Eitel 
Handbook p, 137 ]— 151 133. 

Shriva stJ tki Siva Itbi f capital of Northern Kosala It ha* 
been Identified by General Cnnn ngham with the ru ns of 
Slhet Mihet in Oodh and was situated on the river Rapti 


means possessieg pure nee Buddhists always represent 
him as a king but Oldenberg declares that Ih s does notap 
pear to the oldest records and speaks of him as a great and 
wealthy land owner (See fa s Buddha English version PP 
99and4ifr.4i7}--7 xi ts 19 £4 63 68 77 
Siddhi nha. it! S ddba ttha f Buddha s proper name Etymol 
e«gy He who has reached b s goal -9-19 29 
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, S! ha. / . lueraUj "Iwii ~ Name o£ a general an 
adherent of the Nirgrantha sect, inverted by Bnddha 124- 
^ ts6 ^ 128-130 . Simha a soldier. 126 Simha s question con 
ceming annihilaiKin, 124 

Sica ndh^ , Kha’ndha, / elements altnbntes of being which 
are form, sensation, percqrtion discrimination and conscious 
84 . 

mntynpMtiii'na li/ , Sail pallM na / meditation, esplained 
“ fixing the attention ” The four objects of earnest tnedi 
UUon are (1) the impurity of the body (a) the evils arising 
rom sensation {3) ideasor the impemianenceof existence and 
' character, or the permanency of the dharma. 

- ® ® • P 172 ) The term isdiderent from "bbdiana 

Mthough translated by the same English word (.f S t/ikt 
c*. P 62— ail ) 

“12. tit and f , derived from the tool tu, to press to a tntte- 
not as, according to Eitel. Chinese Kbolars propose 
cahilarate (in) and niad (wia/ia) " Name of a plant 
•n of Its juice, which is intoxicating and Is used at Brahman* 
wal festivals . the S^ma dnoli u identified with the moon and 
personified as a deity — 12& 

ngiTa, itf , SigaTa. / , literally. • jackal*', name of a Drahmaa 
converted by Coddha.— lax. 123 

Md/.afnendofYasbas— 45 
a dra, jit , Sabha’dda, f . Dame* of a sbramant Subha'dra 
uddhas last coniert most not be confounded with another 
Osn of the same name who caesed dissension soon after 

Oksana, rfr and/, nanieof aioosehotder*— 167 
u tta ifr , So'iia / , literally "thread, ’ any essay, or guide of a 
''Iigions character 


Tapn'w 


tif and / , a merchant — 34 35 


a DrabmaB phiIcKcpber 


Tathf g,ia^ 


nd f , generally erplaioed as • the I'erfect One " 


highest attribute of Boddhj, 17, 38, 39 43*43 31 33 3<^ 
S7 62 64 fc7, 65. yo So ha. «3 96. 9-. 100. loi 107- 

*’*■ *'*• *39: robe of thcTathigaU 107, aoliera of theTa- 
•Mpata. no; the law the body of the Tathigsia 423. TaihJ* 
Tp-fr^' rrrachers. ttt 

, .Ti’nhlya. / , a ret gioeaechool cf Indii la Ooddha't 

tKBe.— 83. 
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TrikH'ya, the three bodies of personalities o£ Buddha, theDharma 
Iciya the Sambhoga k&ya and the flirmina kSya 2*7 
Tnra’tna, the three jewels or the holy trinity of the Buddha the • 
Dharma, and the Sangha, a doctrine peculiar to "Northern 
Buddhism (See Trihdya ) 

Tn'shnS. sit . ta'nhS f , thirst the egotisUcal desire of existence 
« selfishness — 30 116 

U’draka , a Brahman philosopher — 22 25 
Ujja’yinl, skt , UjjS’ni p , name of a citj —76 
Upidl na tkt and p , desirer a grasping state of mind One 0 ^ 
the ntdinas 

tJpagupta sit name of a Buddhist monk — 175 
U’paka skt and/ name of a man a Jam who met Buddha but 

was net converted by him —37 38 

Up4Ti a prominent diseiple of Buddha Before his conversion he 

was according to the Buddhistic tradition, court barber to the 
king cf the ShSkyaa —69 89, 225 

Upasa'mpadi skt and admittance totheBuddbist brotherhood 

ordination (See Pravrajya ) 

llpava'rtana tkt , UpavaTiaoa. / . a grove in Kushinagara The 
word means a rambling place a gymnasium —213 218 
Upava'satha skt Upd'satha p, tlie Buddhist sabbath Rhys 

Davids says (pp 140-141) ‘ The Uposatha days are the four 

days m the lunar month when the moon is full or sew, or ball 
way between the two It is the fourteenth day from the new 
moon (in short months) and the fifteenth day from the full 
moon (in the long months) and the eighth day from each of 
these The corresponding Sansknt word is Upavasatba, ihd 
fast day previous (o the offering of the intoxicating soma con 
nccted with the worship of the moon Instead of worshipP'**? 
the moon the Buddhists were to keep the fast day by special 
observance of the moral precepts, one of many instances m 
which Gautama wpintnalised existing words aid customs”-” 
®3 87 . observe the Upavasatba or Sabbath 103 

Uruvi lv4 skt Uruvc Id / , a place south of Patna on the banks of 
the NeranjarS river now Buddha Gay4 The residence of 
Kdshyapa, the chief of the Jatilas — 27 49 50 32 182 
VaishA'If skt , VfsS K / , a great miy of India, north of Fatm ”* 
193 20J-204 2JO 

\arana skt BDd/,atree, Cratarea htxtur^ktt—\^i, 163 
Vafdhami’na, skt , Vaddhaml'na, yainu Prakrit, projier nam*. 
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the founder of Jam.sm Also called Jn5tapu'tra m ,it and 

fsha \assa. f, ram ramjr season During the rainy 
of ^o^them India which £aUs in the months from June 
o October, the shramanas conld not wander about bat had R> 
p fh *'“* which the disciples 

gathered round their master, listening to his instructions Thus 
It became the festive time of theyear InCeylon, where these 
*atne months are the fairest season of the year Buddhists 
come together and live m temporary huts holding religious 
mwiiags in the open air reading the Pitakas and enjoying the 
jauias legends and parables of Buddhism fSee Rhjs Da- 

^ a ra rf/.Vassalira /.lit* rain maker KameofaBrah- 
WrT^’ of the iiog 0/ Magadba—igz 193 

e i f deity, the god cf heaien and re- 

vs "*“**“• oseoflbegnardiaosof Ibeworld'— ISO 
VS.,*!k^ 8ad/ . acourtesanofMathorl— 179 180 
*4,. ''Isc'tiha / 4 name of a Brahman. —117. rso 

V* “'. 3 ’ “S 119. Iknowtllihe V«d«. 139 

*'*’ *'*^ ’ • * bamboo-grove at Rfjagtiha * 9 . 
yfflnvana vihlra 93 * » s 

“dj*. residence of Baddhist monks or priests, a 
Boodhut convent or monaskry. a Buddhist temple —03 64 
95 « *00. loa. 190 216 

1 m^. tit and/ (etym . the spotless) name of a friend cf Va- 

shas.— 48 

Vaara. 4-7. 

' ishathi, tit , \ isi'khl, / , a wevltby matron cf Sbrirastl. one 
of Buddhas most distioguished woman Uy-duciples. Sajri 
O-denbcrg UttJJit, Eoglish IranslatioQ, p. 167 • •• Every one 
invites) iiJihA (q sacrificial crtetocniesand banquets and has 
the divhes ofiered to her first a guest like her hnngs lock to 
•he house. “—79 80, Sr 83, eight boons of kisUkhl 80, glad 
ness of N’ishSkha 82. 83 

'ti jl. tit . Va'jji. / , name cf a people livieg la the neighborhood 
^ cfila-adha 100, 192. 193 a-sei-iUtes of the \nji 19a 
*ma, tit aid /. also called kanard'ja, death, the god cf 
. *»th— lej. 1S4 

'* ‘-is. . Ta'sa / , the nol’eyeathof Benares, sen cf a wea’thy 

man and cce of Buddha a earliest ccavens —45. 48 
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Yasha dharS. tfi Ya^ dbarS, / wife of Prince Gautama Sid 
dhSrtba before he became Buddha. She became one of Ibe 
first of Buddhist nuns. [Seejataka 87-^ Commentary on 
Dhammapada w a68 169 Bigandet r5&-lb8 Spence 
Hardys igS-ao^ Beal pp 360-364 

rtei 127]— ir 66-69 77 78 95. 


PRONiraClATlON 

Prononnce 

a as the Italian and German n as ee in %eed. 

short a £ as u in ramor, 

ft as a m father ai as in 17' 

e as r in tent au as ew in hew 

ft as e in right 0 »a ny 

t as • m hit jft as ifn/ 

1 as a in machine. CS as » »/ 

0 as e m let cb as r-i in 

6 as e in heme ccb as M fi in rirft cranes 

• ] y and oiher tetters as osnal in English Mords 

Douhleconsonants areprooouDced as trvod sliaet sounds e g 

ka m^ma not if3 ma 

The h after/ b k g t ^isaud bleasinduiftim bagger bric* 
3os5e an/iill Pronounce Tat bSgata ootTalbftgata 

To the average European it is d fficuU to catch let alone to 
imitate the d flerenee of sound between dotted and non-dotled let 
ters. All those who are des rous for information on ibis point 
must consnlt Sanskrit and I^li grammars, 

l.est tbe reader be Bnnetessanly bewDdered with foreign look 
ing dots and 1 gns, wbicb after all are no help to bun all dotted 

t d m n and ital eised r <r n, nhave been replaced In ibetextof 
the book by t,d m n.B BD dotted r and italicised / have been 

transcribed by ny noy rt and ah while the Glossary preserves 
the irore exact transcription 

^^edld not follow tbe spelling of ibe SatrtdSo»i$ ff tkt 
where it roust be ra steading to the naiDillaled especially when 
iheysmte italidsed /'todeoole speTliag of the English sound cb. 

and Ital clsed g to denote | Thus we write " rft>lt not ' rigi*' 
and “Chnnda," not * Aunda.* 
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Aboda la ma traih has (akcD <u n-x 

Abode, of inith 6j. 
A^l.b.ll,hel„,„ ,*x 

Abel ahed omen, tjt 
About to p,„ „j, 

Abjotuiioo I4. 

AbuM thaoennoQoa 14] 
aTa^ thardeod,. iSS. 

*“«•»•* OudJha t farewalt, *u, 
A^rauautotbeatja ^ 

A n. Ihaeno K rriaa ija. 

*!" '‘••PfoMheftMi* toe. I 

AH eroataroa rt<ei*«d tho oeiufo 
‘■ibalrcmalaoioas* 41 
Alone let a nan walk SS (m« Ww 

* "‘*" 0111 . *4 

Attnn la danger of death, iSl 

AabeoaU lakeotoS. 


AsaembI e, of ibe krijt tji. 

Aiieoib) os ear one L ads of >s& 

Assared of Soal aaleal on iti 
Astrology and forecail ag by signs 
forbidden sja 
Atmaa and ibe / t6. 

AtoQo for your te I deeds you will 


•JO. 

As« d dying net any measa 10 iSy 

Bad deeds easy to do, lit. 

Dambeo groee in. 

Balb agiaibcCaoges II 
Daiile Is belter death in, foR. 
DoRleoflfe iiS. 


I of ibe 
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Uie th< 

^ooyetJhaUww, II endure ti? 

, **^*«raportr7 m«nr »j6. 

ruhteoBinejs ebedieneen 
ibe tja 

Jjydjeeiples, the (ln« women eS. 

My member ibe £r»t ,7 
robe* 77 

Myaan and Lem t 46. 

Mymao prieii »nd tl ke 74 
M«nia,j«j 4 jB*tihe I otel ti 4 . 
Mem 010*1 be aniioo* to ao 
Marnidg avaiiethnot m 
L«»»er «boU«h*IIthe *». 

rento Rihula 14} 

Lwsoo hard 
Mr Oman wall 
Mtihe bliasbi 


1 walk aloi 


J-«« v» ober (he tnHb, *-«. 
I-H your I gbi shine forlh 9 


! Lineage of the raitb ijj 
Lmlel leaning against Ibe tiS. 
Listen to both part es S9. 

Listless fool the t 6S 
Little by] tile 161 
Lire happily let ns ny 
Lire more fit to laS. 

Lise* of men 17& 

Ueiogarefew tbe sSy 
Liiing laxurioo* 

Litingin parad se if* 

Lobster ifij 

Local it] IS wisdom I sjj 
Local ty N rvina not a tjt 
Log e bolds un vertally ijS. 

Lord glorious trp. S19 
Lord pass away icp. 

Loss fivefold 196. 

Lost a ireatnia tbat can never be 
ijo. 

Lost sen tbe 160. 

Lot to help now my 191 
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WHAT IS BUDDHISM > 


' A BRIEF STATEMENT OF ITS TENETS 

‘**berel»ponofdelttenncefrom e\n by enlight 

bo ^“^’Sbteament meaos tecoeoitioo of truth and truth must 
MfoMdby,nv«ugat,on 

^arab^e'^ •someni teaches that the law of cause aod effect is irre 
that or I«s than m the physical world and 

con<avi.*^ *’'** effect every good deed its good 

*a>s^ce°'** which we cannot escape either in this or in any other 

absob^ *°hghlenmeiit we team that the main evil indeed the sole 

is ao .11* *" '* ^*^“*®* and Its cause IS selfhooiT Selfhood 

illusion IS dispelled by enlightenment 
hmdoesJ^i ** ‘he same lime imparls an all-comprehensive 

eior.. ’°ward all living beings, and a -deep eompassion with 
that suffers 

ooinw **. ** **''* ^ t»®P It reveals to us the good law and 

*N* •* “^hle path of rigbleousness leading to Nirvana 
livo^ tf'Sna or tie entire surrender of selfhood to truth is de 
^ee from evil, aad the highest bliss allainable 
tearKo. » attiJQsd to perfect enlightenment so as to be a 

tho c called by Buddhists a Buddha which means 

tM Enlightened One 

has t ®^hist8 revere CauUma Siddbirlba as Buddha for he 
“C*t time most clearly pointed out the truth which has 
^nng ®°®pc^able blessing to many hundreds of millions of sut 

II EXPLANATIONS 

order (o remove some of tbemoet important miscoropreben 

" e add the following explanatmus 
j. j* Buddhism has no dogmas in the sense of Christian dogmas 
Ch a^c ®ot based upon a revelatioQ in the sense of a 

hi ^'*V^ revelation Every Buddhist is free to investigate for 
u^lf the facts from which the Buddhist doctrines have been de 
Buddha had no otb^ revelalma than the experience which 
ery human being is confronted snth He only had a deeper in 
«?ht into the nature of things, and could, better than any other 
nao trace the cau« of evil and propose a remedy 
R AAi. * I^'^ren religion and science is impossible m 

Buddhism It IS in haraooy with Bnddha s injunctions to accept 
those propositions which have been proved to be true by a care- 

ration Bnddhataughtonlytbosetruthswbich 

tt- It la noteworthy that modem j«y 
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cholc^y, as worked out by the most advanced Western scientists 
who ha\e heard little o£ Buddha confirm Buddhas doctrines of 
the soul 

3 Buddhism is commcmly said to deny the existence of the 
soul This statement is correct ot incorrect according to the sense 
m which the word soul is used Buddhism denies the reality of 
the selfhood of the soul It denies the existence of a soul substra 
turn of a metaphysical soul entity behind the >oul but not of the 
feeling thinking aspiring soul such as we know from experience 
ourselves to be To deny the existence of the soul in the latter 
sense would be a denial of the surest facts of the existence of which 
we have the most direct and most reliable knowledge 

■4 Buddhism does not propose the doctrine of the annihilation 
of the soul at the moment of death but leaches the continuance of 
the soul according to (he deeds done during life which is called 
the law of Karma There are among Buddhists various views and 
theories as to the law of Karma and the reincarnation of the soul 
They are mostly vanoos ways of symbolically expressing the sattia 
truth but should they be contradictory Ibis question a* all other 
problems will have to be decided by an impartial investigation of 
the facts with the best scieoiilic methods at our command 

5 Buddhism IS commonly said to deny the existence of God 
This IS true or not tru« according to the definition of God NVhile 
Bnddbists do not believe that God is an lodividnal being like our 
selves, (hey recognise that the Christian God idea contains an tto 

portant truth which however is more fwriretly expressed in Bud 

dhism Buddhism teaches that the essence of Buddha, of Ami 
tabha the source of light i e that which gives enlightenment and 
the recognilion of which isKirvIna isomnipresealand eternal It 
IS that which gives reality (o existence it is the everlasting prolO" 
type of truth and above all it is tbe gocd law of religion which is 
the nliimale authority of moral conduct 

6 Buddhism is no pessimisni Buddhism it fs true boldly 
and squarely (aces ihe problem of evil and recognise tbe existence 
of evil bni it does so in order (a show to mankind the way of es 
cape Buddhism does not preach annihilation but salvalioD it 
does not teach death but I fe it does not enjoin mortification but 
Jhe Tight wvy of living, its aim is Nirvina Ihe abandonment of 
lelfhocd and leading a life of troth which u aluiaablo here upon 
earth in ihis life of ours 


7 Cbrisiiao ty IQ many respects resembles Uoddhum The 
eihics c( Christ are truly elevating an 1 remind Buddhists of lb* 
eoUeinjunclionsolUuddha. UnddbHIs. however douot accept ih- 
ilogns^f Cbnsuaoily brcansnlheyatand ia eonirad etieo to ici 
rsce and are apt to fester a spirit of lutoleraoee and narrowness. 
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GOSPEL OF BUDDHA 


With Table of References and Parallels, Glossary, 
and Complete IndcT Clotb, Gilt Top Price, Si oo 

Some readers of The Gesfel e>/ Bu(/ IhahTtve asked 
"Is this book genuiDe Buddhism, or has it been col 
ored by the author s philosophical notions’’ There is 
no better answer to this question than the publication 
of a few responses that came from 

REfaCStNTATIVE BUDDHISTS, 

to whom the book was submitted for approval 

His Majesty, the King of Siam, sent the following 
communication through his private secretary 

Dbak Sik I atn coomanded by His Most Gracions Majesty 
tbe KjBg of Siam to acknowledge wiib many Ibanks the receipt 
of yonr kind letter and tbe book. Tht Cetfel of Bttddha which he 
esteems very much and be expresses bis sincerest thanks for the 
lery hard and diScull task of comp lation you have considerately 
nndertakea in the interest of our religioo 

1 ai'ail myself of tbis favorable opportunity to wish tbe book 
ei-erysnccess." ^ 

His Royal Highness, Prince Chandradat Chudha 
dharn, official delegate of Siamese Buddhism to the 
Chicago Parhament writes 

As regards the contents^ Itaebook and as far as I could see 
It IS one of tbe bat Buddhist Scriptures ever published Those 



may be recommended to read th s work which is so ably edited 
that it comprises almost ali knowledge of Buddhism itself 

The Rt Rev C A Seelakkhandha, a Buddhist 
high priest of Dodanduvra, Ceylon, writes as follows 

The Gesfet of Buddha will find a place among the foremost 
of the English works on Buddhism My warmest thanks I offer 
you for giving the publ c so valuable a book on Buddhism as this 

Mr A E Buulijens, B A (Cantab ), the erudite 
Principal of Ananda College, Colombo, and General 
Manager of Buddhist Schools, writes 

I have read the book and like it immensely I shall use it 
in our English schools < 

D B Jayatilaka, B A , Head Master, Buddhist 
High School Kandy, Ceylon writes 

The book is undoubtedly the best popular work on Buddhian 
ID the Engl sh language Dr Cants presents an accurate account 
of Buddhism in his work 

The book has been introduced as a reader in private 
Buddhist schools of Ceylon Mrs Mane M Higgms, 
Principal of the Musscus School and Orphanage for 
Buddhist Girls, Cinnamon Gardens, Colombo, Ceylon 
writes as follows 

It IS the best work I have read cn Buddhism This opiotoo 
IS endorsed by all who read It here I propose to make it a text 
book of ftody for my g rls 

The General Manager of Buddhist schools pro 
posed to introduce the book in the government Bud 
dhist schools of Ceylon but he was o\crruIcd by the 
government Public Instruction Department Mr H 

•*' auAi.1 ft Colombo ;o««ob*r *s 



S Perera, a representati\e Buddhist of Ceylon, writes 
to The Open Court Publishing Co 

Please let Mr Carus know that the Government Public In 
stnictioa Department is not likely to allow Tie Gospel of BaJdha 
to be used m the Bnddhist schools la Ceylon and a hot i^scussion 
IS now go ng on between IheDireclor and General Manager of Bad 
dbist schools Should the Director sdecasion be against the intro 
duction of this highly usefal work our boys will miss a grand op 
portnnity of studying Buddhist tenets in the English garb 

The Buddhiit, the Organ of the Southern Church 
of Buddhism, writes in a review of The Gosfel ef Bud 
dka 


The eminent feainre of the work is ils ET^Sp of the d fficult 
snbieet and the clear enunciation of the doctrine of lbs most pu2 
tling problem of iltursn as taogbt in Buddhism So far as we have 
naamined the question of dt san ourselves from the works of the 
Southern canon the view taken by Dr Paul Carus is accurate and 
«e%enturB to think that it u not opposed to the doctrine of Korth 
em Buddhism 

The Rt Rev Shaku Soyeo, of the Zen sect, Kama 
kura, Japan, writes • 

K [Japanese] translation of The Gospel of Buddha 
ished The sacred books of Buddhism are so numerous that its 
beginners are at a loss bow to beg n Ibeir study and it has been 
our endeavor to sketch out Baddbasdoctnnes plainly and concisely 
Vour book just fills the place 

A translation of The Gospel esf Buddha into Chinese 
IS m preparation 

H Dhannapala, Secretary of thtf Maha Bodhi So 
ciety and Editor of the Maka Bodht Journal writes 

You have grasped the spirit of Buddha s teach cgs and I am 
indeed glad that I bear nothing bat praise on all sides regarding 
yonr book. 



LETTERS FROM PROMINENT WESTERN SCHOLARS 
The ethical and philoso{Aical essence- of the writings that 

have descended from the great Teacher you present roost delight 

fully The book is elevating and fascinat ng at the same time 
The reader w 11 taste some of the efiects of the writings of Thomas 
a Kemp S without be ng called upon to explore the extreme regions 
of myst cism to which that author leads —Maurice Bloomjie! ^ 
Johns Hopkins University Baltimore 

I beg to express to you my very sincere thanks for yourcour 
lesy in sending me a copy of your Gaspel of Buddha I ara much 
interested m the endeavor to make Buddhism more accessible m 
the shape of a collection of extracts from the Buddhist books them 
sdlves It is altogether more desirable a plan than writing about 
and about the matter I very much hope that your valuable collec 
tion will prove suggestive and lead people to think — Prof T ff' 
PAys Davids 

It IS natural that bisionaosaod also Sanskrit or Till professers 
would have preferred a purely historical and merely critical'treat 
meat of the subject Prof Richard Oarbe of KSnigsberg when 
consulted before the pubticalioa of Tht Cesfel of Buddha e* 
pressed hia disapproval of the general plan and vigorously objected 
to any consideration of North Buddhistic traditions After having 
read the book he wrote Uebr geos muss ich gesteben dass das 
.Cueh doch den eebten Geist des edelsten Buddhismus athmet Es 
«at m tehr ansprecheoder Form gescbrieben und ist In hohem 
Masse geeignel den Zweeken lu dieneo far die es xerfasst ist 

The general read og of such a book as this would have re 
moved a good deal of the intolerance from which we suffer —Tic 
" ' Jch’i It Barrow Chairman of the World iFarliament 

ot Religions 

grrio// ** ’**“ pleasure —Cal h G It 

. PRESS NOTICES 
A treat -Boston Dasfy Ad rrUttr 
An excellent book • — Chuago ireraU 
"A useful book -Br„H,n Dosfy 
•■Thisi»Bu<3Jbiinulsell —KothosUr i ) /ftrald 


I 



' ^ery interesting reading — Datfy Ptca^unt New Orleans 
Interesting for carapartson and study — Luthiran Obser- er 

One IS charmed in reading the book —American Anliqua 
nan Chicago 

An exceedingly interesting addition to the religious literature 
of the time, — ne Deirait Free Frets 

He has made a \ery agreeable and instructive book of it — 
Tfe Fresbyierian and Ftf armed Fei tew 

’ Admirably fitted to be a handbook for the single r^der or for 
classes- —Peabody F„ord NashviUe Tenn 

The book v.ill help its reader to a clearer conception of the 
character of the sweetest of the pagans — Chicago Evening Post 
K handsome addition to the publications for which this pub 
lishmg house has already become noted '‘—Mirror an / Parmer 

Manchester N H 

aim of the i-olume is to expla n the I fe and doctrines of 
Buddha la their best form and it is successfully earned out — 
Publie Ofinion Washington 

' Of most absorbing interest and of greatest ethical value 
A similar eompilatioo of all Ibe ancient religions would make a 
priceless addition to the reference library Available for ready 
reference —Every Satiirdaj Elgin 111 

Or Paul Carua has admirably collated the teachings of Gau 
lama-Boddha heretofore scat ered through the Sacred Books of 
the East and nowhere else to be found harmoniously and system 
alically massed together It is a work akin to that of the compilers 
of the Christian Gospels and deserves recognition as a valuable 
contribution to the worlds knowledge — Phe tVor/J Newkork 
' In addition to a very luminous and suggestive preface he 
famishes 3 table of references showing at an eye glance Ihesources 
of his extracts and the parallelisms in the Gospels He gives also 
a glossary of names and terms a method of pronunciation and a 
good index The simplicity of Ibis presentation the freedom of 
the text from notes, or uncouth and outlandish diacritical points, 
and the general arrangement of the work are admirable I’ is ad 
mirably fitted to be a handbook for the single reader or for classes " 
—The Cnttc N Y 



Selection of the parables and st<»ies of Buddha There is as much 
point to them now as m the days of Buddha and they contain 
teachings as applicah’e to modem people as ever they were to the 
people of India C<r// San Francisco Cal 


There is here cinchlnfonnation concerning Buddhism which 
appears not as a religion bnl as a philosophy presented as a sys 
tern, bnl not as a very valuable on^ When we have subtracted 
tbe absurdities we shall not have left much more than a few etb 
ical common places —Rthgteui ^TtraU Hartford Conn 

There is much of interest and of profit to Tie gleaned from 
this Ceiftl of Buddha by the Christian people of our land and age 
The study of comparative religions never growing and ever widen 
ing . and worlts like that of our author hasten tbe realisation of the 
grand ideal of a cosmic religion of truth — Univ of Wis 

■ A series of chapters of extracts from the words of Buddha 
from what for the Buddhist correspoods to our Bible so to express 
i« Its chapters are beautiful in form and noble in sentiment 
It IS not offered in hostility to Cbnstianiiy but for study m con 
sexion with tbe latter and in the hope of promoting spiritual reflex 
wn Those who wish to consult such an epitome will find this 
book worth heed —Tht Coirgrtgationaltil Boston 


■ A volume which many readers will find full of fascinating 
interest Dr Cams is a deeply reverent and earnest student of re 
ligion ofallthereligioosofibeworld Buddhism beofcoorse 

a rails IS a religion which knows of no supemalnral revelation 
Chrislianily differs radically from Buddhism in Ibis respect in that 
It IS not a mere philosophy bnl a spintual power Read with a 
pretty wakeful diKrimmal.on this is a book which is fitted to 
en one s thought as to fbe religions nature of man everywhere 
*** nowhere left himself 

than ' '** **** make the impression more vivid 

mereirih'.V transcendence of the Christ as not 
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The Maha Bodhi Society 


Patron Lozang Thus oa.'I cVA-tcHO 
Grand Lima of Tibet 

President II SuuangaIji * Gen I Secretary II DiiarmafXla 
rradhina Myaka Cdiur Mibd Bodhi Jocroal. 

ilaUThero High priest Colombo Cerlon. 


OBJECTS OF THE blAIIA BODKI SOCIETY 

Yhe moral ipiritnal aad loullertoal stale of ihe world a ihesght el the 
present moment hss led to ibe foondinc of the Mahl Uodhi Soeiety which 
was formed »i Colombo in tbe Island of Cejleo Marji lia object is 
10 make known to all nations the subl me teachmo of the Bcntma dsirs 
Kmi and to resell* tesiore end ic^siabl sh at Ibe r»1 kIc»» ccBlre of this 
?sV*?*"* place Buddha gajd, io illj He f adia where Prlnc# Si 1 

ohlrtha atlained tnpreme wisdom At this ssrred spci »I4 bI» the llmlhi 
Tret under wbos* ihaJe the (entio Teacher *at. when the aunligl I of ipnl 
«al irulh daweed sponhia 

At Ihia tbrtea lacre I irol»l> proposed lore-etiabl tb amenaiterTf rthe 
fatideae* of Dhikkl os of Tibet Cejion Clisa Jspae Dotme Sam Can 
Mia Cbliugonc htpat Coeea andAiakan to found a cellrae foeiialaind 
fmin* men of ntil lemisbed character of whaisoeser tare and eooirtrr lor 
Mreyio* abroad the message of peae# end bretbeilp lose pretooUateJ bp the 
d rioa Teacher Iweeip four ceeioeieaaia. 


, * The Saeloor of It e ^^0I]•1. 

Lord rtuddbe Prince SlJJhSitba srpted on earth* 

In earth end btesrns eo I bells loccu ptrable 
All boocfcd WisesC tl«sc bfost Pit fal 
TbeTeecher cibirsloe ted the Law ** 

baseo eiccdcnilisdeecledf ITower* Is proclaim ltJs\VcrX IntSoA'alo* 

^^ert He sajs Co ja o pt Ilhts and wander forth f r Iht (» n cf l^e 

* anj th« wcllire cf tl«e ma*ie In rcmpasslecs fur the weiUt for the food foe 
the pain f r wsfrare cf (» s an I men. 1 roclalm. OIkkkhts the dec- 
'' ^ a crl wv f'rrachpealfeef be! oess pcifeci ewf ptre ■* S r \t I lam 
Itsni., b-CSt CIC «o| e rneti eo^t <h* cl eels cf i*>a 

^•l t Pud* I Sorirtt aars A res isit c t Bs t tS<sB It I repeat cm ef iSe 
pcssert |e.ts I 1 M le jej , Tfel faewj csaeklrgef Ps-p»«s aia s s« I* 
ama eg t, eieirise • la'acwct on |s icuitt iLe<s(*t la C.ropa aai 

teiernsi *^1 la Its shseartar lssie.g lislsi s en ra d <W).is. a*i sJe eis- 

'■^ta »»a, |S^ j ts^tt Woctesp Las cairsel ew lis week sa far w s i ^ 

bstp Sf SIS e]WpaL.I>aa4 riMt^t TWaccrwi sawesa tl t-a too f sat tW 



THE MAHA BODHl SOCIETY. 


Jectsisthe grand coosammatioft wbicb *e hope to achieve befote the dawn 
of the iiveDtieth eentarp This could only be done by the co-operation of Bie 
BnddbiRs througboQt Ibe world 

Buddbiata. wbetber in Siam Japan or Ceylon bare localised ibeif ener- 
gies and that spirit which actnated the early Bnddb sis to spread abroad the 
teach ngs of their beloved Master is dormant to them- That burning desire 

to seek and save should be aga a unplanted in the nundsof the young gen- 
eration of priests and laymen. Of all char table offerings Ihe distribution of 
the w^lth of Buddha a teachings Is sa d to be supreme Then why should 
we not nnite and carry out the programme of the Mahd Bodhi Society' 

The restoration of the temple thehuild rig of a monastery the found og 

of the international college it » esiimaied will cost about fdo ooo^iooooo rn 

pees] The lime is npe to sow the seed of BtDona s teachings on India^nd 
Amencsn soils. We want laborers and these most be trained in lad a They 
have to study (be Indian vernaculars H ndt and Bengalee and also English- 
Theidea ol resionog the central ahnne and transfernngitfrom the handsel 

Ihe nsurp ng II ndu Mihinistothecnstody of Buddhist mooks was sugge^toil 

by Sir Edniu Arnold in rfSd. 

Subsoriptiens and donations will be gratefully race red by Ibe neder 
tigned or they may be leuttotbe represenui ves of the Soc tty wbestnsaei 
and iddreaaea are given below All moneys are dlposiied in the Hoog Ktni 
Shaegbai Banking Cerporauoo Calcutta. 

MEUBERSKIP 
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There still lies formless in the workshops of t is 
department of inquiry many a block of unhewn stone, 
which perhaps will forever resist the shaping han 
But still, under the active chisel, many a form has be 
come visible, from whose features distant times an 
the past life of a strange people look down upon us 
a people who are related to us, jet whose ways are so 
far removed m every respect from our ways 

We shall first cast a glance at the beginning of In 
dian research toward the close of the last century 
We shall trace the way in which the new science, after 
the first hasty survey of its territory, at once concen 
trated its efforts to a more profound investigation o 
Its subject and advanced to an incomparably broader 
plane of study We shall above all, follow the dilS 
cult course pursued in the study of the Veda, the most 
important of the literary remains of ancient India, a 
production with which even the works of the oldest 
Buddhism are not to be compared m point of histor 
■cal importance Of the problems that this science 
encountered, its aspirations, and of the successes that 
attended its efforts m solving difficult questions, we 
may venture to give a description, or at least an 
outline 

The first eflective impulse to the study of Sanskrit 
and Sanskrit Iitcraturewas given b> Sir William Jones, 
who, in 1783 embarked for India to assume the post 
of Judge of the SupremeCourt of Judicature at Fort 
William The honor of having inaugurated a ne* 
era of philological tnqmrj, was heightened bj the lu* 
tre and charm of personal character which this gifted 
and versatile man exerted upon his contempora 
ncs. In {rose and inverse Jones is extolled by his 
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fnends of both sexes as the phcemx of his time, “ the 
most enlightened of the sons of men" — encomiums 
many of which a calmer and more distant observer 
would be mclmed to modify The correspondence 
and other memoranda of Jones, which exist in great 
abundance * furnish the reader of to day rather the 
picture of an indefatigable and euphuistic dilfttante, 
than that of an earnest investigator, — apart from the 
fact that he was alike greatly deficient m discernment 
and zeal 

As a joung man we find Jones engaged in reading 
and reproducing m English \erse, the works of Per 
Sian and Arabian poets, occasionally also with glimpses 
into Chinese literature Then, again a project of his 
own, an heroic epic — a sort of new ^neid, for which, 
and certainl} with ingenuity enough the Phcsnician 
mjthological deities were impressed into serMce — 
was to celebrate the perfections of the English con 
stitution On the joume> to India this man of thirty 
se\ea sketched a catalogue of the works, which, God 
granting him life, he hoped to write after celebrated 
models These models were carefully designated op 
posite the separate projects of the outline Py the 
Side of this heroic epic (after the pattern of Homer), 

find a histoiy of the war with America (after the 
patterns of Thucydides and Polybius), a philosophical 
and histoncal dialogue (after the pattern of Plato), 
and other plans of similar works 

With this feeling of omnipotent self assurance, 
wholly untroubled with doubts Jones was placed in 
India before the task of opening a way into the gigan 
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tic masses of an unknown literature, of a strange and 
beautiful poetry He was as well qualified for the pur 
pose (perhaps in a higher degree so) as many a more 
earnest and gifted scholar might ha%e been 

The situation of affairs which he found in India 
forced it upon the European rulers of the land as a 
duty, to acquaint themselves with the Sanskrit Ian 
guage and its literature The rapid extension and at 
the same time the redoubled activity of the English 
rule made it inconceivable that the existence of the 
old indigenous civilization and literature of the na 
tion could long remain ignored or merely superfici 
ally recognized 

Preeminent!) did this necessity assert itself in the 
administration of justice, where the policy of the East 
India Company imperatively demanded that the na 
tives should be suffered to retain as many of their 
laws and customs as it was possible to concede them 
Already, in an act of parliament passed in 1772 m re 
gard to the affairs of the companj, a measure had 
been incorporated, at the suggestion of Warren Hast 
mgs, providing that Mohammedan and Indian la^syers 
should take part in court proceedings, in order to give 
effect to native laws and assist in the formulation of 
judgments The dependence that thus resulted, of 
European judges upon the reliability or unreliability 
of Indian pandits, must have been trying indeed, to the 
conscientious jurist, for the assertions of Indian coun- 
cillors as to the principles of the Law of inheritance, 
contract, etc , contained in the aative books, were sub 
ject to no control 

Hastings, in order to obviate Uie difficult) , 
had a digest made by several Brahmanical juris 
consults from the old Sanskrit law books, and this w as 
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translated into English The undertaking had but little 
success, principally because no European ^\as to be 
found who could translate directly from the Sanskrit 
A translation had first to be made from Sanskrit into 
Persian and from Persian again into English • The 
necessity therefore of gaining direct access to the 
Sanskrit language was unquestionable The under- 
taking was not an eas> one, though it was still quite 
different from such apparently impossible feats of 
philological ingenuity as the deciphering of hicro- 
gljphic and cuneiform inscriptions 

The knowledge and likewise the use of Sanskrit in 
India had hied on m unbroken tradition f There «cre 
countless pandits who knew Sanskrit as well as the 
scholars of the Middle Ages knew Latin, and who 
Were eminently competent to teach the language It 
Was cas> to overcome the opposing Brahmanical pre- 
judices To become master, however, of theobstaclcs 
which emanated from the indescribably intricate and 
perverted grammatical sjstcmt of the Hindus, offered 
greater difTicultics, which could onl> be overcome by 
patience and enthusiasm 

Just at the first moments of this trouble came the 
arrival of Sir Willnm Jones m India Immcdiatclj 
he was the central figure From liim came the found 
•ng of the Asiatic Societj , from him the impulse to a 
new revision ol the Hindu law of contract and inhcri 
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cient cwihzation hithertoiemovedfrom all knowledge, 
ho^ could one resist an attempt to give to that civili 
zation and its language a place among known ci\ili 
zations and languages^ \Vhere\er the eje turned 
weight} and pregnant suggestions offered themselves, 
and with them the temptation to let fancy stray in 
aimless sallies What is more, Jones was m nowise 
the man to resist such a temptation The vocabulary 
and the grammatical structure of Sanskrit convinced 
him that the ancient language of the Hindus was re 
lated to those of the Greeks, Romans, and Germans, 
that it must have been derived with them from acorn 
mon mother tongue * But side by side with the con 
ception of this incomparably suggestive idea, innumer 
able fanciful theories abound in the works of Jones, 
concerning the relationship of the primitive peoples, 
where everything was found to be in some way related 
to everything else Now the Hindu tongue was iden 
tified With that of the Old Testament, now Hindu civ* 
ilization was brought into connection with South 
American civilization Buddha was said to be Woden, 
and the pyramids and sphinxes of Egypt were claimed 
to show the style of the same workmen who built the 
Hindu cave temples and chiseled the ancient images 
of Buddha 

Fortunately for the new study of Sanskrit, the con 
tinuation of the work begun by Jones fell to one of the 
most cautious and comprehensive observers of fact' 
that have ever devoted their attention and talent to 
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the study of oriental literatures This was Henry 
Thomas Colebrooke (bom 1765, went to India 1782), 
the most active in the active band of Indian adminis 
trative officers He officiated now as an officer of the 
government, now again as a justice then as diplo 
matist — a man well versed in Indian agriculture and 
Indian trade One can scarcely regard without as 
tonishment the multitude of disclosures which, during 
the long period he devoted to Sanskrit, he was able 
to make from his incomparable collection of manu 
scripts These to day are among the principle treas 
ures of the India Office Library From the province 
of Indian poetry, Colebrooke, who well knew the hm 
Its of his own power, kept aloof But m the literature 
of law, grammar, philosophy, and astronomy, he bad 
a wide reading which in scope may never again be 
reached He it was who made the first comprehen 
8ive disclosure m regard to the literature of the Veda 
Colebrooke s investigations are poor in hypotheses, 
we may say he withheld too much from seeking to com 
prehead the historical genesis of the subjects with 
which he dealt But he established the actual foun 
dation of broad provinces of Hindu research, filled 
with wonder himself at the ever widening vistas of 
that literature which were now revealed to him, and 
awakening our just wonder by the sure and patient 
toil with which he sought to penetrate into those dis 
tant parts 

While Colebrooke was at the height of his activity, 
interest in Hindu inquiry began to be awakened m 
a country which has done more than any other land 
to make of Hindu research afirm and well established 
science— in Germanj • 

For the discoveries of Jones and Colebrooke there 
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could have been no more receptive soil than, the Ger 
manj of that time, full of spirited interest in the old 
national poetry of all nations and occupied with the 
stirring movements nfe m its own philosophy and lit 
erature Apparentlj, indeed, the latter were closely al 
lied to the spirit of the distant Hindu literature, for 
here too oriental romanticism and poetical thought 
sought no less boldly than the absolute philosophy of 
German), to penetrate to the primal and formless 
source of all forms From the beginning, poets stood 
in the foremost ranks among the Sanskntists of Ger 
many, there were the two Schlegels and Friedrich 
Ruckert, and beside these, careful and unassuming, 
the great founder of grammatical science, Franz Bopp 

In the )ear 1808 appeared Friedrich Schlegels 
work, Ueb<r dte Sfirjehe und U'as/ifi/ d<r Inder (The 
Language and Learning of the Hindus) From what 
was known to him of Hindu poetr) and speculation, 
and according to his own ideas of the laws and aims 
of the human mind, Schlegel, with warm and fanciful 
eloquence, drew a picture of India as a land of exalted 
pnmitne wisdom Hindu religion and Hindu poetr) 
he described as replete with exuberant power and 
light, in companson with which eien the noblest phi 
losQph) and poetr) of Greece was but a feeble spark 
The time from which the masterpieces of the Hindus 
dated, appeared to him a distant, gigantic, primeval 
age of spmtual culture There was the home of those 
earnest teachings full of gloomy traged>,of the soul s 
migration, and of the dark fate which ordains for all 
beings their wa)s and their end 
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picture of Hindu wisdom, highly effective from its 
prophetic perspectives but still wanting in sober 
truth, Bopp applied himself, more unassumingly, but 
with an incomparably deeper grasp and patient 
sagacity to investigating the grammatical structure 
of Sanskrit and on the recognized fact of the rela 
tionship of this language with the Persian and the 
principal European tongues, to establishing the science 
of comparative grammar In the year i8i6 appeared 
his Conjugationssystem der Sanskrttsprache tn Ver 
gleiehung mit jentm der grteehtsthert, laUtmscIen per 
jtseken und germanuchen Spraeke (Conjugational Sys 
tern of the Sanskrit Language in Comparison with that 
of the Greek Latin Persian and Teutobic Lan 
guages) 

This was no longer merely an attempt to find iso 
lated similarities in the sounds of the words of related 
languages but an attempt to trace back net only 
uniformities but also differences to their fixed laws 
and thus m the life and growth of these languages, as 
they sprang from a common root and evolved them 
selves into a rich complexity, to discover more and 
more the traces of a necessity dominated by definite 
principles 

We can here only briefly touch upon the investi 
gallons made during the last seventy years for which 
Bopp laid the foundation by the publication of his 
work Rarely have such astonishing results been 
achieved by science as here Elucidative of the early . 
history of the languages of Homer and the old Italian 
monuments before they acquired the form in which 
we now nd them written the most unexpected wit 
nesses were brought to give testimony, namely, the 
anguages of the Hindus the Germans the Slavs 
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and the Celts Of these related tongues, the one sheds 
light upon the obscure features of the others, just as 
natural history explains the stunted organs of some 
animals by pointing out the same organs in their ong 
inal, perfect form m other animals 

The picture of the mother tongue, whose filial de 
scendants are the languages of our linguistic family, 
was no longer seen m merely vague or doubtful fea 
tures The laws under whose dominion the system of 
sounds and forms in the separate derived languages 
have been developed from the mother tongue are be 
mg ascertained e\er more fully and formulated ever 
more sharply 

From Jhe \er> beginning the essential instrument, 
yes, the very foundation of this investigation, was the 
Sanskrit* language In the beginning, faith in the 
primitiveness of Sanskrit m comparison with the rela 
ted languages was too strong During the last few 
years, however, this erroneous conception has been 
fully rectified and this m itself is a decided step in 
advance We know now that the apparently simpler 
and clearer state of Sanskrit in sounds and forms is in 
many respects less primitive than the complicated re 
lations of other languages, e g, the Greek, and that 
we must often set out from these languages rather 
than from the Sanskrit, in order to make possible the 
explanation of Sanskrit forms Thus Sanskrit now 
receives back the light which it has furnished for the 
historical understanding of the European languages * 
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1 must not attempt to follow in detail the course 
which the science of comparative grammar, apart 
from its connection with Hindu research, has taken 
While the two branches of the study were rapidly ad 
vanced by Germans particularly,and likewise in France 
by the sagacious Bumouf, new material kept pouring 
in from India no less rapidly In two countries on 
the outskirts of Indian civilization, in the Himalayan 
valleys of Nepal, and in Ceylon, the sacred literature 
of the Buddhists, which had disappeared in ‘India 
proper, was brought to light in two collections one m 
Sanskrit and one in the popular dialect Pah The m 
genuity of Prinseps succeeded in deciphering the 
oldest Indian written characters on inscriptions and 
coins In Calcutta was undertaken and compiMcd m 
the Thirties the publication of the Mahatlharat(i,>i- gi* 
gantic heroic poem of almost a hundred thousand 
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couplets, in whose vast cantos with their la'byrmth of 
episodes and sub episodes many generations of poets 
have brought together legends of the heroes and days 
of the olden time, of their struggles and flagellations 

The sum and substance of all this newly acquired 
knowledge has been incorporated m the great work of 
a Norwegian, who became, in Germany, aGerman — m 

Indtsehe Alterthumskunde (Hindu Antiquities) of 
Christian Lassen 

Lassen did not belong to the great pioneers of 
science, like Bopp It must also be said that often 
that sagacity of philological thought is wanting in him, 
which sheds light on questions even where it afford* 
nd definite solution of them And, indeed, was it not 
a herc^ean undertaking, a work like that of the Dana 
ides, W explore the blder periods of the Hin'du past 
when, as the chief sources of information, one was 
solely limited to the great epic, and the law book of 
Manu’ Even a surer critical power than Lassen pos 
sessed could not have discovered much of history in 
the nebulous confusion of legends, m the invented se* 
ries of kings jn Mahabharata, and in that colorless uni 
formity which the style of the Hindu Virgils spreads 
unchangeably over the enormous periods of time of 
which they assume to inform us In spite of this, Las 
sen’s Anitgutius — the work of tireless diligence and 
rare learning — stands as a landmark in the history 
of Hindu investigations, uniting all the results of past 
time, and pointing out anew, by the % ery things in 
t'hich It is lacking, still untried undertakings 

Just at this time, hone\er, when the first lolume 
of Lassen’s work, treating of the earliest periods, ap 
peared, came the beginning of a moiement which has 
se%ered the deielopment of Hindu studies into two 
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parts New personalities appeared upon the scene 
and pushed to the front a new senes of problems, for 
the solution of which an apparently inexhaustible, and 
to this day, in a certain sense, a still inexhaustible 
supply of freshly acquired material was offered This 
was the most important acquisition that has ever been 
added to our knowledge of the world’s literature 
through any one branch of oriental inquiry — the ac 
quisition of the Veda for science 

n 

Considering the circumstances, this acquisition 
of the Veda for science can hardly be' accounted a 
discovery The existence and position in Hindu Id 
erature of this great work, had long been known At 
every ^tep the writings that had previously been 
brought to light, pointed to the Veda as the source from 
which all proceeded— ^ven more strikingly than in the 
literature of Greece, we are led back, at every turn, to 
the poems of Homer Manuscripts of the Vedic texts, 
moreover, were to be found, not only in .India, they 
had long been possessed m great numbers by the 
libraries of Europe But an attempt had scarcely, if 
at all, been made to lay hold of these and sec if m the 
unmeasurable chaos of this mass of writings a firm 
ground for BCien«! could not be acquired 

The Sanskrit of the great epic poems or of Kalidasa, 
V, as understood well enough, but of the dialect m 
v.hich the most important parts of the Veda were 
written, no more was known than one familiar with 
the French of to day would know of the language of 

the Troubadours Without going deeply into the study 

It was easy to discern its inherent difficulties from the 
unwonted singularity of the text and its strange con 
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been attained, however, has given to the picture, which 
science formed of Hindu antiquity, an entirely different 
aspect Unbounded in extent, this picture formerly 
seemed to lose itself in the nebulous depths of an iin 
measurable past Now, determinate limits have been 
found, and the remotest initial point has been discov 
ered for verifiable history Authentic sources were 
disclosed, leading to the earliest age of Hindu civiliza 
tion, from which, and regarding which, historical 
testimony in the usual sense of the word became ac 
cessible, and instead of the twilight, peopled with 
uncertain, shadowy giants, in which the epic poems 
made those times appear, the Veda opened to us a 
reality which we may hope to understand Or, if 
many instances, instead ol the hoped for forms, it has 
afforded the eye but an empty space, even this was a 
step m advance For then it was at least shown that 
the knowledge which was sought was not to be had , 
and that which had been given as such had disclosed 
itself as an imaginative picture born of the caprice of 
a later legend maker 

The literature of epic poetrj, apparently, could no 
longer lay claim to an incalculable antiquit> , it sank 
back into a sort of Middle Ages, behind which the newl> 
discovered, real antiquity loomed forth, studding the 
horizon of historical Lno%v]edgewith significant forms 
We shall now see how the task of understanding the 
Veda was accomplished, and shall describe at the same 
timewhat itwas that had thus been acquired We 
have here a newly disclosed literature of venerable an 
liqiiitj, rich in marks of earnest effort, logically uevel 
oped in sharplj , naj rigidlj, characterized forms, sve 
haveanewl) discovered piece of history, forming the 
histoncal^or shall we saj unhistorical?— beginning* 
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of a people related to us by race, who at an early day 
set out in paths distinctly removed from the ways of 
all other peoples, and created their own strange forms 
of existence, bearing m them the germs of the mis 
fortunes they have suffered 

By what means did we succeed in understanding 
the Veda’ 

Almost all the more important parts of the Vedic 
literature — for the Veda like the Bible, is not a sep 
arate text, but a literature with wide ramifications — 
are preserved in numerous, and, for the most part, 
relatively modern manuscripts Only rarely are they 
older than a few ceolunes, since m the destructive 
climate of India it could not be otherwise The texts, 
however, of these later manuscripts descend from re 
niote antiquity 

Before they came to be written in Iht present 
manuscripts, or written in manuscript-form at all, 
they encountered, in the course of great periods of 
time, many and manifold misfortunes It is the task 
of the philological inquirer to ascertain the character 
of these events — to determine the genetic history of 
the texts It ma^ he said that these texts m the 
shape they have been transmitted to us, resemble 
paintings by old masters, which bear unmistakable 
traces of alternate injuries and attempted restorations 
by competent and incompetent hands What we 
Want to know, so far as it lies in our power, is the 
form and general character in which the> originally 

existed 

The period to which the origin of the old Vedic 
poems belongs, we cannot assign m ^ cars, nor^etin 
centuries But we know that these potms existed, 
^tihen there was not a ciQ in India, but onlj hamlets 
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and castles, when the names of the powerful tribes 
which at a later time assumed the first rank among 
the nations of India were not even mentioned, no more 
so than in the Germany which Tacitus described were 
mentioned the names of Franks and Bavarians It 
was the period of migrations, of endless, turbulent 
feuds among small unsettled tribes with their nobles 
and priests, people fought for pastures, and cows, an 
arable land It was the period of conflict between the 
fair skinned immigrants, who called themselves Ar)a, 
and the natives, the “dark people," the "unbelievers 
that propitate not the Gods " 

As yet the thought and belief of the Hindus did 
not seek the divine in those formless depths in which 
later ages conceived the idea of the eternal and hidden 
Brahma Wherever in nature the brightest pictures 
met the eye and the mightiest tones struck the ear, 
there were their Gods — the luminous arch of heaven, 
the red hues of dawn, the thundering storm god and 
his followers, the winds The Vedic Arjanshad not 
yet reached their later abode on the two powerful sis- 
ter streams, the Ganges and the Yumna, the Sindhu 
(Indus) was still for them the “Mother Stream,” of 
which one of the oldest poets of the Rig Veda sa>s 

From earth aIoD( Che reach oC lUaveti tiaelh the lotind 

Ceaaeletr Che roar ol her wacera. Che bright one 

So mibea Che S ndu I ke the aieer the bellowinc one 

The poetry of the Rig Veda dates from the time of 
those wanderings and struggles that took place on 
the Indus and its tributary streams Certain fam- 
ilies exercised the functions of priestl> offices, and 
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loterTeruiloo of »h ch can be lob an M as real donbt. At It 

ace the oldeet hot anforionacrly ibeposcaM memerUlt of msa cal 
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esuu.sw a. 

real world This ^ ^WmIs m which the virtu 

three sacred fires aud the ” sphere ol 

OSes of thesacrtficial ^ subtl'. 

straugest activity aud the ^ ,be 

empty mummery 

““““ 

0l the Ris Veda, is rooted in it. through 

In the loregtonnd stands the SK”®“’ made 

out, only the sacrifice "By sacrtfic 

sacrifice «-“= "“f *'„. r’ Veda. The 

a V erse n hich IS thrice repeated in the KiS ^ gj 
praise oi the God lor whom the “°s,ers 

were intended, his Pb”"- “ ,emrn for ho 
lor possessions which were hope posterity, 

manoilenngs-the prosperity ol flocks and po 

long hie destruction ol enemies, ^ H.tudi 

godless-such IS the sobiect matter ol the 
nous repetitions that recur throughout 

the Kig Veda Still, among these s erse mat. g 
fleers there was notan utter absence ol «» p 
And thus among the stcreoljTed ‘“P'd"' , jnd 

songs ol praise we find her. s souTat 

beauulul picture — Ibe nonderof the poe ^ 

bright marvels oi nature or the deep of 

earnest inner life A poet from the pries ^ ^je 

the Bharadsajas sings of the goddess U 




Onr tunhet coaise qutcnl; daashm hea>en * 

Aaother poet sings of Parjan>a, the ram God f 

t- he (be dri\er aboIorKard wb psbit steeds. 

So be urge* oaw%rd bis messengers tbe clevdSi 
Piom xltx the tbtuvdtKone o( ibe l>oo stues 
beo tbe God cnekes reio pour bom ihe clouds 

' P«)snye « I gbtsioits dart tbesi>ndsbto« 

Tbe floods pour frem beaseo up spring grass sod plsais> 

To all tbai lives and motesaqumlieniogis ispsried, 

NVben ibe Cod acaileisbis seeds on ibe eaiib 

' Ac h s eocDoiaod ibe earth bows deeply down 
At bit comnjand booted cteaiotes come (o hte 
At bis eocDoand bloom forth (he bngbi flowers 
Uay Parjaoja graai os stroog defence t 


Thou didst make penetrable tbe desert wastes. 

For OS thou bast taosed plants to grow tor food. 

And tbe prayer at mea (boa bast falfilled 

But must turn fiom the description of Vedic 
poetry* to examinp the fortune that this production 
encountered on its -way from distant antiquity to tjie 
present lime, from the sacrificial places on the Indus 
to the workshops of the Engl^ and German philolo 
gists Here a conspicious fact is to be dwelt upon. 


^TbisCod also reap 
ISO la uoTibetn i0}i 
Cod Ptrkttoas. ofwh 
^ •sdhm, he people 


le bytno followuig la V Si. 

ears amoog tbe biDdred peoples of Caro 

us an old cbrorucla says Pitkunas wa 
esooght for sicra S. so that during bis t m 

su&cred not Irons she (baader and (be lis 
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«h.ch belongs to the strangest phenomena of Ind.an 
“ history, so rich in strange events The hymns 
Kig Veda, as well as the hymns o£ the other > 

have been composed, collected, and transmi e 
succeeding ages There has been mcorpora ® 
them a very large sacerdotal prose literature, 
oped throughout the older and later 
treating of the art and symbolism of sacrifice 
have also arisen heretical sects, like the Bu > 

■who denied the authority of the Veda, and ins ea 
Its teachings reverenced as a sacred text the co 
ordinances proclaimed by Buddha And a 


taktn place without the art of writing 

In the Vedic ages wntmg was not known At 
time when Buddhism arose it Was indeed . 

Indians probably learned to write from Semites 

It was used only for inditing short communication 

practical life, not for writing books We have v y 
sure and characteristic information as to the role w 
the art of writing played, or rather did not 
church life of the Buddhists at a comparatively 

age, say about 400 B C ^The sacred text of this sec 

affords a picture, executed even in its minutest features, 
of life in the houses and paiks which the brethren m 
habited We can see the Buddhist monks pursue Ihei 
daily life from morning to night , we can see them m 
their wanderings and during their rest, in solitu ® 
m intercourse with other monks, or laymen , we no 
the ciiuipmcnt of the places occupied by them, 
furniture, and the contents of their store rooms “ 
nowhere do wc hear that they read their sacred lex * 
or copied them , nowhere, that in the dwellings of t ic 
monks such things as writing utensils or manusenp 


were found 
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The memory oi the spintual brethren, “rich m 
heating,” — what %ve to day call a well read man was 
then called one rich in hearing, — took the place of a 
cloister library, and if the knowledge of some mdis* 
pcnsable text, — as, e the formula of confession 
which had to be recited at the full and new moon in 
the assembly of the brethren, — was m danger of 
being lost among a body of priests, they acted on the 
dictum laid down in an old Buddhistic ordinance “B} 
these monks a monk shall immediately be sent to a 
neighboring pansb He must be thus instructed ' Go, 
Brother, and when thpu hast learned by heart the 
formula of confession, the complete one or the abre 
viated one, come back to us 

It must be admitted that under such circumstances 
^11 tlie conditions for the existence oi books, and the 
tclatiODS betw cen books and reader— if it be allowed mo 
for the sake of brcvit> to use these expressions— must 
ha%c been ol a ver) different nature than m an age of 
Writing or one oi printing A book could thep exist 
onl> on condition that a body of men existed among 
whom it was taught ind learned and transmitted from 
generation to generation A book could l>c known only 

the price of leamihg it b> heart, of of has mg some 
one at hand who had thus learned it Texts of a con 
teat which only claimed a passing notice, could not as 
a rule exist This was fatal foe historical writing and 
generally speaking for all profane liUraluic Almvc 
ah, the existing texts were subjected to iJ c dishgurc* 
meats that crrocs of memocj, carelessness, or aiXemjils 
at muinnciULnl on the part of the traasniiUcrs nust 
lute imjxirlcd into them 

Under conditions sucli as have U-cn deverdeJ 
*f>ove, li c jioclry of the Ivi» Veda has been f andid 
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matical and religious respect £or 

no further appreciable corroptwns 

portant manuscripts o£ the fcg e a 

may be two thousand years later tha markable 

of Caunaka's. but they bear aU tes‘s m. a remarkable 

way if we compare them with it 

The Rig Veda, indeed, which that ^ 

found, was not unlike a rum And it was ^ 

s, hie by the help of Hindu scholaiship to 

to posterity m a better condition than it 
But still the conscientious diligence of 
guists and divines accomplished e^er 

last two thousand years it has preserve jgcaj. 

able fragments from the dangers of further d ) 
They lie there, untouched, just as they were 
days of (Jaunaka. And the investigation 
which has already succeeded in bringing fo 
many a field of rums the living ^ 

existence, is at work among them, now wiUi the o 
grasp of confident divination, now in the . 

formity of slowly advancing deliberation, to de 
whatever it may of the real forms of those old pnesuy 


III 

We may say , that the greatest undertakings P^^*! ^ 
and rhe most important results achieved m tlie he 
of Sanskrit research, are linked with the names of Oer- 
man investigators. II wc add that this could not ^ 
be olherv. isc, it is not Iroro national v anity , w e 
but express the actual facts ol the case, based u}«n 
the development of the science It was natural lat 
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yana, who flourished m the 14th century after Christ. 
This was the great work of Max Muller, the ° 
of those fundamental undertakings on which Ve ic 
philology rests It was necessary above all to know 
how the Brahmins themselves translated the hymns 
of their forefathers, which were preserved in the Rig 
Veda, from the Vedic language into current Sanskrit, 
and how they sol\ ed the problems which the grammar 
of the Veda presented by the means their own gram 
matical system offers Herein lay the indispensab e 
foundation of all further investigation It was ne 
cessary to weigh the Hindu iradilions concerning the 
explanation of the Veda, which erred in underestima 
tioa as well as overestimation, and to test the conse 
quences of both errors in order finally to learn the art 
of scientifically estimating them This constitutes the 
great importance of Max Muller s work extending 
through a quarter of a century (1849-1874) To com 
pletc was easy, but to begin was exceedingly difficult, 
for most of the grammatical and theological texts 
which formed the basis for Sayana s deductions, were, 
when Iblax Muller began the work, books sealed with 
sev en seals 

A few j ears after the first volume of Max Muller’s 
Rig Veda appeared, two other scholars united in a 
work of still greater magnitude It has long since be- 
come to all Sanskritists the roost indispensable tool 
for their labors. I refer to the Sanskrit dictionaO» 
complied under the commission of the Academy of 
St. Petersburg, Russia, by Roth and Bohtlxngk R 
was intended to make a dictionary for a language the 
greatest and most important part of whose texts were 
still not in pnnL The work was similar to lha* 
which the Grimm Brothers began at the same time 
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their task In face, however, of the great value of that 
which they have accompbshed, all faults sink into m 
significance 

What a chasm separates their worx from that o 
their predecessor, Wilson ' • la Wilson’s work there is 
little more than a fair enumeration of the meanings 
which Hindu traditions assigned to the words , for his 
dictionary the Veda scarcely exists, if it does so at all 
Here in the work of Roth and Bohthngk on the other 
hand, is brought to light the immense wealth, replete 
with oriental splendor, of the richest of all languages , 
the history of each word, and likewise the fortunes 
that have befallen it m the different periods of the lit 
erature and have determined its meaning, are brought 
before our eyes The difference between^the two great 
periods m which the development of Hindu research 
falls, could not be incorporated more clearly than m 
these two dictionaries In the one instance are found 
the beginnings, which English science, resting imme- 
diately on the shoulders of the Indian pandits, has 
made, m the other is the continuation of English 
work conducted by strict philological methods to a 
breadth and depth incomparably be>oad those begin 
nmgs, and at the head of this undertaking stand Ger 
man scholars 

To Muller’s great edition of the Rig Veda and to 
the St Petersburg Dictionary further investigations 
have been added in great abundance, and these have 
more and more extended the limits of our knowledge 
of the Veda. Already a new generation of laborers 
have taken their places beside the original pioneers in 
these once so impassable regions As a whole, or m 
Its separate parts, the Rig Veda has been repeatedly 

•WUioii ctioii*ry kppcuca ia iSif a MUnul aau oo In iSji 
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traaslated Its stock of wordsand inflections has been 
studied and overhauled from ever new points of view 
and with ever new questions in mind To many a 
picturesque word of the strong, harsh Vedic language 
its full weight has thus been given back. 

The principles and pract ces according to which 
the old collectors and revisers of the Veda text pro 
ceeded, are now being examined by us with a view to 
being able to determine what came into their hands 
as tradition and what they themselves imported into 
the traditions The readings of the passages quoted 
from the Rig Veda m the other Vedas afe being col 
lected, in order to trace m them the remains of the 
genuine and oldest textual form The religion and 
niytholog) of the Veda have been described, the na 
ttooal Ule of the Vcdic tnbes has been portrayed in 
all Its phases. The texts afford the data for such a 
portraiture of these features that it has justly been 
said that the descnption given surpasses 10 clearness 
and accuracy Tacitus s account of the national life of 
the Germans.* Finally an attempt has been made — 
or rather an attempt will have to be made, for even at 
this time the work is in its beginnings — to discover 
aniid the masses of Vedic prayers and sacnficial 
hymns somethmgvvhich must be an especially welcome 
And to scientific curiosity — the beginning of the Indian 

Epic.t 

There could be no doubt that in so poetical a 
Perod the pleasure of romancing produced abundant 
fruiL Short narratives, short hymns must then have 

*UZ'oa^ AM «ri^ 

I&ImLjI* <LaO <iU c(tS« VvJK tWrl V I'-W P- 'U. 

t TS» i>Kuk>lkc>« ca AS oo ol iS* li>i •>* Cpw tii* ea 

I lk«*a la 
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existed, enclosed, as it were, m narrow frames Thus, 
in general, are the beginnings of epic poetry shaped, 
before poetic ability rises and ventures to narrate m 
wider scope and with more complicated structure the 
fate of men and heroes It seemed, however, as though 
those beginnings of the Indian epic were lost But 
they were preserved, though to be sure m a peculiarly 
fragmentary form In the Rig Veda there is many a 
medley of apparently disconnected verses in which 
we have thought to discover the accumulated sweep 
mgs of poetic workshops la fact we have here the 
fragmentary remains of epic narratives These verses 
were once inserted in a prose framework , the narrative 
part of the Epic being m prose, and the speeches and 
counter speeches in verse, )ust as, often^ in Grimm's 
fairy tales when the poor daughter of the king or the 
powerful dwarf has to speak an especially weighty or 
Coucittiig wvnf, a rfiyme or rwo appears 

Now, only the verses were memorized m their 
fixed original form by the Vedtc tale tellers The 
prose, each new narrator would render with fresh 
words , until finally its original subject matter fell into 
almost total oblivion, and the verses alone survived, 
appearing sometimes as a senes of dialogues suffi 
ciently long and full of meaning to enable us to gam 
an understanding of the whole, and then again as un 
recognizable fragments no more admitting an infer 
ence as to their proper place and connection in the 
story of which they form a part than — to keep the 
same comparison — a couple of rhymes in one of 
Grimm’s fairy tales would enable us to restore the 
whole talc 

It may be permitted for the sake of making clear 
what has been said, tocite here apassage from one of 
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faensiLfe , these are the languages that quadrupeds and 
birds and all insects speak 

This IS one of the early narratives of the Hindus 
concerning the deeds of their gods and heroes We 
njust not endea\or here, to restore the lost portions 
^Iten m prose which served to connect the strophes. 
To make the modem reader clearas to the connection 
of the verses, another method of expression must be 
chosen than that pecuhar to the narrators of the Vedic 
epoch. As it appears, they were content w^th recount- 
ing the necessarj facts, or rather with recalling them 
fo their hearers, m short and scanty sentences. 

The \ erses set m the narratu e are not wanting, 
however, in flights of poetic eloquence — as the poem 
of Indras battle will have shown Without the finer 
shades of human soul life, it is true, >et in earnest 
simple greatnes', like mountains or old gigantic trees, 
the heroic figures of these*ancieot sagas stand forth 
NVhat takes place among them is similar, nay more 
tlian similar, to that which takes place in nature. For 
as yet the primitive raiurjt significance of those gods 
has hardly been veiled by the human vesture which 
they wear, and m the narratives of their deeds the 
great pictures of natures life with its wonders and 
terrors are ev erywhere present The duty of bnngmg 
together and interpreting such fragments of this most 
ancient Epic activity, Vedic investigators must reckon 
among their most fruitful though perhaps not their 
easiest tasks. 


tv 

At this stage of our inquiry, the question arises. 
What do wc know of the history of India in the 
a^e which produced the \cdas? Where docs tlie pos 
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sitory, and everything transitory was recognized, we 
may not say as a simile» yet as something absolutely 
Worthless, an unfortunate nothing, from which the 
sage was bound to divert his thoughts 

We can thus easily see how fully we must renounce 
our hopes of an exact result, when the question is 
raised as to the time to which the little we know of the 
outer vicissitudes of the ancient Hindu tribes must 
be assigned, and, especially, as to the time m which the 
great literary remains of the Veda and the changes 
which it wrought in the Hindu world of thought be- 
long The basis that might serve toward definitely 
answering these questions of chronology — lists of 
kings with statements of the duration of each reign — 
IS wholly wanting for the Vedic period Of early 
times at least no such list« have been handed down to 
us, there are tto traces indeed that such ever existed 
The later catalogues, however, which have been fab 
ricated m the shops of the Indian compilers, can to 
day no more be taken into consideration as the basis 
of earnest research, than the statements of the Roman 
chroniclers as to how many years King Romulus and 
King Numa reigned How unusual it was m the Ve 
die times for the Hindus to ask the “when ’ of events, 
IS shown very clearly by the fact, that no expression was 
in current use by which any year but the present was 
distinguishable from any other year 

The result of this for us, and likewise, of course 
for the science of Ancient India, is that those long 
centuries were and are practically synonymous with 
immeasurable tune The standard bi which we are 
accustomed to compute the distance of historical ante 
cedence in our thoughts or imaginations, fail us in this 
richly developed civilization as completely as m the 
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prehistonc domains of the stone age, — m the 6rst 
feeble glimmenngs of human existence In fact, as 
prehistoric research tnes to compute the duration of 
it« ''hich ha\e given to the earth s surface 

,, L ^ determine approximately the age of 
the human remains embedded in the strata of the 
Htn/i! v’ ^ ®™dar way, the investigation of the 
V ^ ^ attempts to compute the age of 

SL K “ the gradual Changes 

‘®P«/cept,bly taken pUce in the course of 
heavens^* S^eat time measurer, the' starry 

VeZ^'r « one of the 

a ha«’. ? sutement which has sened as 

was thitlj «n>P«‘atioQs The result attained 
B C A! ^^‘odfrom ihe>ear i tSi 

f tokening i39t B C) 

Unfor.u„,.c„, .h, Ul„, ,h„„ 

'* “ '"““Sh It 

LlSc^?. tfttment not 

tompoutof °'Th“°’ “tronom.col 

theVulooihrr tonums that for the times of 

any one uh ! ** "° ^**^ date And to 
any one »ho kno.s oi »ha, .hme. ,|,e H.nJu an 

lolcrabir«'^^*’u ’*hal nol.it iiill be 

pcctcd disJ*""' •*>« '‘'best and most uncx 

pccico ciscoverics of new te»»s ii.r^, i. u 

vaatly ea.enJ e„, k»oa,eO»e m "l, rT i.rm 
thia rerpectmake no rb.ose. .I.a.ete, 

*rai Cf Uudtll_..-i ,K ' Ibeseaic the ad* 

UnnaUaoJ the contact ol tie ll.nJn. unit 
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the Gtcck& unJer Alcxmilct the Great and Ins succcs* 
sere. 

That It ivas the old Uuddhisiic communities m In* 
du tlut fust t>c(;an the viorh of gathering; ii]) the con- 
nected traditions uuhm historical memor^v seems 
certain At least this corresponds uith the apparent 
and accepted course of exents. To Vedic and Itrah- 
manical philosophy all carthl> fortunes Mere abso- 
lutely uorthlcss — a vanity of vanities, and oxer 
against them stood the significant stillness of the Inter- 
nal, undisturbed by any change Hut for Um follow- 
ers of Uuddha, there was a point atxxhtcli this Eternal 
entered the world of tcinporat things, and thus there 
>*'as for them a piece of history which maintained its 
placo beside or rather directly xvitliin tlicir religious 
teachings. This was the history of the advent of 
Quddha and (he life of the communities founded by 
him 

There IS a firm recollection of llic assemblies m 
which the most honored and learned leaders of Uie 
communities, and great bands of monks coming to- 
gether from far and wide, determined weighty points 
of doctrine and ritual The Icings under whom 
these councils were held arc named, and the prede- 
cessors of these kings arc mentioned even as far 
back as the pious King Bimbisara, the contemporary 
and zealous protector of Buddha Of the senes of 
kings which in this way have been fixed by the chron- 
icles of the Buddhistic order, two figures arc espe 
cially prominent — Tsehandragupta (r r, the one pro 
tccted by the ^foon) and his grandson Asoka (the 
Painless) Tsehandragupta a personality well known 
to Greek and Roman historians They call him San 
drok}pios, and relate that alter the death of Alexander 
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posed ft “‘'“>'"303 B C ), he soccessfollj ojk 

L of t » I.uo.bl=pos.Pon » 

hand ' " * 

h.s .ie™ '■5' ‘be Greeks, hot m one ol 

Irons di J '°°^by him ,ere made the oldest inscnp- 
on naSe J" o" '>>=>0 hare been fonnd 

PeninsuU^^>, P‘Uars m the most distant parts of the 
Iona rinn, speaks of Antijoka, king of tie 

and other Aatikma, Alikasandara, 

otner Greek monarcbs.* 

toncal * place is reached where the hiS" 

Ese:i‘"h~sir'* 

occurred on ^ centunes— as though tbef 

»ith those commensurable 
of events which we know? 

we reckon haet f «. measure. W 

gupuaadAsokato*^B Imk^***^ ‘^stes of Tschandra 

<or resard, ng the sutem.nLirtoe ’’ 1 ,“'^° 
Proximaiely corieet 

teachers death to he ahe f°r 

fore falls in the tim#. . u ^ ^ work there 
battles for freedom "*!*'** ‘*’« Greeks fought their 
mental lines of a rennh? 

m Rome «Pobhcan consiitnuon nere dranm 

which we may find *^en*^’ *be extreme limit at 

this, ihrongh the long Sum'"”*" 

g centuries which must ha»e 
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th, = the question still xemams What was 

tuecessiou ot events-tha few events of which ive 

iietaty remams were formed ? We observe the 
;«.on Which one teat bears to'theothers which Appear 
chan P™™“C>y existed, we follow the graLal 

CM ofold ■'V’"' >“«cted, the blotting 

of old words and forms and the appearance of new 
' recount the long and short syllables of the 
ses so as to learn tlie imperceptible but stnctlv re^ 
Itomo°irr ‘Itc.r rhythms have been freed 

mold lar\sof construction and subjected to new 
fms, moving in a parallel direction with these Im 
B istic and metrical changes we note the chances of 
tgious ideas, and of the contents as well as the ex 
ernal forms of intellectual and spiritual life Thus we 
«4nx in the chaos of this literature ever more surelv to 
Jsliaguish the old from the new, and understand th- 
ourso of development which has run through both 
Many a path, it is true, m which research honprf 
‘o press forward, has been shown to be dfclu^ ° 
®nd Worthless, problems have had to be given 
changed, and presented in different forms But 
J^rst results Uie work has not been in vain p**'**^ 
tespect to the Veda in particular, and the ant 
of India m general, wc have learned to recoc 
principal directions in which the tendencies 
mal growth are to be traced histor 


From the second century of Hindu resea 
scarcely expect discoveries similar to Uiose^'^u 
first has brought such a sudden uprisia-, *"'oh the 
broad, fruitful fields of historical !cao,^l ‘‘"Usual, 
We may still hope that the future of <, But 

^ence wiU 
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bring results of another sort no less rich — the expla 
nation of hitherto inexplicable phenomena, the trans 
formation of that which is half known into that which 
IS fully known 



THE RELIGION OF THE VEDA. 


O UT of all the rack and rum of Indian antiquity, 
the most momentous objects, which the investi- 
gator can hope to render comprehensible to the modern 
reader, are the great religions of ancient India At 
their head stands the religion embodied in the literature 
ot the Veda— a belief closely related to the ancient reli- 
gions of the principal European peoples, but retaining 
in a clearer manner than they the marks of distant pre- 
historic stages, the traces of mighty commotions m 
which man's religious Uiought and feeling labotiously 
struggled forth from the crude confusion of primitj\e 


ages to nobler and more elevated forms The religion 
of the Veda is in its turn replaced by the teaching 
of Buddha, — the one, the sternly practical religion 
of conquering shepherd chieftains and their pnests 
the other, tlic world renouaemg doctrine of saliation- 
•eekin^ monks. Far reaching analogies iDterwea\e the 
ideals, for winch the followers of the Shakja’s son for- 
sook their homes (or a life of wandering, nmh thoughts 
oolved m the Western world, espcciallj m Greece. It 
seems practicable to reduce ^bis det eloprueai of th 
rcln,ious nature, proceeding as ii did m parallel d * 
lions among peoples so widely separated, to a s 
general (oniiula. that wrould s«i fcjih the , 

the various powerful impulses workuj- f"cntof 
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It will, I trust, be permitted a fellow worker in the 
exploration of these domains, to describe and to ap- 
praise the value of the attempts which science has 
made, and is yet making, to mterpret these primeval 
monuments of human searching, longing, hoping, and 
to assign to them their proper place in history- But 
dare he make the attempt to conjure forth the figures 
themselves of that prehistoric world, those rare ones 
of silver, and with them the more numerous throng ol 
infenor metal can he succeed m fixing them, e>en 
though he leave the outlines someuhat doubt/ui and 
obscure ? 


1 . 

The gods and m>ths of earliest India became ac- 
cessible to research when the latter possessed itself of 
the Rig-Veda, a collection of more than a thousand 
hymns— the great majority of them sacrificial hymns- 
1 have described in the introductory essay of this 
volume, how the knowledge of the Rig Veda was ac- 
quired, and how by hard but rapid philological work 
• Its obscurities were surely and steadily overcome. A 
feeling of awe was involuntarily felt on reading those 
poems, the antiquity of whose language loomed far 
beyond the old Sanskrit of even the law book of Manu. 
or of the great Indian epics. A sensation, as of being 
led back into the deepest past of our own Teutonic an- 
cestors, as ol catching faint traces of ihcir heart beats 
in the first dawn of their antiquity, was quite generally 
felt, as those gods ol a blood related people arose be- 
fore us; ^gni. fire, the genial guest of human habita- 
tions, /ndra, the thundering dragon slay cr, who uict 
his bound'ess strength to free the waters from their 
prison, ru/oea, ta whom It was belicstJ Uic all cm- 
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l^racing heavens were personified, the observer and 
avenger ol even the most bidden sms , Ushas, the 
lovely morning blush, the dawn, who usurps the sway 

her sister, the night, and, with a herd of ruddy 
^^attle laher tram traverses the fiitnament over, lavish 

benefits and blessings. 

It so happened, in the progress of science, that the 
fitst glances, which fell upon these apparitions of the 
gods, starting up thus suddenly frpm the midst of a 
desolated field, were the glances of comparative phi- 
lologists the same savants, who, leaping from one 
triumph to another, were at that very time engrossed 
t''>th the work of illummating the Greek, Latm, and 
Germanic inflexions with the light coming from the 
Sanskrit What could be more natural than that those 
tavestigators should apply to mythology the same crit 
teal method of comparison which had borne such rich 
and abundant fruits m Grammar? that they should 
*eek to establish between the divinities o! the Veda 
sod those of ancient Europe the same kinship, the 
same identity of origin, as existed between certain 
forms of Indian and Creek verbs, for example between* 
the Indian daJdmt and the Greek didomi, both of which 
tuean I give ” ? And so, there grew up — one might 
^y, as a branch of comparative philology — a compar- 
ative mythology, which uniformly placed the philolo- 
gical points of i lew foremost , and which placed spe- 
cial reliance upon (he tMPtts of the divinities or de- 
mons, and then sought to establish their primal na- 
tures by means of an etymological treatment of these 
names. 

In the pursuit of this course, as between (he Veda 
and the European tradvuons, the leading part fell nat- 
>itJll> enough to the former Tor the Veda had the 
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flames, of which the Veda is literally full, the sharp 
scent of the investigators hunted out and brought to 
^•Sht here and there a word, which, while it may have 
had some small resemblance to a Greek name, still 
occurred but rarely in the Vedic tradition Orif there 
Were no proper noun for the divinity to be found m 
the Vedic, they would fasten upon a mere adjective. 

indeed, instead of a word actually transmitted in 
the Veda, they would now and then upon their own 
responsibihty build up a Vedic word as a counterpart 
to the name of a Greek divinity 

Thus, in a very obscure verse of the Rig Veda there 
appears a goddess, a female demon, Saranjus, of whose 
flature the Veda reveals neat to nothing at all , it was 
thought that the primitive* form of the Greek Erinys 
had been found The name Saranjus, according to its 
derivation from a root r<j/* (to hurry), seems to mean 
"the hurrying one", and the view was accordingly 
adopted, that she was the personification of the stormy 
thunder cloud And when the Greeks speak of Bnnys 
as “walking in the mist,” of her swinging torches in 
her hands, immediately plain confirmation was therein* 
discerned for the proposition that the Hnnjes, too, 
sprang from the conception of the thunder cloud , their 
torches are the thunder bolts which strike down the 
impious 

The Rig-Veda speaks of a goddess Sarama, a dog, 

*Net 
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who tTAcVs the mddy cows o£ the gods to their cca 
ce^meot whea sto'ea , her scas> who also have caaiae 
shape* aad appear to play the part c( geau of sleep 
and death, are aased «iter their mother Saramejas. 
It was thoi-ght that the Greek Hervus ocd 
had been discovered here, the grade of seals lato the 
realm of death, the dre«m seadtag god of sleep And 
here again the same root tir (to harry) seemed to coa 
dact the mythoiog cal mteipre»er lato the realm of the 
agitated atmosphere, jast as la the case of Enays. 
Sarxnta, ‘‘the harryiag oae,** was expl aiard as the 
wind , to the SeeTiess cf the wind the deg form of the 
goddess and her childrea seemed to conespead, » 
natural sjmbou*m cf the myth. 

B«.t the wiad l* not the caly thing m aatcre which 
noves bumedly Asd heace other mterpreUtions 
were poasib e. Sareeie, who recovers the treasure of 
reddy cows lo*t in the darkness, could she cot laeac 
the momisg blush, the dawa^ And does not her case 
appear u 'esemb'e the aameoC Helena? In that case, 
the s ory cf the Iliad ts found again m one of the stand 
ing themes of the \eda hymns, the s ege cf Troy 
wou'd be but a repeUUcn of the daily siege by the 
martial forces of the sun, of the entrenchments of 
night, where the treas..res of light are locked up- 

Bes des Helen, there appeared m the Greek a 
who'e list of goddesses leptescnting the Indian mom 
ing, the foremost of wh cb was disciosed in the k edic 
tiue of the daws, y/iLisa. Here, it was thought, lay 
the germ from which the Greek \thene bad sprung, 
ih- dai-ghier cf Zeus, j..«t as in the Veda the dawn 
was ca, ed the daughter cf D,aus, or Heaven. 

la cone i-i on, one more of these Indo-Grcek com 
fcisatiCoS may be cited the one which of them all 
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He believed that the language of many myths was to 
be interpreted as descripUons of meteorological phe- 
nomena, the details of which — the various motions 
of rising, departing, scattering dark clouds, and of 
brighter little clouds — seemed to have been seized 
and expatiated upon with painful exactitude through 
whole lists of varying phases According to Max Mul 
ler, on the other hand, the mam theme of the Indo 
Germanic myths found expression in the words dawn 
and sun To his poetically attuned imagination the 
ancient poets and thinkers stood revealed as daily des 
crying in what we call sunrise the mjstery of all mys 
teries The dawn was to them that unknown land 
from whose impenetrable depths life ever newly flashes 
forth The dawn opens to the sun her golden gates, 
and whilst he: gates thus stand ajar, eyes and hearts 
yearn and struggle to peer beyond the limits of this 
finite world, the thought of the unending, the utidy 
ing, the divine, awakens m the human soul Uuf 
whether storm or sunrise, all concurred in the view 
that in the Veda lay the guide which would conduct 
us to the theogony of the Indo Cutopcan peoples, — 
that there was here a system of religion to the last de 
gree primal in character, clear and transparent, all the 
varying forms of which plainly look root m the prinii 
liie views and expressions of man upon the powers 
and processes of nature As Max Muller put it, the 
mythological iphynx licre reveals her secret , we can 
just barely thiow a glance behind ihe scenes u|>on the 
forces whose play, upon Greek toil, achieved that 
sp'endid stage cllect. the majestic drama of the Olym- 
pian gods. A new I'ltcctton ol imjuiry seemed to have 
oj>ene I to science, IraJirg by uiultcaint ol paths to 
il e (ail! cat past in the hie ol tl e human soul 
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Those who first broke through these paths must 
indeed have been possessed to aa unnatural degree by 
indifference and suspicion, had not a kind of intoxica- 
tion overwhelmed them as they confronted this pleni- 
tude of history, — if they had not experienced the hope 
that in the Veda they might with one bold grasp suc- 
ceed in seizing theongia of myths and of very religion 
herself, zu rekauen alle IVtrkenskraft und Samen. 

Have all these results — a lasting achievement, as 
It was supposed — avoided the fate of annihilation? 

11 

An attack upon the teachings of comparative myth- 
ology, upon the belief in the frtmttive character of the 
World of Vedic gods and legends, was slowly prepar 
It came, on the one band, from the advances 
tttftde in philological investigations, which stnpped 
One supposed certainty after another of its plausible 
slitter It came, on the other, from a more material 
opposition: the speculations, the criticisms, the dis- 
coveries, of a newly sprouting but sturdy offshoot of 
science, etnnology. 

We shall inquire first how the art of manipulating 
^hose philological problems deepened, upon which 
pretty nearly e^erjthing as taught by comparatne 

ihology depended. 

In the comparison of fodtan words with the Greek 
cr Germanic a tendency arose (o be severer, more sus- 
picious, more deliberate. And with good reason 
Greater circumspection was observed m applying a 
pnnciple. theretofore too frequently neglected, of first 
subjecting the word — before undertaking to draw par- 
^lels between it and words of anothef tongue — to a 
thorough consideration wtthm the domain of its own 
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language, an<i to an examination of it m all its con 
nexions there, throughout the whole circle of words 
related to it. And then, afterward, when the bound 
aries of the several great lingual families were crossed 
and the attempt made to bridge over the wide clefts 
between their respective vocabularies by means of 
their resemblances, it was insisted upon, with a stnn 
gency unknown to the eiuhcr period, that a proper re- 
gard should be paid to individual sounds and theif 
equivalent individual sounds in the kindred languages, 
correspondences which about this time began to be 
reduced to laws of a more and more unerring charac- 
ter The mere external resemblance of words was no 
longer worth considering — that was something subjec- 
tive and only a subjective estimate could be passed 
upon it Now, the certain, unchangeable conditions 
were known, in obedience to which the vocal sounds 

of the parent fndo European tongue have developed 

into the Sanskrit or the Greek or the Teutonic. Of all 
the comparisons made between m>tho!ogical names, 
as alluded to, only a small mioonly could pass an ex- 
amination so severe, but so accessary, as was now ap- 
plied to them In a word, it is flatly impossible that 
Prometheus should be the same word as the Indian 
pramantha , nor can Helena be the same as Sarania, 
for the simple reason that the Greek n and the Indian 
m are not equivalent. 

And just as it resulted m these word comparisons, 
so too the practice, once pursued with such confidence, 
of tcacing words of different languages to roots, which 
were taken from the capacious granary of banskrit 
roots, proved more questionable m its character the 
lori,cf It was continued The conviction grew that 
instead of yielding to tie dangerous lenipialioa to 
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read the whole ongm and history of a word, or of a 
concept, from a few consonants, the coldest restraint 
ought more properly to be exercised , and that m thou 
sands of cases it was necessary to resignedly accept a 
Word as a fixed quantity, as the proper name of such 
snd such a mythological being, without endeavoring 
to practise that dangerous art upon jt of detecting 
only too easily and everywhere a sunrise or a storm 
cloud In a word It grew daily more evident that an 
endeavor had been made to learn too quickly, too 
luuch from words, and that it was high time to exam 
me things instead of words, to explore with greater 
patience, less prejudice, the great concrete world of 
religious and mythological ideas, instead of guessing 
ihout them and in reliance upon doubtful etymologies 
imposing upon them a meaning which really and at 
bottom originated in the close atmosphere of the h 
brary. 

But let no misunderstanding arise It is by no 
means my purpose to mamtam that it was not a justi 
fiable effort on the part of investigation to get at the 
common inheritance from the pre histone Indo Euro 
pean ages by a comparison of the Indian, Greek and 
German gods and legends, and thus, if possible, to 
enable the ideas of the respective peoples to mutually 
clear up and illumine both their source and their bear 
mg Experience alone can tell what success is to be 
attained m this way But the measure of that success 
— though by no means wholly negative — has thus far 
justified but very modest expectations, if we consider 
such hasty results of this period as that by which Pto~ 
tntthtus and fratnantha were regarded equivalent 

In this direction, anvestigation achieved results al 
most as barren as its purely philological fruits were 
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north the storm god of the Indo Europeans has pre 
served a uniformity of nature which is at once recog 
nisable But, to repeat, the stock of such compari 
sons which can safely be maintained, is a very modest 
one, and we hardly have reason to form hopes of ob 
taming greater successes of this sort in the future than 
we have obtained in the past. 

HI 

More decisive than the reformation accomplished 
within philology itself the course of which we traced 
in the last section, was the induence on Vedic research 
of a new class of inquiries, which were far removed from 
the domain of comparative philology and of Sanskrit, 
and which tended to overthrow altogether the belief 
that the Veda was the representative type of every 
primitive religion and mythology We refer to the 
researches of the comparative ethnologists who were 
now making a highly comprehensive and systematic 
study of the elusive forms which the religious senli 
ment, the cult, the myth creating phantasy of modern 
peoples assumed in the lower and the lowest stages of 
civilisation 

And here a discovery of the utmost import was 
made, the honors of which belong first of all to Eng 
lish investigators such as Tylor and Lang, and along 
with them to an excellent German scholar, Wilhelm 
Mannhardt It was found that, very much like their 
weapons and utensils, so too the religion of the lowest 
orders of man the whole world over, was everywhere 
one and the same to its essential elements By some 
intrinsic necessity, there is always imposed upon this 
low state of evolution just this particular type of ideas 
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Md customs, ^ich is the normal one, and as such 
way be looked for with absolute certainty 

This type of belief and cult, which is only faintly 
idealistic, and is dominated by thoroughly harsh and 
practical views, we shall describe at some length far 
ther on At this point we have simply to remark upon 
^ the evident conclusion to be drawn from these obser- 
vations, that the ancestors, also of those peoples, which 
^e meet with m histone times as the possessors of 
most opulent civilisations, must, in some prehistoric 
age, howe\er remote, have gone through just such a 
savage penod of religious and ntualistic dev elopment 
This fact established, there was at once opened to 
scholars who did not deem it beneath them to learn 
something from American Indians, negroes, and Aus 
traliaos, a source of highly important data drawn di 
rectly from the mouths of living witnesses, by which 
It was possible to reveal prehistoric epoclis antedating 
oven the Homeric or Vedic religions, and preparatory 
to them Reasoning from the ideas of modem sav ages, 
to the ideas obtaining in the prchistonc savage state 
of subsequently civilised peoples, may have seemed a 
hazardous undertaking, but there was a sure corrcc 
tive for the procedure. It is well known that in all 
transitions of loner civtlisaiions to higher, many cle 
ments of the old condition persist and hold ov cr m the 
new, and that the spirit of the new can nciihcr desUoj 
nor assimilate them They persist as xarr/ru// ol the 
past in the midst of altered surroundings, and are ab 
solutely unintelligible to people who know only the 
tendency and wajs of the new period, they can be 
oaplamcd only from llic point of view of the time n 
which they originated — a time wbea they were active 
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principles, — a.time, the tracks of which they p^'eserve, 
as it were, in a fossil condition 

Now if our view is correct, such survivals roust be 
found at every step in a mythology and a cult like the 
Veda — and, we might likewise say, m the mythology 
and cult of Homer , they must be the special lurking 
places of whatever appears to be irrational, odd, self 
contradictory, and difficult of exposition But, on the 
other hand, whatever in those poems seems incompre 
hensible to the man of to day must become intelligible 
as soon as the art is acquired of looking at it from the 
standpoint of the modern savage and with the help of 
his peculiar logic, both of which are often totally dis 
tmct from ours. 


As a matter of fact, the moment a search was made 
through the ancient Indian and the related European 
civilisations for such remains of prehistoric and an 
ticipatory culture, the conviction forced itself irresist 
iblyon scholars that tbecorrect method had at last been 
discovered Problems quickly resolved themselve«, 
which theretofore dared scarcely be approached The 
most striking agreements were disclosed between the 


various types of myth and cult scattered at this very 
day over the earth among our savages and barbarians, 
and the type of myth and cult which had lam imbedded 
m the Veda as a mass of unintelligible facts, wholly ir- 
reconcilable with any interpretation derived from the 
known intellectual character of the Vedic world 

The chain of proof was thus rendered continuous 
and concUs.v, Scaocc had .uc„adad (or at loast 
waa atoaddy advancog toward auo«sa)-not by mrani 
of bare grammatical speculations or the study of San- . 
tknt root., but by which tasted at every point 

upon a b.ai. of li.ing faet-m allowing that iheie »a. 
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a certain elementary state at the 'beginning ol all civil 
isations and in disclosing the graj, early dawn anticipa 
tory of the broad daylight of their history This was a 
revelation, which — however gradually and modestly it 
asserted itself — is perhaps of even farther reaching im 
portance in the exploration of antiquity than those 
hnihant exploits of the philologist’s finished art which 
has opened the w ay to the remote recesses of Egyptian 
and Babylonian civilisation 

As a result of this discovery, a place was given to 
the religion and mythology of the Veda widely difier 
eni from that which the enthusiasm of its earlier stu 
dents had sought to assign to them The assumption 
that the Veda revealed the secret of the elementary 
formative processes of creed and cult, was thus shown 
to be as far wide of the mark, as it would have been 
to have considered the grammar of the Sanskrit, the 
complexity of which points to an infinitely long prep 
aratory history, as the elemental grammar of human 
speech The fact is, it is not true, as the supposition 
had been up to that time, that the myth building phan 
tasy of man is revealed in its natural processes lu the 
Veda, as plainly as a clock housed to glass reveals all 
Jts wheels and works The Vedic divinities, the Vedic 
sacri6ces, arc not primitive and transparent products 
of the original creative force of religion, but for the 
most part turn out, gn close scruiinisation, to be an* 
cicnt, obscure, and complex creations. 

We shall next attempt a description of the age pre 
Ceding the \cdic religion, and also of that religion 
‘tself, as both appear from the point of view here 
‘kctchcd • 
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The fundamental nature of the primary Indian re 
hgion, surviving from the very remotest antiquity and 
rising to the surface of the Vedic times as a more or 
less ruinous wreckage, is, as we have seen, 'essentially 
that of the savage’s religion ’According to this, all 
existence appears animated with spirits, whose con 
fused masses crowd upon each other, buzzing, flock 
ing, swarming along with the phantom souls of the 
dead, and act, each according to its nature, in every 
occurrence If a human being fall ill, jt is a spirit 
that has taken possession of him and imposes upon 
him his ills The patient is cured by enticing the spirit 
from him with magic A spirit dwells in the flying 
arrow He who shoots off an arrow performs a bit of 
magic which puts this spirit into action The spirits 
^ve sometimes human, sometimes animal form 
Neither form is nobler or lower than the other, for as 
yet no distinction between the human and bestial na 
ture has been made In fact, man is usually looked 
upon as descended from the animal, the tribes of men 
are called beats, wolves, snakes, and the individuals 
of the animal genus after which they are thus called 
are treated by the tribes as their blood relations 

As they move hither and thither, the spirits may 
select a domicile, abiding or temporary, in some vis 
ible object. A feather, or a bone, or a stone at differ 
ent tunes holds the spirit, and anon the spirit steals 
into a human being whom it makes ill, or throws into 
convulsions in which supernatural visions come to 
him and m which the spirit ulks through him m con 
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The {undamental nature o{ the primary Indian re 
ligion, surviving from the very remotest antiquity and 
rising to the surface of the Vedic times as a more or 
less ruinous wreckage, is, as we have seen, essentially 
that of the savage’s religion ’According to this, all 
existence appears animated with spirits, whose con 
fused masses crowd upon each other, buzzing, flock 
>ng, swarming along with the phantom souls of the 
dead, and act, each according to its nature, m every 
occurrence If a human being fall ill, it is a spint 
that has taken possession of him and imposes upon 
him his ills The patient is cured by entic ng the spint 
from him wuh magic. A spirit dwells m the fljiog 
arrow He who shoots off an arrow performs a bit of 
magic which puts this spirit into action The spints 
have sometimes human, sometimes animal form 
Neither form is nobler or lower than the other, for as 
yet no distinction beUvcen the human and bestial na 
tuxe has been made In fact, man is usually looked 
upon as descended from the animal, the tribes of men 
are called bears, wolves, snakes, and the individuals 
of the animal genus after which they are thus called 
are treated by the tribes as their blood relations 

As they mov e hither and thither, the spints may 
select a domicile abiding or temporary, m some vis 
ible object. A feather, or a bone, or a stone at differ 
ent times holds the spirit, and anon the spirit steals 
into a human being whom it makes ill, or throws into 
wavulsions m which supernatural visions come to 
hun Md in which the spint talks through him in con 
fused phrases. 
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meat and hence intensify man’s sensitiveness to the 
favorable and unfavorable phenomena of nature It is. 
therefore, the normal characteristic of vast stretches 
of historical development that the great powers of 
nature, such as the heavens, sun, moon, storm, thun 
der, and with these the terrestrial element of fire and 
the earth itself (usually first in importance in this 
class), appear as the highc-^t giiers of blessings and 
rulers of all that happens They are superior to man 
and are at a distance from him, as befits divinity For 
the embodiment of them into a living personificalioo» 
the more perfect form of man steadily secures the pref- 
erence over that of the brute It was only possible 
to deify the torpid brute so long as man failed to feel 
himself as something better than the brute 

Of course the animal figure does not disappear ah 
Bolutely and at a single blow from the midst of the 
divinities Subordinate divinities, standing in the 
background and thus remaining untouched by the 
ennobling tendencies were allpwed to retain their old 
animal form Or, an animal, which was once itself a 
gbd, might, after the god had been exalted to the div 
Dity of human form, remain to the latter as a special 
attribute, as a sort of celestial domestic animal,— as, 
for illustration, demons which were once of the shape 
of horses, being raised to gods with the shape of man, 
would thereafter appear as nding upon celestial horses 
Or, some part of the body of the original animal form 
might be retained as a part of the newer human form 
of the god , or something emblematic of the animal bn 
afSxed externally in some way, and thus retain a trace 
of the old conception which had been overthrown 
And wherever a plastic art has developed established 
forms, as in Bgypt or in Mexico, and is consequently 
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Strongly conservative id retaining venerable traditions, 
the animal gods, cut m stone, may expect to maintain 
themselves for a longer time than they could wher* 
ever, as was the case in India m the time of the Veda, 
they lived in the airy realm of the imagination 

In the same manner, the practice of considering 
stone and wood as fetishes embodying the spirits, 
while not disappearing suddenly and wholly, yet un 
avoidably withdraws irom the ioregiound The spook- 
<sh, magical conception of spirits slipping stealthily 
from one home to another in matter of every shape 
and kind loses ground The figures of the divinities 
obtain surer forms, each with peculiar outlines of its 
Own, and their dignity, at once human and super 
oatural, 1$ firmly established Though far from ap> 
proaching to that ideal of sanctity to which a later 
age wih attain, though they are slih animated by 
egotism, passions, caprices of every soit,— >yet, ac« 
companying it all, a certain amount of constancy be 
comes manifest m them, and m all their doings there 
IS evident the steady growth of connected deliberation 
and plan Very often the tendency develops of trans 
fenng to these divinities the role of kindly dispensers 
of bounties, while, on the other hand, the occupation 
of doing injury, of causing illness and harm of every 
sort, is still allotted to inferior demons, gnomes, goblm 
spirits, vihich in their essentials keep on a level ivitb 
sorcery of the earlier religion and against wluch the 
old arts of spell and exorcism are effective, — arts 
which, be it observed, are of no avail against ibe 
higher power of the new great divinities 

The intercourse of man with these new gods at 
tunes Itself to another key Ho 15 studious to gratif 
the immortals, powerful beings, willingly mcliatn^ 
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themselves to favor, when approached with gifts Ho 
invites them to food and drmk and they yield to his 
solicitation , not, however, with the bluster and din 
of the spirits exorcised by the old sorcerers, but in 
calm grandeur the invisible gods approach their ador 
ers The distinctive seal, now stamped upon cult, is 
henceforth, and for long periods of time, sacrifice and 
prayer 

It IS at this point that it becomes clear what the 
proper position of the Vedic religious belief is Not 
all perhaps, hut yet all the chief and dominant of the 
Vedic divinities are based upon a personification of 
natural forces, in forms of superhuman magnitude 
The dwelling place of the roost of them is the atmos 
phere or the heavens. The word dtvat (the god), 
which the Indians had received from the Indo Ger 
manic past and which is to be found among many of 
the related branches of the family,* meant originally 
“ the heavenly one ” And thus the belief, which ele 
vates the divinities above human kind to a heavenly 
height, was firmly fixed and long antedates the times 
of the Veda 

From It all, we see at the first glance that with the 
Veda we are dealing with a stage of development which 
must have been preceded by a long prior history And 
we find a coofiimation for such a view, which, as was 
explained above, might be expected in a case of this 
hind the types of divinities, or rather of spirits, char 
acteristic of more primitive stages of development, are 
profusely apparent throughout the world of Vedic di- 
vinities. The divinities themselves heavenly human 
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beings, exalted to a colossal magnitude, in agreement 
With the general religious thought of the Vedic age — 
retain numerous, not whoUy obliterated, marks of their 
^cient animal form Demons of animal shape, like 
‘the serpent from the earth,” “the one footed goat,” 
surround the world of man resembling divinities, and 
form a back ground for them And the gods them 
selves are, in certain ntes, — although exceptionally, as 
may be imagined, — represented fetish like as embod 
led in animals, sometimes too in inanimate objects. 
A steed represents Agni, the fleet god of fire , an ox, 
Indra, who is strong as one 

Further, there are plain relics visible lO the Veda 
the belief so characteristic of the savage races the 
belief in the blood relationship between certain human 
laimlies and certain ammal species 

Again, in India as elsewhere, there appear along 
With the grand divinities, which are mainly beneficent 
and are raised by the advance of thought to purer 
forms, those spmts by which the savage imagines he 
*s encircled They are those cobolds, malicious spntes, 
spirits of illness, which we may say belong to the 
Stone Age of religion, which are obdurate to any his 
toncal growth, and jet are found with the same char- 
actenstics among all peoples , gliding about in human 
and animal forms and misshapes — by day and by night, 
but especially night — everywhere, but with a marked 
partiality for cross roads, grave jards, and other such 
dismal places , stealing into man, cheating him, con- 
fusing his mind, gnawing at his flesh, sucking up his 
blood, waj laj mg his w omen, drinking up the milk of his 
cows. And finally, along with these spirits, and cbarac 
tenstic of the same primitive notions, there appear, in 
the belief of the Veda, the souls of the dead, — those of 
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are all very powerful, very glorious, very wise, very 
ready in aid They all stand out in uniformly Ti 
tame stature, each one like his fellows, but poor in the 
possession of that matchless beauty m which the Greek 
saw his gods standing glorious before him Zeus knits 
his dark brows, his ambrosial locks tumble forwards, 
and the Olympic heights tremble , the barbaric god of 
the Veda “whets his horns and shakes them power 
fully like a bull,’ the same sort of expression as that 
with which an early Chaldaic hymn, standing at about 
the same point oi evolution, says of its god, “that he 
lifts his horns like a wild bull ’ As yet, religious thought 
and feeling have not advanced the idea of divinity 
from the point of grandeur to that of infinity, fro® 
power to omnipolency, and have not m pattsculw 
taken the step from multiplicity to unity 

A tinglt God IS created by a history like that of the 
Old Testament, which, in the stress of great national 
experiences, m triumph and in defeat, so intimately 
binds a people with the divinity that controls its des 
twiy, that beside it all other gods disappear Or, a 
tingle God may be created by reflexion seeking over 
and beyond the heights and depths of existence the 
one loftiest height or the one inmost germ oi all things 
The foimer is the god of heroes and patnots , the 
latter the still, calm divinity of the solitary speculator 
But the bards of the Veda were neither patriots not 
philosophers The peace and comfortable existence 
of ancient India, the dispassionate character of the 
popular soul, to which a deep and intense attachment 
to Its own national existence remained unknown, were 
but rarely disturbed by national misfortunes or pas 
sions such as those with which the history of Israel is 
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filled * And that imptilse of philosophical reflexion 
toward unity m the confusion of phenomena is as yet 
foreign to the age whose religious beliefs we are here 
describing Such an impulse does not begin to show 
Itself until the time of some of the latest poems of the 
Rig veda, then, however, growing in the succeeding 
to irresistible strength 

The same multiplicity of gods, therefore, prevails 
•n the Veda as of old — not the clean cut result of a 
methodical partition, so to speak, of the administra 
tive offices of the world s affairs among divine officials, 
but the complex product of manifold histoncal pro- 
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cesses, of a kind of “struggle for existence ’’ between 
ideas, on the one hand, whose value for the religious 
consciousness has dwindle away but which often 
maintain themselves more or less by a sheer faculty of 
pertinacity and those ideas which press into promi 
nence through being favored by the advance of intel 
lectual and material life 

A final very marked characteristic of these divini 


ties IS that the phantasy of their adorers by no means 
raised them to the highest level of moral majesty as 
they did lo positions of the greatest power and highest 
blory This step of incopiparable importance in the 
evolution of religion—the association of the ideas of 
God and good— as yet can be descried in but a few 
taint signs and this state most surely marks the reli 
gion as still a barbaric one At this stage the thing 
most essential to the needs of the devout is that the 
God be a strong and kindly ruler and of an easily m 
nuenced disposition But how was it "possible that 
the mighty thundeter of pre Vedic times, or the mighty 
warrior and bestower of blessings of the Vedic reli 
gion, Indra, should he fotmM of other ethical stufl 
than they, whose image he was the terrestrial gran^/s 
seigniuri ? The savage battles which fill his existence 
alternate with savage adventures of love and drink 
Very little does he inquire into the sinfulness or recti 
tude of mankind . but all the more is he desirous of 
knowing who has slaughtered oxen on his altar and 
brought as an offering his favorite drink the intoxi 
eating soma, whose streams “pour into him as rivers 
into the ocean.- and “fill hi* belly, head, and arms ” 
And ,t occasionally happens that he .s not over par 
t^cular about remembering the wishes which h.s wor 
shippers have preferred in their prayers, as when re 
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fortune, illness, death He suffers his forgiveness and 
pardon to shield the penitent, who make effort to ap 
pease him 

In a song of the Rig veda, a guilt laden one, pur 
sued by disaster, ones “I commune thus with my 
self When may I again approach Varuna? What 
offering will he deign to accept, without showing an 
ger? When shall I, my soul reviving behold again 
his favor? Humbly, as a servant, will I make repara 
tion to him, merciful that he is, that I may be once 
more blameless To them that are thoughtless, the 
god of the Aryans has given prudence , wiser than the 
knowing man, he advances them to riches ' -* 

Varuna is here called the Aryan god The hie 
torian however can hardly approve the bard s claim, 
for 1 believe we can discover m the apparently Ar 
yan form of this god the signs of an un Aryan denva 
tion This much at all events is certain that faith 
in their chief protector of the right extends backward 
into the epoch when the ancestors of the Indians 
still formed one people with the ancestors of the 
Iranians, as they hesitated on the threshold of the 
Indian peninsula This god appears among the Indo 
Iranians as Varuna, among the Iranians (m the rc 
ligion of Zoroaster) as the chief ruler of alt that is 
good, Ahura Mazda, or Ortnuzd We cannot trace 
Varuna beyond the age of the Indo Iranians into the 
prior time of the Indo Europeans Among the related 
peoples, like the Greeks or Teutons, we find no signs 
of him. Much, on the contrary, seems to roe to agree 
m favor of the view that the Indo Iranians had re 
ceived this god from without, from the regions sub 
jeet to Babylonian civilisation If i am right m this 
conjecture, is it to be looked upon as merely form 
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mam theme about •which the whole spiritual life ol 
the poets of the Rig veda revolves To them the sac- 
rifice IS the embodiment of all mysteries, the symbol 
ol all the most important and prolound of the phe 
nomena of life “By means sacrifices, the gods 
offered sacrifices, — those were the first of all laws, 
says the Rig Veda 

The external marks of the Vedic sacn’fice are so 
far simple, that as yet all the elements are wanting to 
It which follow in the tram of urban life and espc 
cially ol the development ol the fine arts There af® 
no temples, no images of the divinities The cult of 
shepherd tribes, whose migratory manner of life has 
not yet entirely become a fixed one, is as yet satisfied 
with a very simple altar,— established with the same 
facility everywhere, — the level, cleared greensward, 
over which soft grass is strewn, about the holy fires 
as a resting place ior the invisible gods, who quickly 
collect from the atmospheric regions around 

But there is no lack of artful embellishment of an 
other kind m the Vedic sacrifice,— or even ol an over 
embellishment, according to Oriental cijstom The 
song of praise and prayer, delivered at the sacrifice, 
IS fashioned after the rules ol an elaborate ait, grow 
ing ever more intricate It is overladen with obscure 
allusions, m which theological mysticism parades its 
acquaintance ■with tbe hidden depths and crannies of 
things divme To utter such a prayer and to'offer up 
such a sacrifice not every one is called or fitted whom 
the inner impulse moves, but only the trained priest, 
one belonging to certain families who have formed an 
exclusive spiritual caste from time immemorial, — (he 
priest who alone is accounted equal to the perilous, 
sacred duty of eating of the sacrificial feast, and to 
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<^nak the soma, the intoxicating dnnk of the gods. 
At sacrificial ceremonies of greater importance pnests 
of this kind, appear itt throngs,, singing, reciting, and 
performing the immense number of prescribed acts 
With that painful, purely external nicety which is pe 
t^uliar to every cult standing at this point o! histoncal 
devefopmeoc.'and the displacement of which fay the 
>nner soul life is everywhere the product of protracted 
5ater evolution 

Religious ceremony of this sort is, indeed far from 
^’aving attained to the ••aflair of ccnsctcnte of the de 
vout belieter — to the elevation of a force which exalts 
clarifies his inner life Jt is — conducted on a 
I^rge scale and with reference <o human interests as a 
whole->-simpiy what the cult of sorcery of an earlier 
had been in a small way and with reference to 
some particular human want a practice which any 
OBo, who could bear the expense, might have put into 
iBotion for himself by the skilled practitioner, to en 
I'ich one’s self, to prolong life, to avert sickness and 
all harm 

But here there is repeated, in matters purely of 
cult, the same charactenstic which confronted us in 
another connexion Alongside of and interwoven with 
the formations which carry the special imprint of \ edic 
culture, everywhere and ofteO m compact masses, 
(here are the remains of hoary constructions, traceable 
(o remoter and even to remotest times. As just re 
marked, it is a peculiarity of the \edic cult of the 
sacrihce, that it concerns itself chietly with human in 
terests viewed as a whole , but still it was an unavoid* 
able retention, that the supernatural forces should be 
put into action, upon occasion for i*idividual and par* 
ucular situations, ta behalf of want or sudeneg at some 
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particular moment It is here that the old witchcial' 
especially retained whatever was left to it ot its former 

’ to 
to 
lad 

recourse still, as in former ages, to fire, which con 
sumes the hostile thing, or to water which washes it 
away, or he chased the spirits away with dm and 
alarms, blows and bow shot He who wished to pro 
duce ram, proceeded much like the ram conjurer 
among the savages ot our day He put on black robes 
and slew m sacrifice some black colored beast, m or 
det to attract the black clouds with which it was de 
signed to cover the sky , or he threw herbs into the 
water that the grass of bis pastures might be splattered 
by the divine waters He who wished to prepare him 
self for particularly holy rites, acted just as the mod 
ern savage does, when he strives to transport himself 
into the exalted state in which man may enjoy com 
munion with the gods One about to perform the sac 
Tifice of the soma, prepared himself lor his holy labor, 
clad in dark colored skins, muttering in stuttering 
speech, fasting until ’there is nothing left m him, 
nothing but skin and bones till the black pupil disap 
pears from his eye, maintaining his position beside 
the magic fire which frightened away the evil demons, 
thus producing within him the necessary condition of 
inner fever (Japai^, a practice, which lies in the midst 
of the Vedic ritual as an unintelligible relic of by gone 
ages but which a modern American Indian or a Zulu 
would comprehend at once, since very similar customs 
are familiar to him 

Thus the religion and the cult of the Veda point 
on the one hand to the past of the savage teligjon , on 


importance, m the Yedic age He who wished 
drive away evil spirits, or the substance supposed 
have brought an illness, or, similarly, some guilt, h 
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H aving m the preceding essay sought to establish 
the position -which the earliest form of the Indian 
religion properly occupies m the great process of the 
evolution of religion, the task presents itself of at 
tempting to fix a similar historical position for a later 
stage of the same growth, namely for ancient Bud 
dhism, — one of those structures m the history of re 
ligion which, as a complete expression of deepest 
content, may well be classified with the classic types 
of human religion and human pursuit of salvation 

I 

The prevailing mood and even more yet, the forms 
of mental expression in which the thought and life of 
the mendicant Buddhist monks revolved possess an 
almost contemporary double upon Greek soil the ere 
ations of the West and the East corresponding closely 
to each other to an astonishing degiee, in matters the 
most essential as well as m the most subordinate, even 
to the coming of rally words about which the religious 
consciousness loves to concentrate, or to the drawing 
of similes which aim to make the grand direction of 
events m some sort palpable to the imagination, and 
which, while apparently of inferior import, often really 
belong to the most powerful factors of religion 
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It IS plainly no mere accident that a harmony be 
tween the ideas of two people, so widely separated 
both m space and national characteristics, should be 
so much more strongly and variously accentuated, 
just at the period of evolution of which we are here 
speaking, than it was before that time The myth 
building imagination which holds sway during the 
earlier periods, proceeds without aim or method upon 
Its course It receives its impulse from chance, acci 
dent combines in it capriciously materials widely di 
vergent m character, as if at play, accident pours 
'nto Its lap, out of a copious horn, forms which are 
sometimes of noteworthy depth and meaning, some 
t>mes absurd, but which are ever changing and dis 
placing each other But when reflexion, presently 
developing into sustained and systematic mvestiga 
hon, takes a grasp of some Armness and certainty on 
the problems of the cosmos and human existence, (he 
scope of possibilities contracts However untrained 
the Bund may be in this age, jet the things that ap 
Poar to It perforce as realities, go far to compel hu 
man ideas into a fixed and constrained course like 
^ stream into its bed, and thus the most manifold 
hneaments, showing remarkable resemblances to each 
other, are similarly impressed upon analogous courses 
of thought m widelj different parts of the world, as 
v^as the case with chose which preoccupied the Greek 
and Indian minds 

Being whollj without any knowledge as to the time 
hmitations of Vcdic antiquity, we can hardly attempt 
to estimate the number of centuries Ijing between 
the origin of the Kig \eda hjmns and the rise of Bud 
dha, the founder of the Buddhistic monastic order 
we ha% e sufHcieot reason to fix the latter e% ent as 
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having taken place id the latter half of the sixth ccn* 
tury before Christ The religious movements which 
prepared the way for it and created a sort of Bud 
dhistic atmosphere before the appearance of Buddha, 
must certainly have occupied a length of time which 
IS to be measured by centuries So much is certain 
that great historical changes occurred in India be 
tween the age of the bards who sang at the Vedic 
altars, and that of the Buddhistic monastic thinkers 
The tribes who had originally settled as shepherds m 
the northwest corner of the peninsula, and who were 
still close to the gates by which they had shortly be 
fore entered India, had in the meantime penetrated 
still farther Having taken possession of a broad do 
mam stretching down the Ganges, the period of tni 
gratioo and of conquest over the obscure aborigines 
is over Cities have long since risen in the midst of 
the villages m which had lived the herd owners of the 
older time, — some of them were great municipalities, 
seats of all the commotion and activity of splendid 
despotic Oriental courts, where commerce and manu 
factures are highly developed, where life receives aest 
from a voluptuously refined luxury, and where have be 
come established sharp social didetentiations of rich 
and poor, master and slave The conditions have 
thus been prepared, where, abandomng gradually the 
careless and aimless existence, for the day as it w. ere, 
of the earlier period, the human mmd of the new pe 
nod now becomes maturer and more thoughtful, may 
begin to weave a connected fabnc of reflexions upon 
the import, the end, and the value of human existence 
Accordinglj , in India, very similarly and at almost 
the same time as m Greece, edificesoi spiritual thought 
and doctrine arise which soar to a height far above 
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certatn particular individuals, dominating personal 
ities, who, however, can be the leading spirits that 
they are only because they express with the greatest 
energy in their own persons the same life and action 
that animates their companions 

Thus, in sharp contrast with the great mass of the 
unenlightened, there is developed the type of half 
heroic, half philosophic heroes or virtuosi A concep 
tion of this sort is hardly conceivable in a time like 
that of the Veda, or of Homer True, he who had 
dist nguished himself as a hoe bard, or as an expert 
sacrificer, or as an adept and successful priest and 
sorcerer, may have had his honors m that age, too But 
he was always nothing more than the tj pe of a genus, a 
prominent expert in the use of the tools of the religious 
trade which had represeptatives everywhere But the 
men whom we are now looking at are something very 
different They were, or so appeared to be, persons 
who possessed a distinctive stamp of their own , they 
were sublime pathfinders, pioneers, not to be com 
pared with other mortals, steeped in the powers of a 
peculiar mystical completeness and perfection 

It IS a part of the essential character of such meu 
that they are conceivable to the creed of their follow 
eis only in the singular The name of such a single 
individual is needed as a rally cry around which the co 
endeavorers can unite , and if such a personage never 
actually existed, recourse is had to the dim recesses 
of the mythical past for one of the obscurely grandiose 
names of that misty world, and around it are concen 
trated their spiritual possessions in which men find 
such great bliss and often consolation 

Whilst the personal position of the devotee with 
reference to his religious bebei is thus undergoing 
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modification and becoming a very different one, the 
matter and content of the belief, too, is at the same 
time assuming a new aspect 

Those supernatural giants, who were the gods of 
the older age, now cease to govern the world accord 
mg to human like caprices The government is trans 
ferred to powers of another kind, which, although they 
Were well known ere this, in a primitive form, to the 
intellect, leave the low, contracted sphere of super 
stition and advance to the heights of thought, which 
afford a wider vision — forces and substances which 
are put m action by the mechanism of an impersonal 
necessity, their action being the kernel of the cosmic 
procesa Itself 

These forces and substances are, of course, very 
<iifferent, indeed, from those which modern learning 
recognises as the recondite fundamental factors of be 
mg and happening As the products of an analysis, 
which has still to learn the task of being thorough, 
*hey are rather the most prominent and first notice 
able of the light and shadow masses of the universe, 
natural laws and impulses which most frequently press 
upon his attention Thus, the physical elements like 
Water and fire, members which exert so much attrac 
tive force upon the intellect m the youthful period of 

human mind, the great impulses of love and hatred, 
the fluctuation of happening (becoming) and being 
’i^ith Its immutable calm Substances and forces, of 
which the importance varies with place and people, 
but which, taken as a whole, have everywhere the 
same appearance, and therefore belong properly to 
the same category of reflexions upon the world and its 

course 

The human soul is the special object to which this 
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incipient rumination now more and more directs ifseH 
To tho'e ages of spiritual childhood, wholly precjccu 
pied with phenomena, the outer world, follows th^ P®' 
nod of youth, which gradually becomes introspec**''®> 
with all the earnestness of youth, all its sense of ht’°o*’» 
Its heaving bosom panting with the thirst after bo^^tid 
less ideals The ego is subjected to investigation 
see if the secret cannot be found in it for the 
ment of those ideals There is a growing desii® 
find a clue for the labyrinth of the phenomena of t^® 
soul Efforts are made to dissect its parts or foi'®®8> 
to comprehend the influences mutually exertecl W 
them upon each other , to observe the entrance 
cessation of the soul’s various functions • 

Of foremost importance in these new hne^s of 
thought IS the idea of the migration of the soul Tt’ue, 
this idea does not suddenly step forth, full grown 

the doctrine appear everywhere to be traceable tP 
dawn of religion , that the soul of the deceasec) 
make its dwelling place, temporarily or permane*J*^y' 
in animals, plants, or in other things of every so^*' *8 
a belief spread over the whole world among pei^pl®® 
of low civilisation 


It was reserved lor the subtler refinement of ^f’® 
age we are now speaking of, however, to impress 
the strongest kind of emphasis the additional 
upon this doctrine, of its continuation through en^^^®®® 
stretches of futurity, the horror of eternal futilit/i 
exhaustible endurance 


The hitherside of life, which had circumscf*^®*^ 
almost all the hopes and desires of the ancients, uow 
appears petty and meanmgless, being contrasted with 
the vast spaces beyond , the terrestrial life becorJ’®® ® 
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Were place ol preparation Whatever bf good one 
^ performed here below, whatever of sm committed, 
Will redound to him over there, perhaps infinitely 
Wagnified, — as reward or punishment 

la the literature of an age working on this idea, 
the type of voyages to the nether world and hell, plays 
* prominent part not the mere tales of story tellers 
as in the time of the Odjssey, but writings animated 
With the purpose of picturing vividly to the senses the 
awfulness and the inexorability of the punishment to 
he surely expected in the hereafter for even small 
transgressions Throughout is dominant an austere, 
even anxious solicitude, to preserve the personal ego 
from contammation, even the most trifiisg, m order 
*0 s*cure for it a completeness and perfection which 
^ill impart confidence and hope to it while upon the 
(lark journey of the hereafter But the chief good, 
which belongs to such a complete perfection, — the 
objective point to which those journeys tend, — is the 
final release from the soul s migration, the exaltation 
of self over all finite rewards and punishments, the 
entrance of the soul into the world of things eternal 
It IS part of the character of the age here portrayed 
“-that which we have called the spiritual youth of 
man — that it can recognise as its objective point only 
an absolute one,~one embracing within itself the ab 
splute perfection As soon as the intellect grows fond 
of absorbing itself in the antitheses of the transitory 
and the eternal, of happening and being it is unavoid 
able that the destiny of everything incomplete, imper 
fected, should appear to be swept along 10 the stream 
of the incessant process of becoming and passing 
away But in the existence of the perfect, all move 
ment in the sense of change, which necessarily cleav es 
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to the concept of the unattained goal or summit, must 
have ended, and the dwelling place of the perfect 
must he m some sphere which spreads over and above 
the inappeasable unrest of the imperfect 

But who IS it that may attain to this highest goal? 
The answer might be and was given “He who had 
been purihed by special consecrations, by the observ 
ance of special mysterious regulations, and even by 
the precepts of sorcery ” But in this age, everything 
necessarily led to a new turn of belief Mention has 
been made of how, in those contracted circles where 
the thoughts just laid down were cultivated, the think 
er s self appreciation and seriousness induced a grow 
tng consciousness of his differentiation from and su 
penonty to those who were without the pale, the 
thoughtless, the blind That world of eternal things 
IS intelligible only to the thinker And the thinker 
alone, therefore, m^y participate therein True, the 
motive dating from a fat remoter time, which was 
allowed to the good man, — even the commonplace 
member of society, so long as he is good, — that of the 
hope of reward in the hereafter, has not lost all of its 
old effectiveness But it is subordinate to the more 
powerful motive, that the chief and incomparable sal 
vation m a world, of which but the few have knowl 
edge, can accrue, not to the poor m spirit, but only 
to those elect few, the thinkers, whose whole life is 
directed to the one puisuit of shaking off terrestrial 
imperfections, and of thus achieving a citizenship m 
the empire of things eternal 

There is necessarily much of the local color want 
ing to our portrayel of these views, — much of all the 
concrete reality For the purpose has been to trace 
the general outline of a particular stage of religious 
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evolution common alike to India and Greece This 
general abstract assumed concrete shape in India in 
Buddhism and its kindred forms, in Greece in a 
movement first manifest under the cloak of the an- 
cient mysteries, presently struggling again and again 
toward precision and clearness of thought, as the re- 
flective mind strives to tear the veils which obstruct 
*ts vision, only to fall back as often into the former 
tWihght of mysteries again, — all the forms of this 
movement, however, breathing forth the same spirit, 
the Wishing one’s self out of this transitory world into 
the eternal world • 

Here, prominently, the mysteries of Orpheus pre 
themselves to notice that mysterious doctrtoe 
and cult of sects concentrating about the much fabled 
Qame of the bard of Thrace Dating, as it appears, 
{torn the sixth century before Christ, and cultivated 
at Athens, and many other places, especiallyin the 
Greek colonies of Lower Italy, this doctrine and cult 
sought to prepare its devotees, as '‘The Pure,” for 
the future glory by ceremonies of consecration, sacred 
teaching, and the holy orders* of the •• Orphean Life.” 
Gur knowledge of (be peculiar ideas of this cult is 
^ cry limited But whoever approaches the little vv hich 
has been preserved, with the dogmas and the poetry 
of the Indian mendicant monks in mind, will often be 
surprised, at coming upon what seems a bit of Bud- 
dhism in the midst of Greek civilisation 


Alongside of the Orphean mysteries, and closely 
related to them, stands the sect of Pythagoreans, cs 
tabhshed by and named after a man whose povserfuj 


i««If sub 
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deeply {orcelul personality shines through the mist of 
a meagre legendary tradition with astonishing clear- 
ness Whilst the best hnown characteristic of the 
Pythagorean speculations is the attempt to discover 
m numbers the most secret and essential kernel of all 
things, yet our attention here is chiefly to be directed 
to the efforts of these closely confederated companions 
to liberate the soul of its imprisonment (for as such 
they looked upon corporeal existence), apd from the 
bonds of the soul s migration 

We cannot attempt here to follow the current of 
these religious philosophical speculations in the Greece 
of the sixth and fifth centuries B C , through all its 
various ramiflcatioos It is, however, to be mentioned 
that the influence of the Orphean and Pythagorean 
ideas continues clearly recognisable, up to the very 
acme of all Greek thought, up to Plato s time Plato's 
conceptions as to the chief aims of human existence 
stand 10 closest contact with those of his mystic pred 
ecessors True, it is with a strength of which the 
latter fall far short, that his intellect attempts to break 
the shackles of creed and imagination, and to gain the 
conquest of a complete scieotific certainty But quickly 
enough — soonest of all in the problems of the human 
soul and its future destiny — he, too, finds that he has 
goUea to the boundary lines ol those regions, the en 
trance to which is barred to even the philosopher’s 
cognition and proof 

It IS Plato s fashion not to stop for such a reason 
When the dialectician halts, the poet begins to speak 
and in pictures of profound beauty, the poesy of Plato 
unrolls Its grand views of the hereafter, the subterran 
ean realm of the shades, and the realm of light and 
eternal ideas. He is accustomed to fortify himself by 
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an appeal to V7hat he has heard “from men and wo 
®cn'Rho are wise m things divine”, what Pindar and 
tnany other of the poets, “such of them as are in 
spired, ’ have uttered , but it is especially the Orphe 
ans from whose dark wisdom he loves on such occa 
sions to draw half mantled and half revealed matter, 
•mages from the same realm, intermediate between 
thought and invention, in the twilight of which the 
creations of Buddhism, too, have their being 

We shall next throw a glance at the chief features 
of both the Indian and the Greek chains of thought, in 
which embodiments of the type just described in the 
history of religion may be recognised The close re 
lationship between the two sets of ideas will be con 
hnned throughout 


IL 

' In both Greece and India, societies of devotees 
were formed They gave themselves a name which 
served to remind them of their real or suppose 
founder, from Orpheus or Pythagoras, just as the 
” monk disciples of the son of the Sbakya i 
close communion with each oUicr, and separate rom 
the masses without, they strive after a salvation which 
they hope to attain upon the strength of their 
parucular doctrine and their own particular inlellec 
tual and spiritual discipline. 

True,— as one ol the more recent historians of these 

Greek developments has already observed,— the seg 

regation of these sectaries from the world waso a 
much milder character in Greece than m 
tcspondiog to the di0ereDces in the national chaxac 
texs. Among the Buddhists the religious idea talcs 
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possession o£ the whole life of devotees, with unlim 
ited force and austerity It destroys their mundane 
existence, with a logical consistency as thoroughly 
merciless as ever any idea has destroyed man s en 
joyment of temporal life 

In the sacred legend, the royal scion, who after 
wards becomes the Buddha, thirsting for the life spi 
ritual, flees at night from his palace, where, recum 
bent upon a flower strewn couch, his young wife lies 
slumbering, a young mother, beside her their first and 
newly born son whom the lather has not yet beheld 

Possibly without any credibility in the ordinary 
histoncal sense this legend nevertheless possesses a 
complete intrinsic veracity The Buddhist, being 
most deeply agitated by his craving for redemption, 
abandons home and wealth, wife and child they are 
bonds chaining him down to earthly life He wanders 
from place to place, a homeless beggar 

In Greece, there is greater moderation True, the 
communities searching for redemption, in Greece too, 
consider the present world as a place of uncleanness, 
of imprisonment but there is no very great serious 
ness in their efforts to escape from this thraldom 
Outwardly they continue to observe the duties and 
enjoy the pleasures of every day life, and are satisfied 
with the practice of securmg inwardly a release from 
the limitations of such a hie by the gecret power of 
the mystic doctrine and the mystic cult 

Whatever the peculiarities of the different sets of 
ideas evolved by these pious communities, the one 
feature is common to them all this world appears to 
all of them as a gloomy domain of dissension and suf 
fenag The symbolism of the Orpheans has it that 
Dionysus, the divinity, is torn to pieces by Titans 
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tie blessed unity of all Being undergoes the evil fate 

of disintegration 

Another Greel. conception, of the sixth century B 
» discerns m the matenal existence of thingsa guilt, 
^ heavens and all worlds, issuing from unity and in 
having become guilty of wrong, must pay the 
Penalty and do penance therefor, resolving themselves 
sgaxQinto the components from which they onginaJJj 
mto being 

One noticeable trait is introduced mto the appraisal 
of this existence by speculations which are traceable 
^t of all to the great obscure Ephesian, Heraclitus 
“All things are in flux,*' — all being is a contmuous 
self mutatjoa “Into the same stream we 
step and yet do not step , we are and are not. ’ This 
testless flux of becoming and passing away again is 
cbaractenstie of the human soul, which essenti 
IS identical with the least corporeal of the ele 
meats, Are As the existence of flame is a contmumg 
death and re generation, so the soul lives in the cease 
lesa production and passing awa}, in the ceaseless 
ebbing and flowing of its elements. Its apparently 
undisturbed continuity of identity is a deception. 

True, Heraclitus himself, buo>ant and active by 
nature, did not tint this doctrine with the gIoom> color 
of lamentation that human destiny was therefore all 
aim To^q made up of suflenog But to thinkers, 
who were inchned to look upon the continuity and 
constancj of a supreme eternal being as the sole satis 
factory reply to their inquiries regarding the end of 
human hie, this philosophical abstraction cooceming 
the nature of matenal existence was identical uilh de- 
spair in Its utter and hopeless empuness. Thus, to 
Rato, IS a world of unmatenaJ seeming Ventj 
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Moreover, we find here exactly the same apphca 
ti6a of tfie aforeroeutioned fundamental philosophical 
'lews that we do in Heraclitus In both cases they 
applied to the soul and its life “Disciples'” 
^)s Buddha, “ That which is called soul, or spirit, or 
reason, is ever changing and becoming something else, 
^ceaselessly, day and night, constantly going through 
process of becoming and of ceasing to be ” 

A dialogue of a later time, very remarkable m a 
^stoncal regard, reproducing throughout the early 
Buddhistic views, treats of these thoughts m greater 
‘detail It IS the conversation of a holy man with King 
Mihnda(the Greek Prince Menander, well known from 
coins), who, It seems likely, ruled over the Northwest 
of India about loo B C Strongly reminding one of 
Heraclitus, it compares life, persooahtj, to a fiame. 
'*\VheD, O great King, a mao lights a candle, will not 
^0 candle bum through the night ? ’ Yes, sire ' it 

Will bum through the night ” — “ How, then ? O great 
' Is the flame dunog the first watch of the night 
the same that it is in the second watch? ' — “No, sire' 
hut the light burned the whole night, adhering to 
the same matter ' — “So, also, O great King, the chain 
of the elements of things is joined together One ele 
°icnt IS always coming into being, another is always 
ceasing and passing awa> Without beginmng, with 
out end, the chain continues to be joined together ” 

The identity of the Greek and Indian ideas con 
ccming the nature and deslufles of the human soul ex 
tends Still further What are the effects upon those 
ideas of tlus all dominant, pain bringing law which 
subjects ever>ihing to the fate of coming into being 
only to pass awaj again? Both the Greek thinkers 
and tl e Buddhists alike answer this ijuestion by postu 
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latiDg the doctrine ol the migration of the soul Death 
IS followed by a new birth — not necessarily m human 
form, both the dnme and the animal are deemed pos 
sible, this re birth is followed again by death, and this 
by re birth so that the one life is merely an infinites- 
imal bnk in a vast chain of hves, to be bound up m 
which IS a great misfortune. 

The Orpheans symbohse the migration of the soul 
by means of a circle or wheeL They speak of the 
wheel of fate and of butb, the final end of existence 
seems to them to be 

To tolcose «ac a lelt tfoni tba CKcU *a4 Sreiiie oaew {reod l»Bi» 

In the inscription of a small gold plate taken from 
a tomb near the ancient Sybaiis, the soul of the buried 
person, an Orphean, for whom the claim of final re 
lease from the migration of the soul is made, exclaims 
“AiUst I hor« ten (ren (b« circle »{ Ul. ihe totl-lcden nfiO'* 

Imagine the rhythm of these hexameters turned 
into the irregular movement of the Indian SUia metre, 
aud one might imagine himself in the very midst of 
the Buddhistic poetry A Buddhist proverb sa>s. 

** Lost CO ibe watcliM ai ilic oicLt. 

To the aacary avaod rer loof ib« rood. 

To bia. *bosmi>o«>eeln(S sLcSta 
Load 1* Uie (crmcolof laii olbinb^* 

And another expression, which is put into the 
mouth of Buddha, at the point when — his trials and 
struggles over— he has achieved the knowledge of sal 
vation He is triumphing in the fact that he has pen 
etrated the designs of the wicked foe, those evil poaers 
ruling terresuial tbmgs,wbo unremittingly axe ever re- 
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constructing the corporeal house, the body, and whom 
6 has succeeded m putting away from himself 

In vain the en^ieta road 
Of rebixth X have wandered 
In vain have sought life a builder, 

An ill is this tale of buth 

House-builderi found 70U are I ' 

You II build no more the bonss 
Your timbers are all broken 
Destroyed the house s spires 
The heart — escaped from earth— 

Has compassed the aim of ila search.' 


the 


And m the same way that the Orpheans symbolise 
continuous existence of the migrating soul by 


Weans of a circle or wheel, so too the Buddhists speak 
cl the “wheel of lives " Buddhistic pictures usually 


portray this wheel of existence m such manner that a 


stage of existence is symbolically shown between every 


pair of spokes, as the human kingdom, the animal 
^wgdom, heaven, hell , beside the wheel is the form 
of Buddha, who, as one redeemed, stands without the 


revolution of existences 


In the dialogue above cited. King Milinda asks the 
holy man for a parable which shall give a notion of 
the interminable, beginningless migration of the soul 
Thereupon the holy man draws a circle on the ground 
and asks “ Has this circle any end, great King ? ” — 
"It has not, sire I” — That is the same as the circle 
made by the course of births,” the holy man teaches 
him “Is there then any end to its succession?” — 
"There IS not, sire !” 

And as the Orphean doctrine had it that be who 
Was redeemed “had down from the circle," so an early 
Buddhistic proverb says 
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picture of his previous forms of existence, through 
hundreds of thousands of births, passes m review be 
fore the soul of Buddha. Tales, recording adventures 
of the most variegated colors from these past exist 
ences of Buddha himself, of his disciples and enemies, 
accompanied with lessons and applications of every 
sort, are among the most cherished elements of popu 
lar Buddhistic literature Hundreds of re births are 
recounted of Buddha, now as a king, again as a devout 
hermit, or as a courtier, or as a god, or as a lion, an 
ape, a fish And it is well known how inestimable is 
the value of these stories and fables to the folk lore 
studies of our own time — seeing that the motive of 
them frequently reappears, scattered over the whole 
earth. 


til 

Opposed to the realm of (be migration of the soul 
with all its sufferings, there is, for Greek and Indian 
thinkers alike, a world of freedom, of the complete 
cessation of all suffering Whilst the youthful human 
mmd of the earl> ages perceived in power and victor}, 
to wealth and long life, the chief )0}S of life, the su 
preme end of life is now salvation from the misery of 
becoming and passing away, rest in the calm glory of 
eteroit} 

Among the Greeks, as we hav e seen, the Orpheans 
speak of •* releasing one’s self from the circle,” and of 
“taking flight from (be circle” Plato pictures the 
soul as being rescued from its wanderings and enter 
ing into “the community of the divine, the pure, the 
true to ilscU ” At one time, it is the negative forui 
which this ideal assumes the release from the suder 
trg of existence. At another, it is the positive form 
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sufier a quietus to be imposed upon his questions ^bout 
the existence of him who has won salvation “What 
IS not revealed by me, suffer it to remain unreveal®'^ 

As to the ideas concerning the way by whicP ^be 
final highest aim was to be attained — in Greece they 
rapidly developed in matter and profundity 
thought still remained essentially under the inflii®°^® 
of religious creations which carry the style of rerf^*^®^ 
antiquity We know what is the customary practice 
in the cult of uncivihsed peoples, for one who ?esks 
to acquire supernatural power or to ward off evil 
or death bringing things of witchcraft He fast? > be 
withdraws into solitude , he avoids everything bas 
any relation with death or similar penis, as food i^bich 
for some reason or other is considered to be conn®®^**^ 
with the kingdom of death , by various means b® ®^ 
cites within himself ecstatic conditions This tech*>“l'^* 
lA \’ne •ptimili\e smtwet a an, app'ntSi 'lo tiew 
poses, maintained itself in Greece as elsewhere ^^*b 
indomitable pertinacity 

It bas been justly observed, that a figure hk^ ^bat 
of Epimenides — an adept master of mystical 
flourishing about 600 B C , and celebrated tlirouSbout 
all Greece, — bears a number of traits which chat*^®*®*^ 
ISC perfectly the type of the savage medicine 
fasts and solitude, mystic intercourse with the 
long ccstacies, in which he gams liis “entbii^'^®^*^ 
wisdom ” The intcidiclion of food and— if this fthno 

logical expression be permissible the observal*®® 

taboos of Narious kinds, among which is very 


nent the aversion to all things which m any w'^y 
mind one ef the domain of death, these arc a 


% chicle for the spiritual endeavors both of ihcOrpb®^"* 


ind of the P) thagoreans 
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from the confusing superabundance of form of the 
material world, it was thought, a presentiment or fore 
taste might be en]0} ed of the final termination of all 
transitonness One of the old Buddhist monkish 
poets sings 

^ Wlicn the tbimaerclond its dmm Awakes 
Fast the raw sweeps « er ibe b rd a swift palha. 

And in qu et monata a cave the monk 


lA'kes aIoit{ the Sowery bank of streams 
Wb ch the forest a motley garland crowns 
He fosters roeery wtapped in bl ssfnl calm. 

No joy eeet canbefind like (bat I 

But that which before all other things, gives re 
lease from earthly suffering is the complete subjection 
of desire, of ' that thirst which but leads from one re 
birth to another re birth, ’ — the attainment of the put^ 
and highest knowledge 

“Who conquers it— that despicable thirst, which 
It 13 difficult to escape m this world — from him all sul 
fenng drops like drops of water from the lotus flower 
But this thirst which accompanies earthly exist 
ence may be subdued through knowledge,— that knowl 
edge nhich discovers the misery of the fate of be 
coming, merely to pass away again, and reveals the 
cessation thereof m the escape from this world Smct 
the value or worthlessness of life depends upon the 
fateful play of great cosmic powers, the endeavor of 
the devout, the sage, is directed no longer to the ob 
ject of securing the goods of this world through the 
friendship of benevolent gods, but to the aim of p®“ 
etrating the infinite cosmic process, m order that 
having mastered it, he may prepare for himself tb® 
future place where »t is good to be This last propo 
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sition IS alike characteristic of the religion of India 
*nd of Greece 

Like the ideas of Plato, the doctrine of the Bud 
Whists IS that the seeker gams possession of the knowl 
of salvation, — after a ceaseless struggle and en 
deavor continuing through a period of innumerable 
re births, -m the sudden inspiration of one mcompar 
able instant of time He to whom this instant has 
come has "obtained salvation and beheld it face to 
face ’* The Buddhist enlightened one, like the phi 
losopher of Plato, continues to live on earth as a com 
pleted being who, in his most fundamental nature, is 
now no longer an earthly citizen "The monk who 
has put away from him lost and desire, and is rich in 
Wisdom, ho has even here on earth obtained salvation 
from death, rest, Nirvana, the eternal home ’ And 
'''ben the end of earthly existence lias come, he disap 
paars into those mysterious depths, concerning which 
Buddha forbade his disciples to intjuire whvthcr their 
meaning is ideal being or absolute nothing 

The naturalist, studying a cellular structure, will 
obtain very different views of the same object, accord 
mg to the direction in which he makes his sections. 
The direction in whicli wc have contemplated Bud 
dhism made it possible for us to notice the very clos 
csi relationship between its fundamental principles 
and the doctrines of the Orpheans, the P>lliagorcan8 
and Plato But in conclusion, we must not omit 
bricfl> to point out that other lines of consideration 
Would have produced other views and other conipari 
sons of a vcr> different nature 

If wc scan the |>ersonaIit> of the t,rcal Indian pro- 
mulgator of these ideas, we nod at once that Bud liia 
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brief outline of a history of 

INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


A distinctive leaning to metaphjeical specu 
lation IS noticeable among the Indians from the 
earliest times Old lijmnsof the Rig\eda, which m 
other respects are still deeply rooted >□ the soil of 
poljtheism, show already the inclination to compre 
hend multifarious phenomena as a unity, and ma> 
therefore be regarded as the first steps in the path 
^hich led the old Indian people to pantheism Mo 
nothcistic ideas also occur in the later Vedic hjmns, 
hut are not developed with sufficient logic to displace 
the multiform world of gods from the consciousness 
of the people 

The properly philosophical hjmns, of which there 
are few in the Uig^ eda, and not manj more in the Aihar 
'a\cda, bclongtolhe latest products of tlie\cdic pot 
trj* They concern llicmseUes with the jiroblcm of 
the origin of the world, and with the eternal pria 
cipic Uiat creates and maintains the world, in obscure 
phrascologj, and in unclear, scU contradiclorj trains 
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of thought, as might be expected of the early begin 
nings of speculation The Yajurvedas, also, contain 
remarkable and highly fantastic cosmogonic legends, 
m which the world creator produces things by the all 
powerful sacrifice It is worthy of notice that the 
ideas of the portions ol the Veda are intimately re 
lated with those of the earlier Upanishads, m fact m 
many respects are identical , * their connexion is also 
further evinced by the fact that both m these Upa 
nishads and m the cosmogonic hymns and legends of 
the Veda the subjects discussed make their appear 
ance absolutely without order Still, the pre Bud 
dhistic Upanishads, and, in part, also their precur 
sors, the Brihmanas, which deal essentially with ritu 
ahstic questions, and the more speculative Aranyakas, 
are of the greatest importance for our studies, for 
they represent a time (beginning we know not when, 
and endinj_m th^ sixth century about) in which the 
ideas were developed that became determinative of the 
whole subsequent direction of Indian thought * first 
and above all, the doctnne of the transmigration of 
^ Ws, and the theory intimately connected therewith 
of the subsequent efiects of actions (JiarmarC) The be 
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make impossible for all future time a continuance cf 
the transmigration.” 

What Deussen here expounds as a doctrine of the 
\ edanta system is a body of ideas which belongs alike 
to all systems of Brahman philosophy and to Bud 
dhism and Jinism But thf power which inheres *n 
the actions of beings extends, according to the Indian 
idea, still farther than was stated in the preceding 
exposition This subsequent edectiTeness of guilt 
of merit usually called adr uHa^ ««the invisi ble,'* aBo 
often simpH kaman, “deed, work,” not only detst 
mines the measure cf happiness and suSenng which 
falls to the lot of each individual, but also determine* 
the ongis and evolution of all things in the universe. 
At bottom this last thought is only a neceasary con 
sequence of the theory that every being is the architect 
of Its own fate and fortunes mio the minutest details, 
for whatever comes to pas» in the world, some crea 
tore IS ineviubl) affected by it and must, therefore, 
by the law of atonement have brought about the event 
I by his previous acts. The operations of nature, there- 
fore, are the eSects of the good and bad actions of 
I living beings When trees bear fruits, or the gram of 
the fields npens, the power which is the cause of this, 
according to the Indian, is human ment. - 

Even in the systems which accept a God, the sole 
office of the Deity is to guide the world and the fates 
I of creatures in strict agreement wuh the law of rctn 
bution, which even be cannot break. For the many 
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ph>sical idea, and this amalgamation comprises tlie 
doc trine of th e unity of the subie ct and the object In 
numerous parables the Upanishads trj to describe the 
nature of Brahman but all their reflexions culminate 
m one point the inmost Self of the individual being 
IS one with that all pervading power f /u/ {'•am cs t, 
thou art That ') 

This spiritual monism challenged the contradiction 
of Kapila the founder of the Samkhva philosoph )»* 
who in a rationalistic wa), saw only the diversitj, 
but not the unity of the universe. The Samkhjadoc 
trine — the oldest real system of Irdian philosophy — 
‘8 BPtirgly dualistic Two things are admitted, both 
eternal and everlasting but in their innermost charac 
ter totally different , namel> matter and soul or bet 
ter a boundless plurality of individual souls Tbe_ej. 
istence of the creator and nil«» r i'ni> ersa. i® 

d^enied«-The world develops according to certain laws 
out of primitive mailer which first produces those 
subtile substances of which the internal organs of all 
creatures are formed and alter that brings forth the 
gross matter At the end of a period of the universe 
the products dissolve by retrogradation into primitive 
matter, and ibis continual cjcle of evolution exist 
eace, and dissolution has neither beginning nor end- 
The psychology of this interesting system is of special 
importance All the functions which ordinarily we de 
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physical idea , and this amalgamation comprises tlie 
doc trine of th e uait> of t he subie ct and. the object. In 
numerous parables the Upanishads try to describe the 
nature of Brahman, but all their reflexions culminate 
m one point the inmost Self of the individual being 
IS one with that all pervading power ( tat tzam cs i, 
“thou art That”) 

This spiritual monism challenged the contradiction 
of Kapila, the founder of the Simkhva philosoph },* 
who, in a rationalistic way, saw only the diversitj, 
but not the unity of the universe The Samkbj a doc- 
trine-— the oldest real system of Irdian philosophy— 
cptirely dualistic Two things are admitted, both 
eternal and ev erlasting, but in their innermost charac 
ter totally different , namely, matter and soul, or bet 
ter a boundless plurality of individual souls T he ex_ 
istence of the creator aad juIei_ptabiS_uiUiCI£fi- 
denied — -The world develops according to certain laws 
out of primitive matter which first produces tho'C 
subtile substances of which the internal organs of all 
creatures are formed, and after that brings forth the 
gross matter At the end of a period of the universe 
the products dissolve by retrogradalion into priroit*^® 
matter, and this continual cjcic of evolution, exist- 
ence, and dissolution has neither beginning nor end 
The psjchologyof this interesting sjstcm is of special 
importance All the functions which ordinarily we de ■ 


